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WILLIAM COWPER, ESQ. 


LETTER L 
TO LADY HESKETH. 

The Temple, Aof . 9, 17&I. 
MY DEAR COUSIN, 

Having promised to write to you, I make haste to 
be as good as my word. I Lave a pleasure in writing 
to you at any time, but especially at the present, when 
my days are spent in reading the Journals, and my 
n^hts iq dreaming of them*: an employment not 
very agreeable to a head that has long been habituated 
to the luxury of chooi^g its subject, and has been as 
littte employed upon business as if it had grown 
upon the shoulders of a much wealthier g^tleman. 
But the numskull pays for it now, and will not pre- 
sently forget the discipline it has undergone lately. If 
I succeed in this doubtful piece of promotioni I shall 

* 

* The writer had been recently appounted Clerk of the 
JiNumalaui the House of Lords. 
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have at kast this satisfaction to reflect upon, that the 
volumes I write will be treasured up with the utmost 
care for ages, and will last as long as the English 
constitution : a duration which ought to satisfy the 
vanity of any author who has a spark of love for his 
country. O ! my good Cousin.! if I was to open my 
heart to you/I could show you strange sights; nothing, 
I flatter' myself, that would shock you, but a great 
deal that would make you wonder. I am of a very 
singular temper, and very unlike all the men that I 
have ever conversed with. Certainly I am~not an ab- 
solute fool ; but I have more weaknesses than the 
greatest of all the fools I can recollect at present. In 
short, if I was as fit for the next world as I am unfit 
for this, and God forbid I should speak it in vanity, I 
would not change conditions with any saint in Christ- 
endom. 

My destination is settled at last, and I have ob^ 
tained a furlough. Margate is the word, and what 
do you think wiU ensue, Cousin ? I know what you 
expect, but ever since I was bom I have been good at 
disappointing the most natural expectations. Many 
years ago, Cousm, there was a possibility I might 
prove a very different thing from what I am at present. 
My character b now fixed, and rivetted fast upon me ; 
and, between friends, is not a very splendid one, or 
likely to be guilty of much fascination. 

Adieu, my dear Cousin! So much as I love you, I 
wonder how the deuce it has happened I was never in 
love with you. Thank Heaven that I never was, for at 
this time I have had a pleasure in writing to you which 
in that case I should have forfeited. Let me hear from 


If 
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youy or I shall reap but half the reward that is due to 
my noble iodiffereiice. 

Yours ever, aud evermore, 

- W.C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

Hantiogdon, Jaue 24, 1705. 
DEAR JOE, 

The only recompense I can make you for your kind 
attention to my afiairs during my illness, is to tell you, 
that by the mercy of God I am restored to perfect 
health both of mind and body. This I believe will 
give you pleasure, and I would gladly do any thing 
from which you could receive it. 

I left St. Alban's on the seventeenth, and arrived 
that day at Cambridge, spent some time there with my 
brother, and came hither on the twenty-second. I 
have a lodging that puts me continually in mind of 
our summer excursions; we have had many worse, 
■and except the size of it (which however b sufficient 
for a single man) but few better. I am not quite 
alone, having brought a: servant with me from St. 
Alban's, who is the very mirror of fidelity and affec- 
tion for his master. And whereas the Turkish Spy 
says, he kept bo servant, because he would not have 
an enemy in his house, I hired mine, because I would 
have a friend. Men do not usually bestow these 
encomiums on their lackeys, nor do they usually 
deserve them; but I have had experience of mine, 
both in sickness and in health, and never saw his 
^low. 
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Tbe river Ome, I forget how tbey apdl it, is tlie 
most agreeable drcumstance in Ihisipart of the world ; 
at this towo it is I believe as wide as the Thames at 
Windsor; nor does the silver Thames better deserve 
that epithet, nor ha^it oiQfe .-flowers upon its banks^ 
these being attributes which in strict truth belong to 
neither. Fluellin would say, theya#e as like as my 
fingers to my fingers, and there b salmon in both. 
It is a noble stream to bathe in, and I shall make 
that use of it three times a week, having introduced 
myself to it for the first time this morning. 

I beg you will remember me to all my friends, 
which is a task will cost you no great pains to execute 
— ^particularly remember me to those of your own 
house, and believe me 

Your very affectionate 

W. C. 

TO LADY HESKETH. 

MY DEAR LADY HESKETH, 

Singe the visit you were so kind as to pay me in the 
Temple (the only time I ever saw you without plea- 
sure), what have I not suffered! And since it has 
pleased God to restore me to the use of my reason, 
what have I not enjoyed ! You know, by experience, 
how pleasant is it to feel the first approaches of 
health after a fever; but. Oh the fever of the brain ! 
To feel the quenching of that fire b indeed a blessing 
which I think it impossible to receive without tbe 
most consummate gratitude* Terrible as this clias- 
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tisement is^ I acknowledge in it the band of an infinite 
justice ; nor is it at all more difficult for me to per- 
ceive in it the hand of an infinite mercy likewise; 
when I consider the efiect it has had upon me, I am 
exceedingly thankful for it, and, without hypocrisy, 
esteem it the greatest blessing, next to life itself, 
I ever received from the divine bounty. I pray God 
that I may ever retain this sense of it, and then I am 
sure I shall continue to be as, I am at present, really 
happy. 

1 write thus to you that you may not think me a 
forlorn and wretched creature ; which you might be ' 
apt to do considering my very distant removal from 
every friend I have in the world — a circumstance 
which, before this event befel me, would undoubtedly 
have made me so ; but my affliction has taught me a 
road to happiness which without it I should never 
have found ; and I know, and have experience of it 
every day, that the mercy of God, to him who 
believes himself the object of it, is more than suffi- 
cient to compensate for the loss of every other bless-^ i 
ing. 

You may now inform all those whom you think 
really interested in my welfare, that they have no 
need to be apprehensive on the score of my happiness 
at present. And you yourself will believe that my 
happiness is no dream, because I have told you the 
foundation on which it is built. What I have written 
would appear like enthusiasm to many, for we are apt 
to give that name to every warm affection of the 
mind in others which we have not experienced in our- 
selves; but to you, who have so much to be thankful . 

B 2 
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for, and a temper incliD^ to gratituder it will not 
appear so. 

I beg you will give my love to Sir Thomas, aud 
believe that I am obliged to you both for inquiring' 
after me. at St. Alban's. 

Yours ever, 

W.C. 


TO LADY HESKETH. 

HotttingdoiitJaiy 4, 1705. 

BpiNG just emerged from the Ouse, I sit down to 
thank you, my dear Cousin, for .your friendly and 
comfortable letter. What could you think of my un- 
accountable behaviour to you in ths^t visit 1 mentioned 
in my last? I remember I neither spoke to you, nor 
looked at you. The solution of the mystery indeed 
, followed soon after, but at tlie time it must have been , 
inexplicable. The uproar within was even then 
begun, and my silence was only the sulkiness of a 
thiinderstorm before it opens. I am glad, however, 
that Uie only instance in which I knew not how to 
value your company was, when I was not in my senses. 
It was the first of the kind, and I trust in God it will 
be the last. 
j> How naturally does afBiction make us Christians! 
and how impossible is it when all human help is vain 
and the whole Earth too poor and trifling to furnish 
us with one moment's peace, how impossible is it then 
to avoid looking at the Gospel ! It gives me some 
concern, though at the same time it increases my 
gratitude, to reflect that a convert made in Bedlam is 
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oiore likely to be a stumbling blodc to othe^, .tiuui to 
advanfe Ib^i^' faitb. But if it has that «&ot himmi 
aiiy, it b owiDg to their reasoaing amias^ and drawing 
their cpodusions from false premises. He who eaii 
ascribe ao ameodment of life and manneirs^ and a le- 
form$itioa of the heart itself, to madness, is guilty of 
an absurdity that in any other case would festen the 
imputation of madness upon himself; for by so doiag 
be ascribes a reasonable effect to an unreasonable 
cause, and a positive effect to a nc^tive. But when 
Cluistianity only is to be sacrificed, he that stabs deep* 
est is always the wisest man. You,, my dear Cousin, 
yourself will be apt tp think I carry the matter ^oo 
hr, and tbsit in the present warmth of my heart I 
make too ample a concession in saying, that I am anfy 
now a convert. You think I always believed, and I 
thought so too ; bi^t you were deceived, and so was L 
1 called myself indeed a Christian, but He who knows 
my heart knows that I never did a right thing, nor 
abstained from a wrong one, because I was so. But 
if I did either, it was under the influence of some other 
motive. And it is such seeming Christians, such pre- 
tending believers, that do most mischief to the cause, 
and furnish the strongest argumen]ts to support the in- 
fidelity of its enemies : unless professi(Mi and conduct 
go together, the man's life is a lie, and the validity of 
what he pro&sses itself is called in question. The 
difference between a Christian and an Unbeliever 
would be so striking, if tlie treacherous allies of the 
Church would go over at once to the other side, that 
I am satisfied religion would be no loser by the 
bargain. 
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I reckon it one instance of the Providence that has 
attended me throughout this whole event, that instead 
of being delivered into the liands of one of the London 
physicians, who were so much nearer that I wonder I 
was not, I was carried to Doctor Cotton. I was not 
only treated by him with the greatest tenderness while 
1 was ill, and attended with the utmost diligence, but 
when my reason was restored to me, and I had so 
much need of a religious friend to converse with, to 
whom I could open my mind upon the subject without 
reserve, I could hardly have found a fitter person for 
the purpose. My eagerness and anxiety to settle my 
opinions upon that long neglected point made it neces- 
sary that, while my mind was yet weak, and my spirits 
uncertain, I should have some assistance. The doctor 
was as ready to administer relief to me in this article 
likewise, and as well qualified to do it, as in that 
which was more immediately his province. How many 
physicians would have thought this an irregular appe- 
tite, and a symptom of remaining madness ! But if it 
were so, my friend was as mad as myself, and it is 
well for me that he was so. 

My dear Cousin, you know not half the deliverances 
I have received ; my brother is the only one in the 
family who does. My recovery is indeed a signal one, 
but a greater if possible went before it. My future 
life must express my thankfulness, for bywords I 
cannot do it. 

I pray God to bless you and my friend Sir 
Thomas. 

Yours ever, 

W. C. 
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TO LADY HESKETH. 

HanangdoD, Jaly 5, 1705. 
MY ]>KAR L>DY BE6KETH» 

My pen runs so fast you will begin to wish you had 
(not put it in niotion> but you must consider we have 
not met even by letter almost these two years, which 
win account in some measure for my pestering you in 

lis manner; besides, my last was no answer to yours, 
thevefore I consider myself as still in your debt. 
To^8ily truth, I have this long time promised myself a 
eiMicspwidence with you 'as one -of my principal 
pleasures. 

I should hai» wrkten to you from St. Alban's long 
since, butwas wiffing to perform quarantine first, both 
fyt my own sake aqd because I thought my jitters 
would be more satisfactory to you from any other quar- 
ter. You will perceive I allowed myself a very sufficienit 
time for the purpose, for T date my recovery from the 
tweoty-fiflh of last July, having been ill seven months, 
and well twelve months. It was on that djay my 
brother came to see roe. I was far from well when 
he came in ; yet though he only staid one day with 
me, his company served to put to flight a thousand 
deliriums and delusions which I still laboured unider, 
and the^next morning I found myself a new creature. 
But to the present purpose. 

As far as I am acquainted with thb place, I like it 
extremely. Mr. Hodgson, the minister of the parish, 
made me a visit the day before yesterday. He is 
very sensible, a good preacher, and conscientious in 
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the discliarge of his daty. He is very well known to 

Doctor Newton> bishop of Bristol, the author of the 

treatise on the Prophecies, one of our best bishops, 

and who has written the most detnonstrative proof of 

the truth of Chrbtianity, in my mind, that ever was 

published. 

There is a village called Hertford, about a mile and 

a half from hence. The church there is very prettily 

situated upon a rising ground, so close to the river 

that it washes the wall of the churchyard. I found 

an epitaph there, the other morning, the two first lines 

of which being better than any thing else I saw there I 

made shift to remember. It is by a widow on her 

husband. 

** Tbon wast too good to lire on Earth with me, 
And I not good enough to die with thee.'' 

The distance of this place from Cambridge is tiie 
worst circumstance belonging to it. My brother and 
I are fifteen miles asunder, which, considering that I 
came hither for the sake of being near him, is 
rather too much. I wish that young man was better 
known in the family. He has as many good qua- 
lities as his nearest kindred could wish to find in 
him. 

As Mr. Quin very roundly expressed himself upon 
some such occasion, " here is very plentiful accommo- 
dation, and great happiness of provision." So that if I 
starve, it must be through forgetfuluess, rather than 
scarcity. 

Fare thee well, my good and dear Cousin. 

Ever yours, ^ 

. W. v» 
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TO LADY HESKETH. 

Joly 12, Vt66, 
MY J>EAR COUSIN, 

You are very good to me, and if you will ooly con-' 
ftinae to write at such intervals as you find convenient, 
I shall receive all that pleasure which I proposed to 
myself from our correspondence. I desire no more 
than that you would never drop me for any great 
length of time together, for I shall then think you 
only write because something happened to put you in 
mind of me, or for some other reason equally mortify- 
ing. 1 am not however so unreasonable as to expect 
you should perform this act of friendship so fr<^uently 
as myself, for you live in a world swarming with en- 
gagements, and my hours are almost all my own. You 
must every day be employed in doing what is expected 
from yon by a thousand others, and .1 have no- 
thing to do but what is most agreeable to my- 
self. 

Our mentioning Newton's treatise on the Prophe- 
cies brings to my mind an anecdote of Dr. Young, 
who, you know, died lately at Welwyn. Dr. Cotton, 
who was intunate with him, paid hun a visit about a 
fortnight before he was seized with his last fllness. 
The old man was then in perfect health ; the antiquity 
of his person, the gravity of his utterance, and the 
earnestness with which he discoursed about religion, 
gave him, in the doctor's eye, the appearance of a 
prophet. They had been delivering tiieir sentiments 
upon tbb book of Newton, when Young closed the 
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conference thus : — ^* My friend, there are two oodh- ^ 
derations upon which my fait)i in Christ is built upon a { 
rock : the fall of man, the redemption of man, and the \ 
resurrection of man, the three cardinal articles of our \ 
religion, are such as human ingenuity could never have 
invented^ therelbiie Ibeyniufit be divine.-f-Tbe o^er 
argument is this^f the Prophecies have been fulfilled 
(of which there is abundant demoiestration) the Sen^ 
ture must be the word of God; and if the ScEip** 
titfe is the word of >God> Cbristiaiiily mutt be / 
true." 

This treatise on the Fropbeciea serves a double puiw 
pose; it not only pcovea the truth of religiony in a man» 
ner that never has been nor ever can be controverted^ 
but it proves likewise, that the Roman Cathdic is the 
apostate and Antichristiaii cbuich, so frequeoily fore* 
told both in the Old and New Testam^oyto. Indeed, 
so fatally connected is the refutation of Popery with 
the truth of Christiani^, when the latter is evinced 
by the completion of the Prophecies, that in propor- 
tion as light is thrown upon the one, the deformities 
and errors of the other are more plainly exhibited. 
B4tt I leave you to the hotok itself; there are parts 
of it which may possibly afford you less entertaiumenl 
tbaA the rest, because you hanre never been a school-* 
boy ; but in the main it is so interesting, and you are 
so fond of that ^bkk ^ so, that I am sure you will like 
it, 

My dear Cousin^ how happy an^ I in b^viog a friend, 
to whom I can open my heart upc^ these subjj^cts^! I 
have many intimates in tht world, and have had many 
more tbaa I shall have hereafter, to wbctm a lojog l^ter 
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upon theae nmsl impdrtant articks would appear tke*- 
Mme, at leasts if not impeftinent. But I am not afraid 
of meeting with that reception from you, who have 
never yet made it yonf intemt that there should be no 
tmtii iit tiie word of 6od« May this everlasting truth 
be your coan^Brt whik yoo: live, and attend you with 
peace and joy in- your kat aooraents ! I love you too 
well'not to make thisa pact of my prayers, and when 
} remember my friends on these occasiiOBSy there is no 
hkelihood that you can be forgotten. 

Yours ever, 

W.C. 

PA Carabridge.r—I add this postscript at my bro- 
Ata^s rooms*. He desires to be afiectionately remem- 
beied to yoo, and if you are in town about a fortifiight 
henoe, when he proposes to be there Jiimsdf, will take 
a bfaakfiist with you. 


Ill I ,.' 


TO LABY HESKETH. 

MT BBAB CQUSJN, 

If I was to measure your eUigatioD to write by my 
own desire to hear from you, I should call you an- 
idle correspondent if a post went by without bria^ing 
me a letter, but I am not so unreasonal^le; oD.the 
oonlrary, I think myself veiy happy in hearing from 
you upon your own terms, as you find most convenient. 
Your short history of my fimiily is a very acceptable 
part of your ktteir; if they really interest themselves 
VOL* I. c 
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in my welfare, it is a mark of their great eharky for 
one who has been a disappointment and a vexation to 
them ever since he has been of consequence to be 
either. My friend the Major's behaviour to me, after 
all he suffered by my abandoning his interest and 
my own in so miserable a manner, is a noble instance 
of generosity, and true greatness of mind : and indeed 
I know no man in whom those qualities are more con- 
spicuous ; one need only furnish him with an opportu- 
nity to dbplay them, and they are always ready to 
show themselves in his words and actions, and even 
in his countenance, at a moment's warmng. I have 
great reason to be thankfiil — I have lost none of my 
acquaintance but those whom I determined not to 
keep. I am sorry this class is so numerous. What 
would I not give, that every friend I have in tiie world 
were not ahnost but altogether Christians! My dear 
Cousin, I am half afraid to talk in this style, lest I 
should seem to indulge a censorious humour, instead of 
hoping, as I ought, the best for all men. But what || 
can be said against ocular proof? and what is hope 
when it is built upon presumption ? To use the most 
holy name in the universe for no purpose, or a bad 
one, contrary to hb own express commandment; to 
pass the day, and the succeeding days, weeks, and 
months, and years, without one act of private devotion, 
one confession of our sins, or one thanksgiving for the 
numberless blessings we enjoy; to hear the word of 
God in public with a distracted attention, or with 
none at all ; to absent ourselves voluntarily from the 
blessed Communion, and to live in the total neglect of 
it, though our Saviour has charged it upon, us with an 
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express iojiiBctioD, are the comoMMi and oidbary 
liberties which the generality of professors allow 
tfaeniselTes: and what is this but to live without God 
in the world ? Many causes may be assigned for this 
\ Antichnstian spirit, so prevalent among Christians; but 
^ne of the principal I take to be their utter for- 
getfulness that they have the word of God in their 
possession. 

My iiieud Sir William Russd was distantly rebted 
to a very accomplished man, who, though he never 
believed the Gospel, admired the Scriptures as the 
sublimest compositions in the world, and read them 
oilen. I have been intimate myself with a man of 
fine taste, who has confessed to me that, though he 
could not subscribe to the truth of Christianity itself, 
yet he never could read St. Luke's account of our Sa- 
viour's appearance to the two disciples going to Em- 
niausy without being wonderfully affected by it ; and 
he thought that if the stamp of divinity was any where 
to be found in Scripture, it was strongly marked and 
visibly impressed upon that passage. If these men, 
whose hearts were chilled with the darkness of infide- 
lity, could find such charms in the mere style of the 
Scripture, what must they find there, whose eye pene- 
trates deeper than the letter, and who firmly believe 
themselves interested in all the invaluable privileges of 
the Gospel ! ** He that believeth on me is passed from 
death unto life," thougjh it be as plain a sentence as 
words can form, has more beauties in it for such a 
person than all the labours antiquity can boast of. If 
my poor man of taste, whom I have just mention- 
ed, had searched a little further, he might huve found 
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ether fiarts 0t the sacned history at straogly omrked \^ 
with the ohirael<rsi«f dmnity es that he ineBti4NiEd» 
The JNmible of ithd )M«(ligal soo, the moBtfoctotilal ' 
fi<^on tbttt ever ws^ ioMnted ; our SavioiB^8«pec«h to 
his disciples, with which lie ckses hb earthly ninistra*^ \ 
tion, full of the siMim^t dignity, wd leoderest affiee* * 
tion^ surpass every thing that I ever read, and, like the 
spirit by which they were dictated, fly direcfly to die / 
heart. If the Scripture dad not disdain ^aflfectation 
of omwient, one should call these, ai|d saeh as these^ j 
ihe ornamental parts of it ; but the matter of it is < 
that upon which it principaUy slakes its credit witbiis« 
and the style, however excdknt and peadiar to.its6lf, 
k oidy one of those many extemad evidences by whieh 
it recommends itself to our belief. 

I shaH be very much obliged to you for thebook 
you mention ; you could not have sent me any thing 
that would Itave been more welcome, unless you had 
sent me your own meditatbas instead of them* 

Yours, 

W,C. 


TO XADY HESKETH. 

Himtidtdon, AsflBit IT* 1T65. 

You told me, my dear Cousin, that I need not fear 
writing too often, and you perceive Make you at your 
word. At present, however, I shall do little more than 
tliank you for the Meditatbns, which 1 admiie exceed^- 
ingly : the author of them manifestly loved the truth 
with an undissembled affection, had made a great 
progress in the knowledge of it, and experienced aU 
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the happiness that naturally results from that noblest 
of all attainments. There is one circumstance, which 
he gives us frequent occasion to observe in him, which 
I believe will ever be found in the philosophy of every 
true Christian. I mean the eminent rank which he 
assigns to faith among the virtues, as the source and 
parent of them all. There is nothing more infallibly 
true than this, and doubtless it is with a view to the 
puriiying and sanctifying nature of a true faith, that 
our Saviour says, " He that believeth in me hath 
everlasting life," with many other expressions to the 
same purpQse% Considered in this light, no wonder it 
bas the power of salvation ascribed to it ! Considered 
in any other, we must suppose it to operate like an 
oriental talisman, if it obtains for us the least advan- 
tage ; which is an affront to him who insists upon our 
having it, and will on no other terms admit us to his 
^▼our. I mention this distinguishing article m his Re- 
flectKHis the rather, because it serves for a solid foun- 
dation to the distinction I made, in my last, between 
tiie specious professor and the true believer, between 
him whose faith is his sunday-suit and him who never 
puts it off at all — a distinction I am a little fearfiil 
•ometimes of making, because it is a heavy stroke upon 
the practice of more than half the Christians in the 
world. 

My dear Cousin, I told you I read the book with 
great pleasure, which may be accounted for from its 
own merit, but perhaps it pleased me the more be- 
cause you had travelled the same road before me. 
You know there is such a pleasure as thb, which would 
want great explanation to some folks, being perhaps & 

C2 
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myslery to those wbMe he»ite are a oMie nMUcle, 
and senre only for the purpoties of an even cir<- 
culation. 

W.CJ. 


^ TO LADY H?:SKETH. 

Though 1 have jome very agreeable atqoaintaiiee 
at Huntingdody my dcUr Cousib, none of their ikits are 
8o agreeable as the arrival of your letters. 1 thank 
yon for that which I have just leceired from Ihox* 
ford ; and particularly for that part of it where you give 
me an unlimited liberty upon the subject I have ah^dy 
so often written upon. Whatever interests us deeply 
as naturally flows into the pen as it does from the 
lips, when every restraint is taken away^ and we meet 
with a friend indulgent enough to attend to us. How 
many, in all that variety of characters with whom I 
am acquainted^ conld I find after the strictest seardi, 
to whom I could write as I do to you ? I hope the 
nunbber will increase. I am sure it cannot easfly be 

diminisbed. Poor ! I have heard the wbote of 

his history, and can only laoBeot what I am sure I can 
make no apology lor. Two of my friends have beeii 
cut off, during my illness, in the midst of such a life at 
it is frightful to reflect upon ; and here am I, in better 
heakh and spirits thaA I can almost remember to have 
eiyoyed before, after having spent months in the ap- 
prehension of instant deatlk Hlow mysterious ai« the 
ways of Providence! Wl^ did I receive grace and/ 
mercy? Why was I preserved, afflicted for my goed,l 
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Deceived, as I tni9t» into favour, and blessed with the 
greater happiaess I can ever know or hoipe for in this^ 
life^ wldle these were overtaken by the great arrest, 
vnawakeDed, w^^epeirtiiig, and every way udprepared 
for it ? His lafiDite wisdom, to whose infinite mercy I 
owe it all, can solve these questions, and none beside 
him. If a free-thinker, as many a man miscals himself^ 
could be {Hx>n^t to give a serious answer to them» he 
w»>uld certainly say — *' Without doubt. Sir, you was 
m greal danger, you had a narrow escape, a most for- 
tunate one indeed/' How excessively foolish, as well 
as shocking ! As if life depended upon luck, and all 
that we are or can be, all that we have or hope for, 
conld possibly be referred to accident. Yet to this 
freedom of thought it is owing that he, who, as our 
Saviour Cells us, is thorouglily appri2ed of the death of 
the meanest of his creatures, is supposed to leave those, 
whom he has made in his own .image, to the mercy of 
chance ; and to ikm therefore it is likewise owing that 
the corraction which our heavenly Father bestows 
upon us, that we may be fitted to receive his blessing, 
is so often disappomted of its benevolent intention, 
and that men deipise the chastening of the Almighty, 
fevers aad all diseases are accidents; and long life, 
leeovery at least from sickness, is the gift of the physH 
fdmrn No maa can be a gieator friend to the use of 
laeans upon these occasions than myself, for it were 
fwesumption and enthusiasm to neglect them. God 
has endued them with aalutaiy properties on purpose 
tlmt we aii^t avail ounelves of them, otherwise that 
partof UacraatioB were invain. Bui to impute our 
veGOvesy to Ihe medicaie, and to carry our views no ' 
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briber, is to rob God of his honour, and is saying in 
effect that he has parted with the keys of life and 
death, and, by giving to a drug the power to heal us, 
has placed our lives out of his own reach. He that' 
thinks thus may as well fall upon his knees at once, 
and return thanks to the medicine that cured him, for 
i{ was certaiidy more immediately instrumental in his 
recovery than either the apothecary or the doctor. 
My dear Cousin, a firm persuasion of the superinten- 
dence of Providence over all our concerns is absolutely 
necessary to our happiness. Without it, we cannot be 
said to believe in the Scripture, or practise any thing 
like resignation to his will. If I am convinced that no 
affliction can befal me without the permission of God, 
I am convinced likewise that he sees and knows that I 
am afflicted ; believing this, I must in the same degree 
believe that, if I pray to him for deliverance, he hears 
me; I must needs know likewise with equal assurance 
that, if he hears, he will also deliver me, if that will 
upon the whole be most conducive to my happiness ; 
aud if he does not deliver me, I may be well assured 
that he has none but the most benevolent inlention in 
declining it. He made us, not because we could add 
to his happiness, which was always perfect, but that we 
might be happy ourselves ; and will he not in all his 
dispensations towards us, even in the minutest, consult 
that end for which he made us ? To suppose the con- 
trary, is (which we are not always aware of) afironting 
every one of his attributes ; and at the same time the 
certain consequence of dbbelieving hb care for us is, 
that we renounce utterly our dependence upon him. 
In this view it will appear plainly that the line of duty 
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19 iHrt itretdied too t|ght» when we sure told that .we 
ought to aoc^t every thiog itf his hands as a bfesstng, 
and to be thaiakliil evoi while we smart under the rod 
of iron with which he sometmies rules us. Without 
this pecsQasio0» every blessi«g> however we may think 
ouneiyes hafl^^io it» loses its greiifest reeonmenda^ 
lion, and every afllietion is intoieFable. Death itsdf 
must be wekome to htm who has this faith, and he 
who has it not >niuBt aim at it, if he is not a madman. 
You.eannot think how ghid I am to hear you are g<H8g 
to commence lady and mistress of Freemantle*. I 
know it well, and could go to it from Southampton 
Uaidfokl. You are kind to invite me to it, and I shall 
be so kind to myself sis to accq>t the invitation, though 
I should not for a sKght coi^eration be prevailed 
upon to quit my beloved retirement at Huntingdmi. 

Yours ever, 

W.C. 


,♦•• 


TO LADY HESKETH. 

HnnUagdoD^Scpt. 14, 17fi5. 
MY DEAR COUSIN, 

The loqger I live here, the better I like the place, 
and the peqple who belong to it. I am upon very 
good terms with no less than five families, besides two 
or three odd scmmblii^ fellows like myself. The 
hist acquaintance I made here is with the race of the 
Unwins, consistii^ of father and mother, son and 
daughter, the most comfortable, social folks you ever 
knew. The son is about twenty-one years of age, 

• Fk-eemantle, a village near Sonthainpton. 
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one of the most imreserved and amiable young men I 
ever conversed with. He is do| yet arrived at that 
time of Ufe^ when suspicion recommends itself to us in 
the form of wisdom, and sets every thing but our own 
dear selves at an immeasurable distance from our 
esteem and confidence. Consequently he is known 
almost as soon as seen, and having nothing in his 
heart tliat makes it necessary for him to keep it barred 
and bolted, opens it to the perusal even of a stranger. 
The fether is a clergyman, and the son is designed for 
orders. The design, however, is quite his own, pro- 
ceeding merely from his being and having always been 
sincere in bb belief and love of the Grospel. Another 
acquaintance I have lately made is with a Mr. Nichol- 
son, a Nortlhcountry divine, very poor, but very good, 
and very happy. He reads prayers here twice a day, 
all the year round ; and travels on foot to serve two 
churches every Sunday through the year, his journey 
out and home again being sixteen miles. I suj^d 
with him last night. He gave me bread and cheese, 
and a black jug of ale of his own brewing, and doubt- 
less brewed by his own hands. Another of my ac- 
quaintance is lijr. , a thin, tall, old man, and 

as good as he is thin. He drinks nothing but water, 
and eats no flesh ; partly (I believe) from a religious 
scruple (for he is very religious), and partly in the. 
spirit of a valetudinarian. He is to be met with every 
morning of his life, at about six o'clock, at a fountain 
of very fine water, about a mile from the town, which 
is reckoned extremely like the Bristol spring. Being 
both early risers, and the only early walkers in the 
place, we soon became acquainted: His great piety 
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can be equalled by nothing but his great regularity , 
for he b the most perfect time-pieoe in the world. I 
have received a visit likewise from Mr. — . He is 
. very much a gentleman, wdl-read, and sensible. I am 
persuaded, in short, that if I had the choice of all 
England, where to fix my abode, I could not have 
chosen better for myself, and most likely I should not 
have chosen so well. 

You say, you h<^ it is not necessary for salvation, 
to undergo the same a£3ictions that I have undergone. 
No ! my dear Cousm. God deals with his children as 
a merciiul Either; he does not, as he himself tells us, 
afflict willingly the sons of men. Doubtless there are 
many, who, having been placed by his good providence 
out of the reach of any great evil and tb^ influence of 
bad example, have from their very infancy been par- 
takers of the grace of his holy Spirit, in sudi a manner 
as never to have allowed .themselves in any grievous 
offence against him. May you love him more and 
more day by day; as every day, while you think upon 
him, you wUl find him more worthy of your love : and 
may you be finally accepted with him for his sake, 
whose intercession for all his fiiithful servants cannot 
but prevail! 

Yours ever, 

W. C. 
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TO LADY HESKETH. 

Hantincdoti, OH, 10, 1765. 
KlY DEAR COUSIN) 

I SHOULD grumble at your long silenee, if I did not 
know that one may love one's friendstery well, tliough 
one is not always in tlie faumonr to write to theiD. 
Besides, I have the satisfaction of being perfectly snre 
that yon have at least twenty times recollected tlv^ 
debt yon owe me, and as often resolved to pay it: and 
perhaps while you remain indebted to ine, you think 
of me twice as often as you would do, if the account 
was clear. These are the reflections whh which I 
comfort myself, under the affliction of not hearing 
from you ; my temper does not incliue me to jealousy, 
and if it did, I should set all tight by having recourse 
to what I have already received from you. 

I thank God for your friendship, and for every 
friend I have; for all the pleasing circumstances of my 
situation here, for my health of body, and perfect 
serenity of mind. To recollect the past, and compare 
it with the present, is all I have need of to fill me with 
gratitude; and to be grateful is to be happy.' Not 
that I think myself sufficiently thankful, or that I shall 
ever be so in this life. The warmest heart perhaps 
only feels by fits, and is often as insensible as the 
coldest. This at least is frequently the case with 
mine, and oftener than it should be. But the mercy 
that can forgive iniquity will never be severe to mark* 
our frailties ; to that mercy, my dear Cousin, I com- 
mend you, with earnest wishes for your welfare, and 
remain your ever affectionate 

W. C. 
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TO LADY H£SK£TH. 

HaudntdcMi, Oct 1ft, l7tt. 

I WISH yoa joy, my dear Coimiy of being saffely 
arrived in port from the storms of Southampton. F6r 
my own part, who am but as a Thames wherry, in a 
world full of tempest aud commotion, I know so well 
the value of the creek I have put into, and the snug- 
ness it afforde me, that 1 have a sensible sympathy with 
yon in the pleasure you find in being once more 
blown to Droxford. t know enough of Miss Morley 
to send her my compliments ; to which, if I had nei^er 
seen her, her affection for you would sufficiently entitle 
her. If I' neglected to do it sooner, it is only be* 
cause I am naturally apt to neglect what I ought to 
do ; and if I was as genteel as [ am negligent, 1 should 
be the moult deUghtfdl creature in the universe. I am 
glad you think so favourably of my Huntingdon ac« 
qaaintanoe; they are indeed a nice set of folks, and 
suit me exactly. I should have been more particular 
in my account of Miss Unwin, if I had had materials 
for a minute description. She is about eighteen years 
•f age, rather handsome and genteel. In her mother's 
company she says little; not because her mother re- 
quires it of her, but because she seems glad of that 
excuse for not talking, being somewhat inclin«d to 
bashfulness. There b the most remarkable cordifdify 
between aH the parts of the family; and the mo- 
ther and daughter seem to doat upon each other. 
The first time 1 went to the house I was introduced to 
the dau^iter alone; and sat with her near half an 
VOL. I. D 
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hour, before her brother came in» who had appomted 
me to call upon him. Talking is necessary in a tHe-d" 
titty to distingaish the persons of the drama from the 
chairs they sit on : accordingly she talked a great deal, 
and extremely well; and> like the rest of the family, 
behaved with as much ease of address as if we had 
been old acquaintance. She resembles lier mother in 
her great piety, who is one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of it I have ever seen. They are altogether 
the cheerfuUest and most engaging family-piece it is 
possible to. conceive. — Since I wrote the above, I met 
Mrs. Unwin in the street, and went home with her. 
She and I walked together near two hours in the 
garden, and had a conversation which did me more 
good than I should have received from an audience of 
the first prince in Enrope. That woman is a blessing 
to me, and I never see her without being the better for 
her company. I am treated in the family as if I was a 
near relation, and have been repeatedly invited to call 
upon them at all times. You know what a shy fellow 
I am; I cannot prevail with, myself to make so much 
use of this privilege as I am sure they intend I should ; 
but perhaps this aukwarduess will wear off hereafter. 
It was my earnest request before I lef% St. Alban's, 
that wherever it might please Provklence to dispose of 
me, I might meet with such an acquaintance as I find 
in Mrs. Unwin. How happy it is to believe, with a 
steadfast assurance, that our petitions are heard even 
while we are making them' — and how delightful to 
meet with a proof of it in the effectual and actual 
grant of them I Surely it is a gracious finbhiug given 
to those means, which the Almighty has been pleased 
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to make use of for my conversion. After having been 
deservedly rendered unfit for any society, to be again 
qualified for it, and admitted at once into the fellow- 
ship of those whom God regards as the excellent of 
the Earth, and whom, in- the emphatical language of 
Scripture, he preserves as the apple of his eye, is a 
blessing which carries with it the stamp and visible 
superscription of divine bounty — a grace unlimited as 
undeserved ; and, like its glorious Author, free in its 
course, and blessed in its pperation ! 

IVIy dear Cousin ! health and happiness, and above 
all, the favour of our great and gracious Lord, attend 
you ! While we seek it in spirit and in truth, we siris 
infinitely more secure of if, than of the next breath we 
expect to draw. Heaven and Earth have their des- 
tined periods; ten thousand worlds will vanish at the 
consummation of all things; but the word of Ga4 
standeth fast ; and they who trust in him shall never 
be confounded. 


My love to all who inquire after me. 
yours affectipnately. 


W.C. 


TO MAJOR COWPER. 

Uantiogdon, Oct. 18, 170S. 
MT DEAR MAJOR,. 

I HAVE neither lost the use of my fingers nor my me- 
mory, though my unaccountable silence might incline 
you to suspect that I had lost both. The history of 
those things which have, firom time to time, prevented 
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in J vcribbHog, would not only be insipid but extremely 
voluminous; for whieh reasons they will not make 
their appearance at present, nor prolrably at atny time 
hereafter. If my negfectmg to write to you were a 
proof that I had never thought of you, and that had 
been really the case, five sbtUings a piece would have 
been much too Httle to give for the sight of such a 
monster ! but 1 am no such monster, nor do I perceive 
in myself the least tendency to such a transformation. 
You may recollect that I had but very uncomfortable 
expectations of the accommodation I should meet 
with at Huntingdon. How much better is it, to take 
our lot, where it shall please Providence to cast 
it, without anxiety ! Had I chosen for myself, it is im- 
possible I could have fixed upon a place so agreeable to 
me in all respects. I so much dreaded the thought of 
liiiviBg a new acquaintance to make, with no other 
recommendation than that of being a perfect stranger, 
that I lieartily wished no creature here might take the 
least notice of me. Instead of which, in about two 
months after my arrival, I became known to all the 
visitable people heh*, and do verily think it the most 
agreeable neighbourhood I ever saw. 

Here are three families who have received me with 
the utmost civility ; and two in particular have treated 
me with as much cordiality, as if their pedigrees and 
mine had grown upon the same sheep-skin. Besides 
these, there are three or four single men who suit my 
temper to a hair. The town is one of the neatest in 
England ; the country is fine, for several miles about 
it ; and the roads, which are all turnpike, and strike 
out four or fiiw different ways, are perfectly good all 
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tlie. year round. I mention this latter circumstance 
chiefly because my distance from Cambridge has made 
a honeman of me at last, or at lea$it is likely to do 90. 
My brother and I meet every week, by an alternate 
reciprocation of intercourse, as Sam Johnson would 
ex|yress it; sometimes 1 get a lift in a neighbour's 
chaise, but generally ride. As to my own personal 
condition, I am much happier than the day is 
long, and sunshine and candlelight see me perfectly 
contented. I get books in abundance, as much com- 
pany as I choose, a deal of eomfortahh leisure, and 
enjoy better health, I think, than for many years past. 
What is there wanting to make me happy ? Nothing, 
if I can but be as thankfiil as I ought ; and I trust that 
He who has bestowed so many blessings upon me, will 
give me gratitude to crown them all. I beg you will 
give my love to my dear Cousin Maria, and to every 
body at the Pftrk. If Mrs. Maitland is with you, as I 
suspect by a passage in Lady Hesketh's letter to me, 
pray remember me to her very affectionately. And 
believe me, my dear fiiend, ever yours. 


TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

October 25, 1765. 
DEAR JOE, 

I AM afraid the month of October has proved rather 
unfavourable to the belle assemble at Southampton ; 
high winds and continual rains being bitter enemies to 
that agreeable lounge, which you and I are equally 
fond of. I have veiy cordially betaken myself to my 
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books, and my fireside ; and seldom leave them miless 
for eievcise* I have added another family to the num* 
her of those I was acquainted with when you were here. 
Their name is Unwin — tlie most agreeable people ima- 
ginable ; quite sociable, and as free from the ceremo* 
nious civility of country gentlefolks as any 1 ever met 
with. They treat me more like a near relation than a 
stranger, and their house is always open to me. The 
old gentleman carries me to Cambridge in his chaise. 
He is a man of learning and good sense, and as simple 
as parson Adams. His wife has a very uncommon un* 
derstanding, has read much to excellent purpose, and is 
more polite than a duchess. The son, who belongs to 
Cambridge, is a most amiable y6ung man, and the 
daughter quite of a piece with th^ rest of the femily. 
They see but little company, whieh suits me exactly ; 
go when I will, I find a Imuse filtl of peace and cordia- 
lity in all its parts, and I am sure to hear no scandal, 
but such discourse instead of it as we are all better foh 
You remember Rousseau's description of ai) English 
morning; such are the mornings I spend with these 
good people ; and the evenings diiier from them in 
nothing, except that they are still more snug and 
quieter. Now I know them, \ wonder that I liked 
Himtingdon so well before I knew them, and am apt 
to think I should find every place disagreeable that 
had not an Unwin belonging to it. 

This incident convinces me of the truth of an obser- 
vation 1 have often made, that when we circumscribe 
our estimate of all that is clever within the limits of 
our own acquaintance (which I at least have been 
always apt to do), we are guilty of a very uncliantabl^ 
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ceqsure upon the rest of the world, and of a narrow- 
ness of thinking' disgraceful to ourselves. Wapping 
and RedrMF may contain some of the most amiable 
persons living, and such as one would go to Wapping 
and Redriff to make acquaintance with. You remember 
Jkf r. Gray's stanza — 

*^ FcUl many a gem of purest cay serene 
The deep nn^thom'd caves of ocean bear : 
Full mauy a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

Yours, dear Joe, 

W, V* 


TO LADY HEiK£TH. 

Huntiugdon, Mareh6, I766. 
MY DEAR COt7SIK« 

I HAVE for some time pSist imputed your silence to 
the cause which you yourself assign for it, viz. to my 
change of situation ; and was even sagacious enough 
to account for the frequency of your letters to me, 
while 1 lived alone, from yoar attention to me in a 
state of such solitude as seemed to make it an act of 
particular charity to write to me. I bless God fof it, 
I was happy even then ; solitude has nothing gloomy 
in it if the soul points upwards. St. Paul tells his 
Hebrew converts, *' Ye are come (already come) to 
Mount Sion, to an innumerable company of angels, to 
the general assembly of the first-bom, which are writ* 
ten in Heaven, and to Jesus the mediator of the new 
coveuant." When this is the case, as surely it was 
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with tfaeiDi or the Spirit of Truth had never spoken it, 
there ig an end of the melancholy and dulness of a 
solitary life at once. You will not 8uq[>eet me, my 
dear Cousin, of a design to understand thb passage 
literally. But this* however, it certainly means ; tliat a 
lively faith is able to anticipate in some measure the 
joys of that heavenly society, which the soul shall 
actually possess hereafter. 

Since I have changed my situation^ I have found still 
greater cause of thanksgiving to the Father of all mer- 
cies. The family with whom I live are Christians; 
and it has pleased the Almighty to bring me to the know-r 
ledge of tliem, that I may want no means of improve- 
ment in that temper and conduct which he is pleased 
to require in all his servants. 

My dear Cousin ! one half of the Christian world 
would call this madness, fanaticism, and folly: but 
are not these things warranted by the word of God, 
not only in the passages [ hav^ cited, but in many 
others ? If we have no communion with God here, 
surely we can expect none hereafter A faith that 
does not place our conversation in Heaven ; that does 
not warm the heart, and purify it too ; that does not, 
in short, govern our thought, word, and deed, is no 
faith, nor will it obtain for us any spiritual blessing 
hfre or hereafter. Let us see therefore, my dear 
Cousin, that \^e do not deceive ourselves in a n^atter 
of such infinite moment. The worid will be ever telling 
us that we are good enough ; and the woiid will vilify 
us behind our backs. But it is not the world >irhich 
tries the heart ; that is the prerogative of God alone. 
My dear Cousin ! I have often prayed fpr you behind 
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your backy and now I pray for you fo your face. 
There are many who would aot forgive me this wrong; 
but 1 have kaown you so long, and so well, that I am 
not afraid of telling you how smcerely I wish for 
TOttr growtii in every Christian grace, In every thing 
that may promote and secure your everlasting wel- 
fiire. 

I am obliged to Mrs. Cowper for the book, which 
yon perceive arrived safe. I am willing to consider it 
as an intimation on her part that she would wish me 
to write to her, and shall do it accordingly. My cir* 
cnmstances are rather particular,^ such as call upon my 
friends, those I mean who are truly such, to take some 
litde notice of me ; and will naturally make those who 
are not such in sincerity rather shy of doing it. To 
this I impute the silence of many with regard to me, 
who« before the affliction that befel me, were ready 
enough to converse with me. 

Yours ever, 

W. C. 


TO MRS. COWPER. 

MY DEAR COUSIN, 

I AM much obliged to you for Pearsall's Meditations, 
e^cially as it furnishes me with an occasion of writing 
to you, which is all I have waited for. My friends 
must excuse me, if I write to none but those who 
lay it fairly in my way to do so. The inference I am 
apt to draw from their silence is, that they wish me to 
be silent too. 

I have great reason, my dear Cousin>to be thankful 
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to the gracious Providence that conducted me to this 
place. The lady in whose house I live, is so excelleot 
apersoDy and regards me with a frieudship. so truly 
Christian, that 1 could almost fancy my own mother 
restored to life again, to compensate to me for all the 
friends I have lost, and all my connexions broken. 
She has a son at Cambridge in all respects worthy of 
such a mother^ the most amiable young man I 
ever knew. His natural. and acquired endowments 
are very considerable; and as to hb virtues, 1 need 
only say, that he is a Christian. It ought to be 
a matter of daily thanksgiving to me, that 1 am 
admitted into the society of such persons; and I 
pray God to make me and keep me .worthy ^of them. 

Your brother Martin has been very kind to me, 
having written to me twice in a style wliich, though 
it was once irksome to me, to say the least I now/ 
know how to value. I pray God to forgive me 
the many light things I have both said and thought of 
him and his labours. Hereafter I shall consider him 
as a burning and a shining light, and as one of those 
*' who, having turned unto righteousness, shall shine 
hereafter as the stars for ever and ever." 

So mupb for the state of my heart ; as to my spirits, 
I am cheerful and happy, and having peace with God 
have peace within myself. For the continuance of 
this blessing I trust to Him who gives it : and they 
H'ho trust in Him shall never be confounded. 

Yours affectionately, 

W. C, 

Huntingdon » 

at the Rev. Mr. ntiwio*B, 

March 12^ 1785. 
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TO MRS. COWPER. 

MY DEAR COUSIN, 

I AGREE with you that letters are not essential to 
friendship; but they seem to be a natural fruit of it, 
when they are the only intercourse that can be had. 
And a friendship producing no sensible effects is so 
like Indifference,. that the appearance may easily de- 
ceive even an acute discemen I retract however all 
that I said in my last upon this subject, having reason 
to suspect that it proceeded from a principle which I 
would discourage in myself upon all occasions, even a 
pride that felt itself hurt upon a mere suspicion of 
neglect. I have so much cause for humility, and so 
much need of it too, and every little sneaking resent- 
ment is such an enemy to it, that I hope I shall never 
give quarter to any thing that appears in the shape of 
sullenness, or self^consequence, hereafter. Alas! if 
my best Friend, who laid down his life for me, were to 
remember all the instances- in which I have neglected 
him, and to plead them against me in judgment, 
where should 1 hide my guilty head in the day of re- 
compense } 1 will pray therefore for blessings upon 
my friends even though they cease to be so, and upon 
my enemies though they continue such. The deceit- 
fulness of the natural heart is inconceivable. I know 
well that I passed upon my friends for a person at 
least religiously inclined, if not actually religious ; and 
what is more wonderful I thought myself a Christian, 
when I had no faith in Christ, when I saw no beauty 
in him that I should desire him ; in short, when I had 
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neither faith nor love, Dor any Christmn grace what* 
ever, but a thousand seeds of rebellion instead, ever- 
more springing up in enmity against him. But blessed 
be God, even the God who is become my salvation, 
the bail of affliction, and rebuke for sin has swept 
away the refuge of lies. It pleased the Almighty in 
great mercy to set all my misdeeds before me. At 
length, the storm being past, a quiet and peac^e^l se* 
renity of soul succeeded, such as ever attends the gift 
of lively fidth in the all-sufficient atonement, and the 
sweeX sense of mercy and pardon purchased by the 
blood of Christ. Thus did he brealc me and bind 
me up ; thus did he wound me, and his hands made me 
whole. My dear Cousin, 1 make no apology for en- 
tertaining you with the history of my conversiitNi, be- 
cause I know you to be a Christian in tiie sterling 
import of the appellation. Tl^is is however but a very 
summary account of the matter, neither would a let- 
ter contain the astonishing particulars of it. If we 
ever meet again in this world, I will relate them to 
you by word of molith ; if not, they wifil serve for 
the subject of a conference in tbe next, where I doubt 
not I shall remember and record them with a gratis 
tude better suited to the subject. 

Yours, ray dear Cousin, aflfectionately, 

W.C. 
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TO MRS. COWPER. 

April 17, 17M. 
MT DEAR COUSIN> 

As ID matters ttnaftaiiiable by reason, and unrevealed 
in the Seripture, it is impossible to argue at all ; so, 
in Blatters concemiog which reason can only give a 
probable guess, and the Scripture has made no ex* 
plidt discovery, it is, though not impossible to argue 
at all, yet imposnble to argue to any certain conclu- 
sion. This seems to me to be the very case with the 
point in question—treason is able to form many plausi- 
ble conjectures concerning the possibility of our know- 
ing each other in a future state ;^nd the Scripture has, 
here and there, favoured us with an expression that 
looks at teast like a slight intimation of it; but be- 
cause a conjecture can never amount to a proof, and a 
alight intimation cannot be construed into a positive 
assertion, therefore 1 think we can never come to any 
absolute conclusion upon the subject. We may in* 
deed reason about the plausibility of our conjectures^ 
and we may discuss, with great industry and shrewd- 
ness of ailment, those passages in the Scripture 
which seem to lavour the opinion ; but still, no cer- 
tain means having been afforded us, no certain end 
can be attained ; and after all that can be said, it will 
still be doubtful whether we shall know each other or 
not. ( 

As to arguments founded upon hufioan reason only, 
it would be easy to muster up a mudi greater number 
on the afiurmative side of the question, than it would 

VOL, I. E 
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be worth my while to write, or yours to read. Let u» 
see therefore what the Scripture says, or seems to say, 
towards the pronf of it; aiid of this kind of argument 
also I shay insert but a few of those which seem to- 
me to be the jfairest and cleawst for the fruffSfse. 
For after all, a disptttant on citlier aide of this ipieitiM 
is in danger of that cemore of our blessed Lord's, 
^ Ye do ^rr, ftot knowing tbe Scsiptttie, nor the power 
of God." 

As to parables, I know it had been said, ia the (iis* 
pute eoncenmig the inteimedilite stale, that they are 
not argumentative ; but this having been controverted 
by very wise and good men, and the parable of Dives^ 
and Laaaros having been used by such to prove an 
interinediate state, I see not why it may not be as ftirly 
used for the proof of any other matter which it seems 
fairly to imply. In thiis parable we see that Vivts is re* 
presented as knowing Lazarus, and Abraham asknowing 
them both, and the discourse between them is entirely 
concerning their respective eharaKsters aad orcum- 
stances upon earth. Here therefore our Saviowr seems 
to countenance the notion of a matiial knowledge and 
recollection; and if a aoul that has periiiied dhaftl 
know the soal that is saved, siirely the heirs oi salva- 
tion shall know and recollect each other. 

•In the first ei»stle to the Thessalonians^ the seeosd 
chapter, and mneteenth verse, St. Paol says^ ^* Wimt 
]««our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing^ Ate not 
even , ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at 
his c^ng I For ye are our glory and our joy.'' 

As to the tkope which the Apostle has lormed cod- 
tmritig them, be himself refers the aeoraB|iiishncnt of 
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it to the cQmiog of Chx^U mefnting that then he 
Bhottld receive the teeompease of his laho^rs in their 
behalf; his joy aod giory he refers likewise to the same 
period, both which would result from the sight of 
aucbAiunbers redeemed by the blessing of God upon 
lib ministration, when he should .present them before 
the great Judge, and say, in the words of a greater 
ibaa himself, ^' Lo ! I, and the children whom thou 
hast given me.*' Tliis seems to imply that the Apostle 
should know the converts, and the converts the 
Apostle, at least at the day of judgment ; and if then, 
in^hy not afterwards 1 

See also the fourth chapter of that epistle, verses 
l^, 14, 16, wbidi I have not room to transcribe. 
Here the Apostle comforts them under tlicir affliction 
for their deceased brethren, exhorting them " Not to 
iM)rrow as without hope;'' and what is the hope by 
which he teaches them to support their spirits f Even 
this, '^ That them which sleep in Jesus shall Qod bring 
with him/' In other words^ and by a fair paraj^rase 
purely, lelUog them they are only taken from them for 
a season, and that they should receive them at their 
resurrection. 

If you can take off the force of these texts, my 
dear Cousin, you will go a great way towards shaking 
ny opinion ; if not, I think they mu^ go a great way 
lowards shaking yours. 

• The reason why I did not send you my opinion of 
Pearsall was, because I had not then read him; I have 
read him sioce, and like him much, especially the latter 
part of him; but you have whetted my curiosity to 
iee the last letter by tearing it out : unless you can 
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give me a good reason why I shouid not see it, I shall 
inquire for the book the first time 1 go to Cambridge. 
Perhaps I may be partial to Hervey for the sake of his 
other writings; but I cannot give Pearsall the .prefer- 
eoce to himi for I think him one of the most scriptural 
writers in the world. 

YourSy. 

W. C. 


TO MRS. COWPER. 

April 18, 1769. 
MY DEAR COUSIN, 

Having gone as far as I thoogfat needftd to justify 
the opinion of our meeting and knowing each other 
hereafter, I find, upon reflection, that I have done but 
half my business, and that one of the questions you 
proposed remains entirely unconddered, viz. '* Wbe* 
ther the things of our present state will not be of too 
low and mean a nature, to engage our thoughts^ or 
make a part of our communications in Heaven.^' 

The common and ordinary occnrrences of life no 
doubt, and even the ties of kindred, and of all tem- 
poral interests, will be entirely discarded from amongst 
that happy society; and possibly even the remem- 
brance of them done away. But it does not therefore 
follow that our spiritual concerns, even in thb life, 
will be forgotten ; neither do I think that they can 
ever appear trifling to us in any the most distant pe- 
riod of eternity. God, as you say in reference to the 
Scripture, will be all in all. But does not that ex- 
pression mean that, being admitted to so near an ap- 
proach to our heavenly Father and Redeemer, our 
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whok nature, the soul and all its faculties, will be em* 
ployed in praising and adoring him f Doabtless how- 
ever this will be the case ; and if so, will it not furnbh 
^ot a glonous theme of thanksgiving, to recoitect 
*' The i^ whence we were hewn, and the hole of the 
pit whence w« were dinned V To recoUe<^ the time 
when our faith, which under the tuition and nurture 
4>f the Holy Spirit has produced such a plentiful har- 
vest of immortal bliss, was as a grain of mustard seed, 
aniall in itself, promising hut little frnit, and producing 
less? To recollect the various attempts that were 
made upon it, by the Word, tlie Flesh, and the Devils 
and its various triumphs over all, by the assistance of 
Ood^ through our Lord Jesus Christ? At present^ 
%vhatever our convictiom may be of the sinfulness and 
corruption of our nature, we can make but a very im* 
perfect estimate either of our weakness or our guilt. 
Tlieo, no doubt, we shall understand the full value of 
Ihe wooder&l salvation wrought out for us : and it 
fleems reasonable to suppose, that, in order to form a 
just idea of our redemption^ we shall be able to form 
A just one of tlte danger we have escaped; when we 
know how weak and frail we were, surely we shall be 
more able to render due praise and honour to His 
strength who fought for us ; when we know completely 
the hatefiilness ot sin in the sight of God, and how 
deeply we were tainted by it, we shall know how to 
value the blood by which we were cleansed as we 
on^t. The twenty-four eiders, in the fif^hof the Reve- 
lations, give glory to God for their redemptum out o( 
4svery kindred, and tongue, and people, and. nation. 
Tfaia surely inqplies a retrosfiect to their respectife 
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conditions upon Earth, and that each remenihered 
out of what particular kindred and nation he had 
been redeemed; and if so, then surely the minutest 
circumstance of their redemption did not escape their 
memory. They who triumph over the Beast, in the 
fifteenth chapter, sing the song of Moses, the servant 
' of God ; and what was that song ? A sublime record 
' of Israel's deliverance and the destruction of her ene- 
mies in the Red Sea, typical no doubt of the song 
which the redeemed in Sion shall sing to celebrate 
their own salvation, and the defeat of their spiritual 
enemies. This, again, implies a recollection of the 
dangers they had before encountered, and the supplies 
of strength and ardour they had in every emergency 
received from the great deliverer out of all. These quo- 
tations do not indeed prove that their warfare upon 
Earth includes a part of their converse with each 
other ; but they prove that it is a theme not unworthy 
to be heard even before the throne of -God, and 
therefore it cannot be unfit for reciprocal communi* 
cation. 

But you doubt whether there is any communication 
between the blessed at all; neither do I recoUect any 
Scripture that proves it, or that bears any relation to 
the subject. But reason seems to require it so pe- 
remptorily, that a society without sodal intercourse 
seems to be a solecism, and a contradiction in terms, 
and the inhabitants of those regions are called, you 
know, in Scripture, an innumerable company ^ and an 
assembly t which seems to convey the idea of society 
as clearly as the word itself. Human testimony weighs 
bat little, in matters of this sort, but let it have all the 
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iiveighC it can : I know no greater names in divinity 
than Watts and Doddridge ; they were both of this 
<^nion, and I send you the words of the latter : — 

^' Oar camfianiims in glory may probably assist ns 
by their wise and good observations, when we come 
to make the Providence of God, here upon Earth, 
under the guidance and direction of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, ihe auhfect of our mutual converse" 

Thus, my dear Cousin, I have spread out my rea- 
sons before you for an opinion which, whether admit- 
ted or denied, affects not the state or interest of our 
soul. May our Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctiiier, 
conduct, us into his own Jerusalem ; where there shall 
be no night, neither any darkness at all ; where we shall 
be free even from innocent error, and perfect in the 
light of the knowledge of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. C. 


TO MRS, COWPER. 

Hnntingdoni Sept 3, I766. 
MY DEAR COUSIN, 

It is reckoned, you know, a great achievement to si- 
lence an opponent in disputation ; and your silence 
was of so long a continuance, that I might well begin 
to please myself with the apprehension of having ac- 
computed so arduous a matter. To be serious, how- 
ever, I am not sorry that what I have said concerning 
our knowledge of each other in a future state, has a 
littte inclined you to the affirmative. For though the 
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redecHied of the Lord shall be sure of being as happj 
10 that state as infinite power, employed by infinite 
goodness, can make them, jtind tbeivfore it may seen 
immaterial whether we shall, or shall not, recollect 
each other hereafter, yet our present bappmeas at 
least is a little interested in the question. A parent, a 
friend, a wife, must needs, I think, feel a little heart- 
ache at the thought of an eternal separation from the 
objects of her regard ; and not to know them, when 
she meets them in another life, or never to meet them at 
all, amounts, though not altogetlier, yet nearly to the 
same thing. Remember them I think she needs must 
To hear that they are happy, will indeed be no small 
addition to her own felicity ; but to see theln so, will 
surely be a greater. Thus at least it appears to our 
present human apprehension ; consequently, therefore, 
to think that when we leave them, we lose thetti fi>r 
ever, that we must remain eternally ignorant whether 
they, that were fiesh of our flesh, and bone of our 
bone, partake with us of celestial glory, or are disin- 
herited of their heavenly portion, must shed a dismal 
gloom over all our present connexions. For my own 
part, this life is such a momentary thing, and all its in- 
terests have so shrunk in my estimation, since by the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ I became attentive to 
the things of another, that, like a worm in the bud of 
all my friendships and alfections, this veiy thought 
would eat out the hear( of them all, had I a thousand; 
:and were their date to terminate with this life, I think 
I should have no inclination to cultivate and improve 
such a fugitive business. Yet friendship is necessary 
to our happiness here ; and built upon Christian prm- 
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ciples, upon which only it can stand, is a thing even of 
religious sanction — for what is that love which the 
Holy Spirit, speaking hy St. John, so much inculcates, 
but friendship^ the only love which deserves the 
name ; a love which can toil, and watch, and deny it- , 
self, and go to death for its brother. Worldly friend- 
ships are a poor weed compared with this ; and even 
this onion of spirit in the bond of peace would suffer, 
in my mind at least, could I think it were only coeval 
with our earthly mansions. It may possibly argue 
great weakness in me, in this instance, to stand so 
much in need of future hopes to support me in the 
discharge of present duty. But so it is — I am far, I 
know, very far from being perfect in Christian love, or 
any other divine attainment, and am therefore unwil* 
lii^ to forego whatever may help me in my progress. 

You are so kind as to inquire after my health, for 
which reason I must tell you, what otherwise would 
not be worth mentioning, that I have lately been just 
enough indisposed to convince me that not only hu- 
man life in general, but mine in particular, hangs by a 
slender thread. I am stout enough in appearance, yet 
a little illness demolishes me. I have had a severe 
riiake, and the building is not so firm as it was. But I 
bless God forit with all my heart. If the inner man 
be but strengthened day by day, as, I hope, under 
the renewing influences of the Holy Ghost it will be, 
no matter how soon the outward is dissolved. He 
who bas in a manner raised me from the dead, in a li- 
teral sense, has given me the grace, I trust, to be 
ready at the shortest notice to surrender up to him 
|hat life which I have twice received from. him. Whe« 
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iber I live or die, I desire H owy be to His Glory, 
and it rau3t be to my happioess. — I thaak God that I 
liAYe those amongst my kindred to whom. I can write 
without reserve my sentiments upon tbb subject, as I 
do to you/ A letter upon any other sufajeet is m<»tt 
insifMd to me than, ever my task was when a scbodboy ; 
and I say not tins in vatn glory, God forbid I hut to 
show you what the Almighty, wbeae name I am un- 
worthy to mention, has done for me, the chief of sior 
ners. Once he was a terror to me, and his service 
Oh what a weariness it was! Now I can say 1 love 
him, and his holy name, and 1 am never so happy as 
when I speak of his mercies to me. 

Yours, dear Cousin, 


mtmmmm 


TO MRS. COWPER. 

HoBtlagdoD, Oct 20, 17d(S. 
MY DEAR COUSIN, 

I AM very sorry for poor Charles's ilhiess> and hope 
you will soon have cause to thank God for his com* 
plete recovery. We have an epidemical fever in this 
country likewise, which leaves behind it a conti&ttal 
sighing, almost to suffocation ; not that I have seen 
any instance of it, for, blessed be God ! our family 
have hitherto escaped it, but such was the account I 
heard of it this morning. 

I am obliged to you for the interest you take in my 
welfare, and for your inquiring, so particularly after 
the manner in which ray time passes here. As to 
amusements, 1 mean what the world caUs such» W4? 
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have none ; tfK place Meed sfraffns with ^len, and 
caids and dancing' are die proiessed bttBioess of ai* 
moat all the geniie inhabitaDts af Hintiaqgdofi. We 
nelitte to take part in them, er to be aeceMaries to Htm 
fray of aMirdering oar time, and by ao dokig have ae* 
^red the naaie of MetluMiNsts. ifaviog told yott how 
we do not spend our time, I will next say }iow we do. 
We breaiii»t eoaiaionly between eight and nine ; till 
eleven, we read either the ^riptwre, or ^e Sermons of 
saaae faithful preacher of those iM>ly mysteries ; at 
deven we attend Divine Service, windi is performed 
here twiee every day ; and from twelve to three we 
separate and anuise onvselves as we please. During that 
intervai I either read in my own apartment, or walk, 
orride^or work ai the garden. We seldom sit an boor 
ater dinner, but if the weather permits adjourn to 
the ganhen, where with Mrs, Unwin mid her son I have 
generally the pleasuire of religious conversation till 
€ea>time. If it rains, or is too windy for waHung, we 
either ooaverse within doors, or sing some hymns of 
Martin's collection, and by the help of Mrs. Unwin's 
harpsichord make up a tolerable concert, in which oiir 
hearts, i hope, are the best and most musical per- 
formers. After tea we sally forth to walk in good 
earnest. Mrs. Unwin is a good walker, and we have 
generally travelled about four miles before we see 
home again. When tlie days are short, we make this 
excursion in the former part of the day, between 
church-time and dinner. At night we read and con- 
verse, as before, ti41 supper* and commonly finbh the 
eveningcither with hymns or a sermon, and last ef aM 
the family are called to prayers. I need not tcH you^ 
that snch a life as this is consisteat with the ntatost 
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cheerfulness; accordingly we are all ha|^y/ and dwell 
together in unity as brethren. Mrs. Unwm has al- 
most a maternal affection for me, and I have. some* 
thing veiy like a filial one for her, and her son and I 
are brothers. Blessed be the God of our salvation for 
such companions, and for such a life ; above all, for a 
heart to like it. 

I have had many. anxious thoughts about taking 
orders, and I believe every new convert is apt to think 
himself called upon for that purpose; but it has 
pleased God, by means which there b no need to par- 
ticularize, to give me full satisfiiction as to* the pro- 
priety of declining it ; indeed they who have the least 
idea of what I have suffered from the dread of public 
exhibitions, will readily excuse my never attempting 
them hereafter. In the meantime, if it please the Al- 
mighty, I may be an instrument of turning many to 
the truth in a private way, and I ho|)e that my en- 
deavours in this way have not been entirely unsuccess- 
ful. Had I the zeal of Moses, I should want an 
Aaron to be my spokesman. 

Yours ever, my dear Cousin, 

W.C. 


TO MRS. COWPER. 

March 11,1767. 
MT DEAR COUSIN, 

To find those whom I lov«, clearly and strongly per- 
suaded of evangelical truth, gives me a pleasure supe- 
rior to any that this world can afford me. Judge 
then, whether your letter, in whidi the body and sub- 
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stance.of a saving faith is so evidently set forth, could 
jmeet with a lukewarm reception at my haiids> or be 
entertained with indifference!. Would you know the 
true reason of my . long silence ? Ck>nsGioiis that my 
religious principles are generally excepted agamst, and 
that the conduct they produce, wherever they are 
heartily maintained^ is still more the otyect of disap^ 
probation than those principles themselves; and re- 
membering that I had made both the one and the 
.other known. to you, without having any clear assur- 
ance that our faith in Jesus was of the same stamp and 
character;, I could not help tanking it possible that 
you might disapprove both my sentiments and prac- 
tice ;, that you might think the . one unsupported by 
Scripture, and the other whimsical, and unnecessarily 
strict and rigorous,, and consequently would be rather 
pleased with the suspension of a corresp<Midence, 
which a diffi^rent way of thinking upon so momentous 
a subject as that we wrote upon, was likely to render 
tedious and irksome to you. 

I have told you the truth from my heart; foigive 
me these injurious suspicions, and never imagine that 
I shall, hear from you upon this delightful theme with- 
.out a real joy, or without prayer to God.to. prosper 
you in the ,way of his truth, his sanctifying and sav- 
ing truth. The book you mention lies now upon my 
table. Marshal is an old acquaintance of mine : f 
have both read him and heard him read with plea- 
sure and edification. The doctrines he maintains are, 
under the influence of the spirit of Chrbt, the very 
life of my soul, and the soul of all my happiness : 
that Jesus is a present Saviour from the guilt of sin 

VOL. I. F 
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by his mast prscions blood, tnd from iIm power of it 
by hn spint; Hitt, eomipt and wvetdied in onrselveS) 
in faitt, tad in fttm Mify, we mre leoaipiete ; tlmtbtii^ 
enitcd <x> lesos by a timely faith, we have m solid and 
eterod interest in his ebedktioe and stdfetings, to jus^ 
tiiy OS before the Ihoe of our heaVenly father; vA ■- 
that all this inestimable treasure^ the earnest of ^a^nch . 
is In grace, and its consunMiation in giory> is given^ \ 
'. freely giinm to us of God; in short, ttarthe hath | 
I opened the fcingdom of Heaven €o aU Mincn. * 
These are tlK truths wfaich, by the gntce of God, 
shall ever be dearer to me than life itself; shall ever 
be placed next my heart, as the throne whevean the 
Saviour himself shall sit, lo sway all its motions, and 
redoce that world of iniquity «id rebellion to a state 
ofilial and afieetionsne obedisnee to the wii of the 
most Holy. 

lliese, my dear Cousin, are the trutiis, to winch by 
nature we ut« enemies-^hey debase the sinner, aod 
exalt the Saviour, to a degtee whieh the [wide of ottir 
hearts (till Almighty graoe subdues tbem) is deter- 
mined never to attow. May the Aimighfy reveal ids 
Son in ottr hearts oontanually more and more, and 
teach 08 to increase in tove towards him continually, 
for having giten us the unspeakable riches of Christ ! 

Yours faidifuHy, 

w: c. 
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TO MRS. COWPEB. 

March 14. 1707. 
MY DEAR COUSIN^ 

I JUST add a line by way of Postscript to my last, 
to apprise, you of the arrivai of a very dear friend 
of mine at the Park on Friday next* the son of Mr. 
Unwin» whom I have desired to 'call on you, in his 
way from London to Huntingdon. If you knew him 
as well as I do« you would love him as much. But 
I leave the y^uog man to speak for himself, which 
he is very able to do. He is ready possessed of 
an answer to every question you can possibly ask 
concerning me, and knows my whole, story from first 
to last. I give you this previous notice, because I 
know you are not fond of atraoge faces, and because 
I thought it would in some degree save him the pam 
of announcing himself. 

I am become a great florist, and shrub doctor. 
If the Major can make up a small packet of seeds 
that will make a figure in a garden^ where we have 
little else besides jessamine and honey-suckle ; such 
a packet I mean as may be put in one's fob» I will 
promise to take great care of them, as I ought to 
value natives of the Park. They must not be &uch 
however as require great skill in the management^ 
for at present I have no skill to spare. 

I think Marshal one of the best writers, and the 
most spiritual expositor of Scripture, I ever read. 
I admire the strength of his argument, and the clear- 
ness of his reasonings, upon those parts of our most 
holy religion which are generally least understood 
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(even by real Christians), as masterpieces of the kind. 
His section upon the union of the soul with Chrbt 
u an instance of what I mean, in which he has spoken 
of a most mysterious truth with admirable perspi- 
cuity, and with great good sense, making it all the 
while subservient to his main purport of provmg 
holiness to be the fruit and effect of faith. 

I subjoin thus much upon that author, because, 
though you desired my opinion of him, I remember 
that in my last I rather left you to find it out by in- 
ference, than expressed it as I ought to have done. 
I never met with a man who understood the plan of 
salvation better, or was more happy in explaining it. 

W.C. 


TO MRS. COWPER. 

Hundngdon, April 3, 1707. 
MY DEAR COUSIN, 

You sent my friend Unwin'horae to us charmed 
with your kind reception of him, and with every 
thing he saw at the Park. Shall I once more give you 
a peep into my vile and deceitful heart? What motive 
do you think lay at the bottom of my conduct when 
I desired him to call upon you ? 1 did not suspect 
at first that pride and vain glory had any share in it ; 
but quickly after I had recommended the visit to 
him, I discovered in that fruitful soil the very root 
of the matter. You know I am a stranger here; 
all such are suspected characters, unless they bring 
their credentials with them. To this moment, I be^ 
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lieve, it is matter of speculation in the pbce, whence 
I came, and to whom 1 belong. 

Though mj friend, you may suppose, before I 
was admitted an inmate here, was satisfied that I was 
not a mere vagabond, and has since that time re- 
ceived more convincing proofs of my sp&fuibHiiy, 
yet I could not resi^ the opportunity of furnishing 
him with ocular demonstration of it, by introducing 
him to one of my most splendid connexions; that 
when he hears me called ^^JTMt fellow Cowper," 
which has happened heretofore, he may be ablCt 
upon unquestionable evidence, td assert my gentle- 
manhood, and relieve me from the weight of that 
opprobrious appellation. Oh Pride! Pride! it de- 
ceives with the subtlety of a serpent, and seems to 
walk erect, though it crawls upon the Earth. How 
will it twist and twine itself about, to get froin under 
the Cross, which it is the glory of our Christiaii call- 
ing to be able to bear with patience and good will. 
They who can guess at the heart of a stranger, and 
you especially, who are of a compassionate temper, 
will be more ready, perhaps, to excuse me, in this 
instance, than I can be to excuse* myself. But in 
good truth it was abominable pride of heart, indig- 
liation aud vanity, and deserves no better name. 
How should such a creature be admitted into those 
pure and sinless mansions,where nothing shall enter that 
defileth, did not the blood of Christ, applied by the 
hand of faith, take away the guilt of sin, and leave no 
spot or stain behind it ? Oh what continual need have 
I of an Almighty, All-sufficient Saviour! I am glad 
you are acquainted so particularfy with all the cif- 

F 2 
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cumsfauces of my story, for I know that your secresy 
and discretion may be trusted with any thing. A 
thread of mercy ran through all the intricate maze 
of those afflictive providences, so mysterious to my- 
self at the* time, and which must ever remain so to 
alt, who will not see what was the great design of 
them ; at the judgment-seat of Christ the whole shall 
be laid open. How is the rod of iron changed into 
a sceptre of love ! 

I thank you for the seeds ; I have committed some 
of each sort to the ground, whence they will soon 
spring up like so many mementos to remind me of 
my friends at the Park. 

W.C, 


• TO MRS. COWPER. 

HoQtijigdoii, July IS, 17&t, 
MY DEAR COUSIN, 

The newspaper has told you the truth. Poor Mr* 
Unwin being flung from his horse, as he was going to 
his church on Sunday morning, received a dreadful 
fracture on the back part of the scull, under which 
he languished till Thursday evening, and then died. 
This awful dispensation has left an impression upon 
our spirits, )vbich will not presently be worn off. He 
died in a poor cottage, to which he was carried im- 
mediately after his fall, about n mile from home ; and 
his body could not be brought to his bouse, till . the 
spirit was gone to him who gave it. May it be a les- 
son to us to watch, since we know not the day nor 
the hour when our Lord cometh ! 
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The effect of it upon my circum stances will only he 
a change of. the place of my abode. For I shall still, 
by God's leave, continue with Mrs. Unwin, whose be- 
haviour to me has always been that of a mother to a 
son. We know not yet where we shall settle, but 
we trust that the Lord, whom we seek, will go before 
us, and prepare a rest for us. We have employed 
our friend Haweis, Dr. Conyers of Helmsley in York- 
shire, and Mr. Newton of Olney, to look out a place 
for us, but at present are entirely ignorant under 
which of the three we shall settle, or whether under 
either. I have written to my Aunt Madan, to desire 
Martin to assist us with his inquiries. It is probable 
we shall stay here till Michaelmas. 

W.C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

Iluntiugdoo, July iG, l7Gr, 
BBAK JOE> 

Your wishes that the newspapers may have misin- 
formed you, are vain. Mr. Unwin is dead, and died 
in the manner there mentioned. At nine o'clock oa 
Sunday morning h^ was in perfect health, and as 
likely to live twenty years as either of us, and before 
ten was stretched speechless and senseless upon a 
flock bed, ill a poor cottage, where (it being impossible 
to i;eipove him) he died on Thursday evening. 1 
beard hb dying groans, the effect of great agony, for 
he was a strong man, and much convulsed in \\h last 
pion^ents. The few short intervals of sense that 
were indulged him he spent iu earnest prayer, and in 
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expressioDs of a firm trust and confidence in the only 
Saviour. To that strong b^d we mu»t all resort at 
last, if we would have hope in our death ; when every 
other refuge foils, we arc ^ad to fly to the only 
shelter, to which we ^an repair to any purpose ; and 
happy is it for us when, the false ground we have cho- 
sen for ourselves being broken under us, we find our- 
selves obliged to have recourse to the rock which 
can never be shaken — when this b our lot, we re- 
ceive great and undeserved mercy. 

Our society will not break up, but we shall settle 
in some other place ; where, is at present uncertain*. 

Yours, 

W.C. 


TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

Olneyf Jane 16, I768. 
DEAR JOE, 

I THANK you for SO full an answer to so empty aq 
epistle. If Oiney furnished any thing for your amuse^ 
ment, you should have it in return ; but occurrences 
here are as scarce as cucumliers at Chrbtmas. 

I visited St. Alban's about a fortnight since in per* 
son, and I visit it every day in thought. The recoliec-: 
tion of what passed there, and the consequences that 
followed it, fill my mind continually, and make the 
circumstances of a poor transient half-spent life so. 
msipid and unaffecting, that I have no heart to think 

• On the fourteenth of October following, the Society 
was settled in the town of Olney in Bockinghamshire, of 
wlitch the Rev* Mr. Newton was Cnrate. 
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Of write much about them. Whether the nation is 
worshipping Mr. Wilkes or any other idol, is of little 
moment to one who hopes and believes that he shall 
shortly stand in the presence of the great and blessed 
God. I thank him, that he has given me such a 
deep impressed persuasion of this awful truth, as a 
thousand worlds would not purchase from me. It 
gives a relish to every blessing, and makes every trou- 
ble light. 

Affectionately yours, 

W.C. 


TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 


1769. 


DEAR JOE> 

Sir Thomas crosses the Alps, and Sir Cowper, for 
that is his title at Oloey, prefers his home to any other 
spot of Earth in the world. Horace, observing this 
difference of temper in different persons, cried out a 
good many years 3^, in the true spifit. of poetry, 
''How much one man differs from another T' This 
does not seem a very sublime exclamation in English, 
but I remember we were taught to admire it in the 
original. 

My dear friend, I am obliged to you for your in- 
vitation : but being long accustomed to retirement, 
which I was always fond of, I am now more than ever 
imwilling to revisit those noisy and crowded scenes 
which I never loved, and which I now abhor. I re- 
m<fmber you with all the friendship I ever professed, 
ivhich is as much as I ever entertained for any man. 
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But the stiange and oncommon kicideiits, of mjr life 
have given am entire new turn to my whole dimeter 
and conduct, and reodered me incapable of. receiving 
pleasure from tlie same empk>yment8 and amuse- 
ments of which I could readily partake in former days. 
I love you and yours, I thank you for your con-> 
tinued remembrance of me, and shall not cease to be 
their and your 

Affectionate Friend, 

And Servant, 

W.C. 

aaaaBssnsBSs 

TO MRS. COWPER. 

MT DEAR COUSIN, 

I HAVE not been behind hand in reproaching my- 
self with neglect, but desire to take ^me to myself 
for my unprofitableness in this, as well as in all other 
req)ects. I take the next immediate opportunity 
however of thanking you for yours, and of assuring 
yoQ, that instead of being surprised at your silence, I 
rather wonder that you, or any of my friends, have 
any room left for so careless and negligent a corres* 
pondent in your memories. I am obliged to you for 
the intelligence you send me of my kindred, and rejoice 
to hear of their welfare. He who settles the bounds 
of our habitations has at length cast oar lot at a 
great distance from each other ; but I do not there* 
ibre forget their former kindness to me, or cease to 
be interested ki their well being. You live in the 
centre of a world I know you do not delight in. 
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H«ppy are yoo« wy dear friend, w bdng able to <Us- 
oeifi tiK iBsulBcieocy of aH il can afi>rd to fill and 
satisfy tiie dmnn of ao iounortol sooL That 6^ 
who created us for the ai||ojFmcDt of Umielf hat de- 
termioed in mercy that it shsdl ^ us bere, ia older 
that the blessed result of all our inquiries after hap- 
pbeas ia the creature may be ia waxvn pivauit and a 
close attachment to our true iaterests, in fellowship 
and communion with Him, through the name and 
mediation of a dear Redeemer. I bless his goodness 
and grace, that I have any reason to hope I am a 
partaker with you in the desire after better things 
than are to be found iu a world polluted with sin, and 
therefore devoted to destruction. Mi^ he enable us 
both to consider our present life in its only true Ught, 
as an opportunity put into our hands to glorify him 
amongst men, by a oouduct suited to his word and 
will. I am miserably dclective in this holy and bless- 
ed art, but I hope there is ai the bottom of all my 
anful infirmities a sincere desire to live just so ^loog 
as I may be enabled, in ^me poor measure, to answer 
the end. of my existence in this respect, and then to 
obey the summons, and attend him in a world where 
they who are his servants here shall pay him an un« 
siofal obedience fi>r ever. Your dear mother is too 
good to «ic; and puts a more charitable construction 
upon my silence than the fact will fvarraut. I am not 
better employed than I should be in corresponding 
with her. 1 have that within which hinders me 
wretchedly in every thing that I ought to do, but is 
ppooe to trifle, and let time and every good thing run 
to waste. I hope however to write to her soon. 
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My love and best wishes attend Mr. Cowper, and all 
that inquii^ after me. May God be with you, to ble8» 
you, and do you good by all his dispensations; don*t 
forget me when you are speaking to our best Friend 
before his Mercy-seat. 

Your'scver, 

N. B. lam not married. W. C. 


TO MRS. COWPER. 

Olney, A«gast 3i, 1760. 
MY BEAR COUSIN, 

A LETTER from your brother Frederic br6nght 
me yesterday the most afflicting intelligence that has 
reached me these many years. I pray to God 
to comfort you, and to enable you to sustain this 
heavy strokci with that resignation to his will, which 
none but himself can give, and which he gives to 
none but his own children. How blessed and happy 
is your lot, my dear friend, beyond the common lot 
of the greater part of mankind ; that you know what 
it is to draw near to God in prayer, and are acquaint- 
ed with a Throne of Grace ! You have i^sources in 
the infinite love of a dear Redeemer, which are with- 
held from millions : and tlie promises of God, which 
are yea and amen in Jesus, are sufficient to answer 
all your necessities, and to sweeten the bitterest cup 
which your heavenly Father will ever put into your 
hand. May he now give you liberty to drink at 
these wells of salvation, till you are filled with con- 
solation and peace in the midst of trouble ! He has 
said, when thou passest through the tire I will be 
with thee, and when through the floods, they shall 
not overflow thee. You have need of such a word 
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as t\m, and he knows your need of it, and the time 
of necessity is the time when he will be sure to ap- 
pear in behalf of those who trust in him. I bear 
you and yours upon my heart before him night and 
day, for I never expect to hear of distress which 
shall call upon me with a louder voice to pray for 
the sufferer. 1 know the Lord hears me for myself, 
vile and sinful as I am, and believe and am sure that 
he will hear me for you also« He is the friend of the 
widow, and the father of the fatherless, even God in his 
holy habitation ; in all our afflictions he is afflicted, and 
chastens us. in mercy. Surely he will' sanctify this 
dispensation to you, do you great and everlasting 
good by it, make the world appear like dust and va- 
nity in your sight, as it truly is, and open to your 
view the glories of a better •:M>untry,. where there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow nor pain, but God 
shall wipe away all tears from your eyes for ever.^ O 
that comfortable word! "I have chosen thee in the 
furnace of affliction ;*' so that our very sorrows are 
evidences of our calling, and he chastens us, because 
we are his children. 

My dear Cousin, I commit you to the word of his 
Grace, and to the comforts of his holy Spirit. Your 
life is needful for your family ; may God in mercy to 
them prolong it, and may he preserve you from the 
dangerous effects, which a stroke like this might have 
upon a frame so tender as yours. I grieve with you, 
1 pray for you ; could I do more, I would, but God 
must comfort you. 

Yours, in our dear Lord Jesus, 

VOL. I. G 
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TO MRS. COWPER. 

My brottier cootiimcs nradi as he was. His case 
is a yery dangerous one. An iropostfaume of the li- | 

vtT, attended by an asthma and dropsy. The physi- i 

eian has Ifttle hope of his recovery, I Mfteve I night 
say none at all; only being a friend he does not formally 
grre him over, by ceasing to visit him, lest it should 
•ink hfe spirits. For my o%vn part I hare no expecta- 
tion of his recovery, except by a signal interpolation 
of Providence in -answer to prayer. His case is 
deaily out of the reach of medicine ; btft f have seen 
many a sickness healed, where the danger has been 
equally threatening, by the only physician of value. 
I doubt not h^ will have an interest in your prayers, 
as he has in the prayers of many. May the Lord in^ 
cline his ear, and give an answer of peace! I fcnmv 
it is good to he afflicted. I trust that you have found 
it so, and that under tlie teaching of Ood^s own 
Spirit we shall both be purified. It is the desire of 
my s6ul to seek a better country, where God sihali 
wipe away all tears from the eyes of his people t 
and where, looking back upon the ways by which 
he has led us, we ^haU be fiHed with everlasting won-^ i 

der, love, and praise. 

I must add no more. 

Your's ever, 

W.C 
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TO THE REV. J. NEWTON. 

If mh SI, 1770. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I AM glad that the Lord made you a fellow labourer 
witb u& in praying my dear brother out of darkness 
into hght It was a blessed work ; and wfaeo it shall be 
your turn to die in the Lord« aad to rest from aU your 
labours^ that work shall follow you^ I once enter- 
taioed hopes of his recovery : iron the moiueiit when 
it pleased God to give hiiB light in bis soul, there was 
for four days such a visible amendment in his body as- 
surprised us all. Dr< Glynn himself was puzzled, and 
began to think that all his threatening eonjectures would 
fiiil of their accomplbhment. I am well satisfied that 
it was thus ordered, not for his own sake^ but for 
the §alie of us, who had been so dee|^y concerned for 
hm spiritual welfare, that be might be able to give 
auch evident proof of the work of God upon hts 
tool as should leave no doubt behind it. As to 
his friends at Cambridge, they knew nothing of the 
natter. He never spoke of these things but to 
myself, nor to me, when others were within hearing, 
Except that he sometimes would speak in the pre- 
sence of the nurse. He knew well to make the dis* 
tioction bettveen those who could understand him, 
and tliose who could not; and that he was not 
in circumstances to maintain such a controversy as a 
declaration 6f his new views and sentiments would 
have exposed him to. Just after hb death I spoke <^ 
tlus chai^ to a dear friend of h», a fe^ow of the c<^- 
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Itgp, who had attended him through all his sickness 
with assiduity and tenderness. But he did not under- 
stand me. 

f now proceed to mention such particulars as I caa 
recollect, and which I had not opportuirity to insert in 
ray letters to Ofaiey ; for I left Cambridge suddenly, 
and ^K>oner than I expected. He was deeply impressed 
with a sense of the difficulties he should have to ea- 

■ 

counter, if it should please God to raise him again. 
He saw the necessity of being iaithful, and the oppo- 
sition he should expose himself to by being so. 
Under the weight of these thoughts he one day 
broke out in the following prayer, when only myself 
was with him. '* O Lord, thou art light ; and in thee 
is no darkness at all. Thou art the fountain of all 
wisdom, and it is essential to thee to be good and 
gracious. I am a child, O Lord, teach me how I 
shall conduct myself! Give me the wisdom of the ser- 
pent with the harmlessness of the dove! Bless the 
^ub thou hast committed to the care of thy helpless 
miserable creature, who has no wisdom or knowledge 
of his own, and make me faithful to them for thy 
mercy's sake V* Another time he said, ^' How won- 
derful it is, that God should look upon man ; and how 
much more wonderful, that he should look upon such 
a worm as I am ! Yet he does look upon me, and takes 
the exactest notice of all my sufferings. He is present 
and I see him (I mean by faith) ; and he stretches out 
his arms towards me'' — and he then stretched out his 
own-*and he says — ^f^ Come unto me, all ye that are 
weary and bea^'y laden, and i will give you rest V* He 
smiled and wept, when he spoke these words. When 
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he expfCM^d himself upon fhese subiieetSy there was a 
weight and a dignity in bis manner such as I never saw 
before. He qpoke with the greatest deltberatioD* 
making a pause at the end of every sentence ; and 
there was something in his air and in the tone of his 
voice, inexpressibly solemn, unlike himself, unlike what 
I had ever seen in another. 

. This hath God wrought. I have praised him for 
his marvellous act, and have felt a joy of heart upon 
the subject of my brother's death, such as I never felt 
but in my own conversion. He is now before the 
throne ; and yet a little while and we shall meet, 
never more to be divided. 

Yours, my very dear friend, with my affectionate 
respects to yourself and yours, 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

Postscript. A day or two before his death he grew 
80 weak and was so very ill, that he required continual 
attendance, so that he had neither strength nor oppor- 
tunity to say much to me. Only the day before he 
said he had had a sleepless, but a composed and quiet 
night. I asked him, if he had been able to collect his 
thoughts. He replied,^ *' All night long I, have oidea^ 
Toured to thiok upon God and to continue in prayer. 
I bad great peace, and comfort ; and what comfort I 
bad came in that way/' When I saw him the next 
morning at seven o'clock he was dying, fast asleep, and 
exempted, in all appearance^ from the sense of those 
pangs which accompany dissolution. I shall be glad 
to hear from you, my dear friend, when you can find 

6 2 
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time lo write, and are so ioclined. The death of my 
beloved brother teems with many useful lessons. 
May Grod seal the instruction upon our hearts ! 


TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

May 8, 1770. 
DEAR JOB, 

Your letter did not reach me tOl the last post, when 
i had not time to answer it. I left Cambridge imme- 
diately after my brother's death. 

I am obliged to you for the particular account you 

ft«C|M^ fi^nf* wyio W ^ ^ W ^ ^ W W ^ ^ ^ W ^ it^ w V ^» ^» 

He to whom I have surrendered myself and all my 
concerns bath otherwise appointed, and let his will be 
done. He gives me much which he withholds from 
others ; and if he was pleased to withhold all that 
makes an outward difference between me and the poor 
mendicant in the street, it would still become me to 
say, his Will be done. 

It pleased God to cut short my brother's connexions 
and expectations here, yet not without giving him 
lively and glorious views of a better happiness than any 
he could propose to himself in such a world as this. 
Notwithstanding his great learning (for he was one of 
the chief men in the university in that respect) he was 
candid and sincere in his inquiries after truth. Though 
he could not come into my sentiments when I first 
acquainted him with them, nor in the many conversa« 
tions which I afterward had with him upon the subject; 
could he be brought to acquiesce in them as scriptural 
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Bnd true^ yet I had no sooner left St. Alban's than he 
began to study with the deepest attention those points 
in which we differed, and to furnish liimsdif with the 
best writers upon them. His muid was kept open to 
conviction for five years^ during sill which time he 
laboured in this pursuit with unwearied diligence, as 
leisure and opportunity were afforded. Amongst his 
dying words were these, "Brother, I thought yon 
wrong, ^^et wanted to believe as yoa did. I found 
myself not able to believe, yet always thought I should 
be one day brought to do so.'' From the study of 
books, he was brought -upon his death-bed to the 
study of himself, and there learnt to renounce his right- 
eousoeiBS, and his own most amiable character, and to 
submit himself to the righteousness which is of God by 
faith. With these views he was desirous of death. 
Satisfied of his interest in the blessing purchased by the 
blood of Christ, he prayed for death with earnestness^ 
felt the approaches of it with joy, and died in peace. 

Yours, my dear friend, 

w.a 


TO MRS. COWPEB. 

OloejTi Jane 7f 1.770. 
MY DEAR COUSIN, 

I AM obliged to you for sometimes thinking of an un- 
seen friend, and bestowing a letter upon me. It gives 
me pleasure to hear from you, especially to find that 
our gracious Lord enables you to weather out the 
storms yon meet with, and to cast anchor within 
reiL 
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You judge rightly of the manner ia wfaiGh I have 
been affected by the Lord's late dispensatioD towards 
mv brother. 1 found in it cause of sorrow^ thai i had 
lost so near a relation, and one so deservedly dear t^ 
nie» and that he left me just when our sentiments upon 
the most interesting sub,)ect became the same; but 
much more cause of joy, that it .pleased God to give 
me t:lear and evident proof that he had changed his 
heart, and adopted him into the number of his child- 
ren, for this I hold myself peculiarly botmd to thank 
him, because he might have done aU that be was 
pleased to do for him, and yet have afforded him 
neither strength nor opportunity to declate it. I 
doubt not that he enlightens the understandings, and 
works a gracious change in the hearts of many in their 
last moments, whose surrounding friends are not 
made acquainted with it. 

He told me that from the time he was first ordained 
he began to be dissatisfied with his religiout opitnons, 
and to suspect that there were greater things conceal- 
ed in the Bible, than were generally believed or allow- 
ed to be there. From the time when I first visited 
him after my release from St. Alban's, he began to read 
upon the subject. It was at that time I informed him 
of the views of divine truth which I had received in 
that school of affliction. He laid what 1 said to heart, 
and began to fiimish himself with the best writers upon 
the coutroverted pomts, whose works he read with 
great diligence and attention, comparing them all the 
while with the Scripture. None ever truly and inge- 
nuously sought the truth but they found it A spirit 
of earnest inquiry is the gift of God, who never says 
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to any, seek ye my face in vain. Accordingly, al>out 

ten days before his death it pleased the Lord to dispel 

all his doubts, and to rev^l in his heart the knowledge 

of the Saviour, and to give him firm and unshaken 

peace in the oeiief of his ability and willingness to 

rave. As to the alSair of the fortune-seller, be never 

mentioned it to me, nor was there any such paper 

found as you mention. I looked over all his papers 

before I left the place, -and had therei>een such a one, 

must have discovered it. I *have heard the report from 

o^r quarters, but no other particulars than that the 

woman foretold him when he should die. I suppose 

there may be some truth m the matter, but whatever 

he might think of it before his knowledge of the truth, 

and bowever extraordinary her predictions might 

leally be, I am satisfied that he had then • received far 

other views of the wisdom and majesty of God, than to 

suppose that he would entrust his secret counwls to a 

vagrant, who did not mean I suppose to be understood 

to have received her intelligence from the Fountain of 

Light, but thought herself 8u0icienli)y honoured by 

any who would give her credit for a secret intercourse 

ofthis kind with the prince of darkness. 

Mrs. Unwin is much obliged to you for your kin^ 
inquiiy after ber. She is -well, 1 thank God, as usual, 
and sends ber respects to you. Her son is in the minis- 
try, and has the living of 'Stock, in Essex. We were 
iast week alarmed with an account of his being dan- 
gerously ill ; Mrs. Unwin went to see him, and in a 
few days left hjm out of danger. 
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TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

DEAB JOE, 

I HAVE not doB6 convecsiny with terrestfiai objeels^ 
though I shottl.d be happy were I able to hold mort 
contimial converse with a friend above the skies. He 
has my heart, bat he ailows a corner in it for all wh^ 
show me kindness^ and tberef^n-e one fbf yon. The 
storm of sixty-three made a wreck of the friendshipB I 
had contracted in the coune of many years^ yours ex- 
cepted, which has survived tlie tempest. 

I thank you for your repeated invkatioii^ Sidgukir 
thanks are due to you for so Mfigmktr an instance of 
your regard . 1 could not leave Obiey • unless ill a ease 
of absolute necessity^ without much ittdonvenkoce to 
myself and others. 

W.C.* 


TO THE REV. WILLUM UNWIN. 

JmI« 8,17791 
DEAR UNWIN, 

I FEEL myself much obliged to you for your kind 
intimation, and have given the subject of it all my best 
attention, both before I received your letter and since. f 
The result is, tliat I am persuaded it will he better not 
to write. I know the man and his disposition well ; 

* The subsequent chasm in the Letters of this Vohime was 
occasioned by a long and severe illness with which the writer 
was afflicted. 
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keJsTeiyUlwndJiihistvay of tbiddag, g[eiie»Mis and 
dkceniiiig. He b well awane 4)f the tricks iksit^e 
pkqred upon^sudb oecaaMos, and after fifteoa years 
intamptipn of afl iileneQiirse between us woukl tiaos^ 
lale miff ieMcr into Ais laagiiage^-pi»jr rememlier the 
poor. This <vrottid dii^fust htm, beeauae he vhsudd 
tkmk our ^stiiier intinMicy 'disgnaeed hy such an 
obKcpie applicatioii. He >bas sot Ibj^otten mt^ and 
if be had, theiie 9ra those jibosit bim who canaot come 
ioto his firesence wilihOKit semindiog him of me, and 
he is also perfectly eequsdated with my eiscumatamsM. 
It vouid petbaps fganA him pleasure i» stupriae hm 
with » beoe^ ; and if be means loe such a iavour, I 
should disappont him by asking it. 

I repeat my tbaoks isr your suggesiipn ; you see 
a pait of my seasosis tfbr dbus condmtiiig mysdf ; if 
we were together 1 eoidd give you imwe*. 

Yom^ aftctionatdy, 

W.C. 


TO THE REV. WILlAAM UNWIN. 

May 26, l7Ti^. 

I iiM <d)liged to you for the Poets ; and though I 
little thought that I was tianslating so much money 
out of your pocket into the bookseller's, when I 
tucned Prior's |M)em into Latin, yet I must needs say 
thai; if ^ou thiak it worth wbile to purchase the £n|;- 

* The aUosion ia thU Letter is ta Xtord Tfaurlow, who was 
promoted to the fiOrd High €bancellor^ip of fUiglaad in 
the early pact of il0 oioutliiB which it was wHtton. 
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liah Classics at all, you cannot possess yourself of them 
npon better terms. I have looked into some of the 
▼olumeSy but not having yet finished the Register have 
merely looked into them. A few- things I have met 
with> which if they had been burned the moment they, 
were written, it would have been better for the 
Author, and at least as well for his readers. Theie is 
not much of thb, but a Kttle too much. I think it a 
pity the editor admitted any ; the English Muse would 
have lost no* credit by the omission^ of such trash. 
Some of them again seem to me to have but a very 
disputable right to a place. among the Classics; and I 
am quite at a loss, when 1 see them in such company, 
to conjecture what is Dr. Johnson's idea or definition 
of dassicai merit. But if he inserts the poems of 
some who can hardly be said to deserve such an ho- 
nour, the purchaser may comfort' himself with the 
hope that he will exclude none that do. 

W.C, 


TO THE REV. WiLUAM UNWIN. 

Sept. 21, 1779. 
AMICO MIO, 

Be pleased to buy me a glazier's diamond pencil. 
I have glazed the two frames designed to receive 
my pine plants. But I cannot mend the kitchen 
windows, till by the help of that implement 1 can 
reduce the glass to its proper dimensions. If I were 
a plumber 1 should be a complete glazier ; and pos- 
sibly the happy time may come, when I shall be 
seen trudging away to the neighbouring towns with a 
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shelf of glass hwigifig at ray back. If govemmeDt 
should impose another tax upon diat commodity, I 
hardly know a business in which a gentleman might 
more successfully employ himself. A Chinese, of ten 
times my fortune, would avail himself of such an op-' 
portunitv without scruple ; and why should not I, who 
want ainey as much as a..y m»>darin in China f 
Rousseau would have been charmed to have seen me 
so occupied, and would have exclaimed with rapture, 
** that he had found the Emilius who (he supposed) 
had subsisted only in his own idea." I would recom- 
mend it to you to follow my example. You will pre- 
sently qualify yourself for the task, and may not only 
amuse yourself at home, but may even exercise your 
skill in mending the church windows ; wbich, as it 
Would save money to the parish, would conduce, to- 
gether vnth your other ministerial accomplishments, 
to make you extremely popular in the place. 

I have eight pair of tame pigeons. . When I first 
enter the garden in a morning, I find them perched 
upon the wall, waiting for their breakfast ; for I feed 
them always upon the gravel-walk. If your wish 
^ould be accomplished, and you should find yourself 
furnished with tlie wings of a dove, I shall undoubt- 
edly find you amongst them. Only be so good, if 
that should be the case, to announce yourself by some 
means or other. For I imagine your crop will require 
somethmg better than tares to fill it. 

Your mother and 1 last week made a trip m a post 
diaise to Gayhurst, the seat of Mr. Wright, tibout 
four miles off. He understood that I did not much 
affect strange faces, and sent over his servant on pur- 

VOL. !• H 
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pote to infona me that he was going into Leicester- 
Mxe, and that, if 1 choee to see the: gardens, I might 
gratify myself without danger of seeing the propiie- 
tor. I accepted the invitation, and was deH^ted 
with fdl I feiind there. The situation i» happy, the 
gardens elegantly disposed, the hot-hourt in the'most 
flourishing state, and the orange*traes the most cap- 
tivating creatures of the kind I ever saw. A man, in 
short, had ne^d have the talenfs "of Cox or Langford, 
the auctioneers, to do the whole scene justice. 
Our love attends you att. 

Yours, 

W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Oct. SI, 1779. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I WROTE my last letter merely to inform you that I 
had nothiog to say, in answer to which you have said 
nothing. I admire the propriety of your conduct 
though I am a loser by it. I wfll endeavour* to say 
something now, and ^all hope for something in re- 
turn. 

1 have been well entertained with Johnson's bio- 
graphy, for which I thank you: with. one exception, 
and that a swinging one, I think he has acquitted him- 
self with his usual good 'sense and sufficiency. His 
treatment of Milton is unmerc^l to the last degree. 
He has belaboured that great poet's character with 
the most industrious cruelty. As a man, he has 
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hardly left him the shadciw of oae good qualitj; 
Churlishness in his private life, and a rancorous 
hatred of eveiy thin^ royal in his public, are the tv^o 
colours with which he has smeared all the canvass. 
If he had any virtues, they are not to be found in the 
Doctor's picture of him, and it is well for l^ilton, 
that some sourness in his temper is the only vice with 
L which his memory has been charged ; it is evident 

F enough that if his biographer could hstve discovered 

m<Mre, he would not have spared him. As a poet, he 
has treated him with severity enough, and has plucked 
^ <me or two of the most beautiful feathers out of his 

I Muse's wing, and trampled them under his great foot. 

i He has passed sentence of condemnation upon Ly- 

ddasy and has taken occasion, from that cliarming 
poem, to expose to ridicule (what is indeed ridiculous 
enough) the childish prattlement of pastoral composi- 
I tions^ as if Lycidas was the prototype and pattern of 

^ them all. The liveliness of the description, the sweet- 

ness of the numbers, the diassical spirit of antiquity 
that.prevaib in it, go for nothing. I am convinced 
by the way, that he has no ear for poetiqal numbers, 
or that it was stopped by prejudice against the har-* 
p moay of Milton's. Was there ever any thing so de«- 

iightful as the music of the Paradise Lost? It is like 
k that of a tine organ; has the fullest and the deepest 

I tones of majesty, with all the softness and elegance of 
^ the . Dorian flute. Variety without end and never 

1^ eqialled, unless perhaps by Virgil. Yet the Doctor 
^ has little or nothing to say upon this copk>us th^e, 
* but talks something about the unfitness of the Engluh 

language for blank verse, and how apt it is, in the 
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mottlhof'some readefs, to degenerate into deckma- 
don. 

I could talk a good while longer, but I hwt ao 
loom; onr lo?e attends yon. 

Yours affectionately, 




TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

How quick is the succes^on of human ev«9ts! The 
cares of to»day are seldom the cares of to*niorrow; 
and when we jiie down at night, we may ss^ely say 
to most of our taroubles — *' Ye have done yonr worst, 
and we shall meet no ntore." 

This observation was suggested to me by reading 
your last letter; which thoi^h 1 have written sinoe I 
.received it^ I have never answered. When tbat 
qiistle passed under your pen, you vf&e miserable 
about your titfaes>'and your imagination was hnng 
round with pictures, that terrified you to socfa a de- 
gree, as made even the receipt of money burdensome. 
But it is all over now. You sent away your farmers 
in good humour (for you can inake people merry 
whenever you please), and now you have nothing to do 
but to chink your parse, and. laugh at what is past. 
Your, delicacy malces you groan uiider (bat which 
other men never feel, or feel but lightly. A fly, that 
settles upon the tip of the nose, is trouUesome ; and 
this is a comparison adequate to the most tiiat man- 
kind in general are jea^le of, upon such tiny occa- 
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sions. But the flies, tliat pester you, always get be- 
tween your eye-lidsy where the annoyance is aUnost 
insofyportable. 

I would follow your advice, and endeavour to fur- 
nish Lord North with a scheme of supplies for the 
ensuing year, if the difficulty I find in answering the 
call of my own emergencies did not make me despair 
of satisfying those of the nation. I can say but this ; 
if I had ten acres of land in the world, whereas I have 
not one, and in those ten acres.should.discover a gold 
nune, richer than all Mexico and Peru, when I had 
reserved a few ounces for my own annual supply, I 
would willingly give the rest to government. My 
ambition would be more gratified by annihilating the 
national incumbrances, than by going daily down to 
the bottom of a mine, to vmllow in my ovm emolu- 
ment. This, is patriotism— you will allow ; but, alas, 
this virtue is for the most part in the hands of those 
who can do no good with it! He that has but a 
single handfiil of it, catches so greedily at the first 
-opportunity of growing rich, that his patriotism drops 
to the ground, and he grasps the gold instead of it. 
He that never meets with such an opportunity, holds 
it fast in his . doiched fists, and says, — *' Oh, hoiy 
much good I would do, if I could V 

Your mother says—" Pray send my dear love." 
There is hardly room to add mine, but you will sup- 
pose it. 

Yours, 

W.C. 
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TO THE REV. WILLIAM UN WIN. 

Feb. 27* 1780. 
. MY DEAR FRIEND, 

As you are pleasted to desire my letters, I am the oore ' 
pleased with writing them, though, at the same time, 
I must needs testify my surprise that you should think 
them worth receiving, as I sddom send one that I 
think favourably of myself. This is not to be under^ 
Stood as da imputatioh upOn your taste or judgment, 
but as an encomium upon my own modesty and hu- 
mility, which I desire you to remark well. It is a just 
observation of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that though men 
of ordinary talents may be highly satisfied wkh their 
•own productions, men of true genius never are. 
Whatever be their subject, they always seem to .them- 
selves to fell short of it, even when they seem to 
others most to excel. And for thb reason — becaase 
they have a certain sublime sense of perfection, wfaidi 
otber men are strangers to, and which they them- 
selves in their performances are not able to exemplify. 
Your servant. Sir Joshua ! I little thought of seeii^ 
you when I began, but as you have popped m you 
are welcome. 

When I wrote last,I was a little inclined to send you 
a copy of verses entitled the Modem Patriot, but was 
not quite pleased with a line or two which I i^und it 
difficult to mend, therefore did not. At night I read 
Mr, Burke's speech in the newspaper, and was so 
well pleased with his proposals for a reformation, and 
with the temper in wliich he made them, that I began 
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to tlunk better of bb cause, and burnt my verses. 
Such is the lot of the man who writes upon the 'stib- 
ject>Qf the day; the aspect of afiairs changes in an 
hour or two» and his opinion with it; what was just 
and w«ll-deserved satire in the morning, in the even- 
ing becomes a libel ; the author commences his own 
judge, and while he eondemns with unrelenting seve- 
rity what he so lately approved, b sorry to find that 
he has laid his- leaf-gold upon touch*wood, which 
crumbled away under his fingers. Alas ! what can I 
do with my wit ? I have not enough to do great things 
with, and these little things are so fugitive, that while 
a man catches al the subject, he is only fiUing fab 
Imid with 8moke« I must do with it as I do'^with my 
lionet; I. keep him for the most part in a cage, but 
new and then set open the door that he may whisk 
dbout the room a little, and then shut him up again. 
-My whbking wit has produced the following, the 
subject of which is more important than the manner in 
which I have treated it seems to imply, but a iable 
may speak truth, and all truth is sterlkig; I only pre- 
mise, that in a pbKosophical tract in the Register, I 
found it asserted that the glow-worm is the nightsn- 
.gsAe's food*. 

An officer of a regiment, part of which is quartered 
here, gave one of the solitiers leave to be drunk six 

weeks, in hopes of curing him by satiety he was 

drunk six weeks, and is so still, as often as he can find 
an opportunity. One vice may swaUow up another, 

* This Letter contained the beantifal fkble of the Night- 
ingale and Glow?worm. 
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but no oHraner id the state of Ethks '«ver brought ia 
his verdki, when a vice died» that it y/mar^feio de se. 
Thanks for all you have done, and all yon intend ; 
the biography will be particularly welcome. 

Yours, 

W.C. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

March 18, 1780. 

I AK obliged to you for tlie communication of your 
correspondence with > It was impossible for 

any man, of any temper whatever, and however wed- 
ded to his. own purpose, to resent so gentle and 
fikndly an exhortation as you sent him. Men of lively 
imaginations are not often remarkable for solidity of 
judgment They have generally strong passions to 
bias it, and are led iar away firom their proper road, 
in pursuit of pretty phantoms of their own creating. 
No law ever did or can effect what he has ascribeii to 
that of Moses ; it b reserved for mercy to subdue the 
corrupt inclinations of mankind, which threatenings 
and penalties, through the depravity of the heart; 
have always, had a tendency rather to inflame. 

The love of power seems as natural to kings, as 
the desire of liberty is to their subjects ; the excess of 
either is vicious, and tends to the ruin of both. Tliere 
are many, I believe, who wish the present corrupt stat^ 
of things dissolved, in hope that the pure primitive 
constitution will q>ring up from the ruins. But it is 
not for man, by himself man, to bring order out of 
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4H>nftisl9fi ; the progress fponi one to tlie other k not 
natural, much less necessary, atid without the inter- 
vention of divine aid, impossible ; and they who are 
for making the hazardous experiment, would certainly 
find themselves disappointed. 

Affectionately yours, 

W.C. 


mm 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

March 28, 1780. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I HAVE heard nothing more from Mr. Newton, upon 
the subjett yon inention ; but I dare say that, hav- 
ing ' been given to expect the benefit of your nomi- 
nation in behalf of his nephew, he still depends upon 
it. His obUgations to Mr. have been so nu- 
merous, and so weighty, that though he has, in a 
few instances, prevailed upon himself to recommend 
an object now and then to his patronage, he has 
▼eiy sparingly, if at all, exerted his interest with him 
ill behalf of his own relations. 

With respect to the advice you are required to give 
to a young lady, that she may be properly iustructed 
in the manner of keeping the sabbath, 1 just subjoin a 
few hints that have occurred to me upon the occasion; 
not because I think you want them, but because it 
would seem unkind to withhold them. The sabbath 
then, I think, may be considered, first, as a command- 
ment, no less binding upon modern Christians than 
upon andent Jews^ because the spiritual people 
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amoagit them did not think it enough to abstam from 
manual occupations upon that day, but, enteiing more 
deeply into the meaning of the precept, allotted those 
hours they took from the worlds to the cultivation of 
holiness in their own soub» which ever was. and ever 
will be a duty incumbent upon all who ever heard of 
a sabbath, and is of perpetual obligation both upon 
Jews and Christians; (the comiaiandment, therefore^, 
eiyoins it ; the prophets have also enforced it ; and in 
many instances, both scriptural and modern^ the 
breach of it has been punislwd with a providential and 
judicial severity that may make by-standers tremble) : 
secondly, as a privilege, which you well know, how to 
dilate upon, better than I can tell you : thirdly, as a 
sign. of that covenant by which believers are entitled 
to a rest that yet remainetb : fourthly, as the Hne qua 
turn of the Christian charactei'; and upon this head I 
should guard agamst being. misunderstood to moan no 
more than two attendances upon public worship, 
which is a form complied with by thousands who never 
kq>t a sabbath in their lives. . Consistence is necessary, 
to give substance and solidity to the whole. To sanc- 
tify the day at church, and to trifle it away out of 
church, is profanation, and vitiates all.. Afierall, I 
could ask my catechumen one short question—'' Do 
yon love the .day, or do you not i If you love it, you 
will never inquire how fiir you may safely dq)rive 
yourself of the enjoyment of it. If you do. not 
love it, and you find yourself obliged in conscience 
to acknowledge it, that is an alarming symptom, and 
ought to make you tremble. . If you. do not loye it. 
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tben it 18 a weariness to you, and yon wish it was over. 
The ideas of labour and rest are not more opposite to 
each other, than the idea of a sabbath, and that dis- 
like and disgust with which it fills the souls of thou- 
sands to be obliged to keep it. It is worse than bo- 
dfly labour.'' 

W.C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

April 6, 1780. 
MT DEAB FRIEND, 

I NEVER was, any more than yourself, a friend to plu- 
lalities; tliey are generally found in the hands of the 
avaricious, whose insatiable htu^r after preferment 
proves them unworthy of any at all. They attend 
much to the regular payment of their dues, but not at 
sill to the spiritual interest of their parishioners. 
Having forgot their duty, or never known it, they 
differ in nothing from the laity, except their outward 
|[;arb, and their exclusive right to the desk iand pulpit. 
But when pluralities seek the man, instead of being 
sought by him ; and when the man is honest, consci- 
entious, and pious; careful to employ a substitute in 
those respects like himself; and, not contented with 
this, will see with his own eyes that the concerns of 
his parishes are decently and diligently administered ; 
in that case, considerii^ the present dearth of such 
diaracters in the ministry, I think it an event advan- 
tageous to the people, and much to be desired by all 
who regret the great and apparent want of sobriety 
and earnestness among the clergy. A man who does 
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not seek a living merely as a pecaniaTy emolument lias 
no need, in my judgment, to refuse one because it is 
so. He means to do his duty, and by doing it he 
earns bis wages. The twa rectories being contiguous 
to each other, and following easily under the care of 
one pastor, and both so near to Stock that you can visit 
them without difficulty, as often as you please, I see 
no reasonable objection, nor doe^ your mother. As 
to the wry-mouthed sneers and illiberal misconstrue* 
tions of the censorious, I know no better shield to 
guard you against them, than what you are already 
furnished with — a clear and unoffended conscience. 

I am obliged to you for what you said upon the 
subject of book-buying, and am very food of availing 
myself of another liian's pocket, when I can do it cre- 
ditably to myself, and without injury to him. Amuse- 
ments are necessary, in a retirement like mine, especi- 
ally in such a sable state of mind as [ labour under. 
The necessity of amusement makes me sometimes, 
write verses — it made me a carpenter, a bird-cage 
maker, a gardener — and has lately taught me to draw, 
and to draw too with such surprising proficiency in 
the art, considering my total ignorance of it two 
months ago, that when I show your mother my pro- 
ductions, she is all admiration and applause. 

You need never fear the communication of what 
you entrust to us in confidence. You know your 
mother's delicacy in this point sufficiently ; and as for 
me, I once wrote a Connoisseur upon the subject of 
secret keeping, and from that day to this I believe I 
bave never divulged one. 

We were mucli pleased with Mr. Newtons applica- 
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tion to j^ou for a charity serraoni and with what he 
aaid upon that subject in hu last letter, '< that he was 
glad of an opportunity to give you that proof of his 
regard/' 

Believe me yours, 

. W.C. 

TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

Olney, April 16, 178O. 

Since I wrote my last we have had a visit from 

r. I did not feel myself vehemently disposed 

to receive him with that complaisance^ from which a 
stranger generally infers that he is welcome. By his 
manner, which was rather bold than easy, I judged 
that there was no occasion for it, and that it was a 
trifle which, if he did not meet with, neither would 
he feel the want of. He* has the air of a travelled 
man, but not of a travelled gentleman ; is quite de- 
livsered from that reserve which is so common an in- 
gredient in the English character, yet does not open 
himself gently and gradually, as men of polile beha- 
viour do, but bursts upon you all at once. He talks 
very loud^ and when our poor little robins hear a 
great noise, they are immediately seized with an am« 
bition to surpass it — the increase of their vociferation 
occasioned an increase of his, and his in return acted 
as a stimulus u|K>n theirs— neither side entertained 
a thought of giving up the contest, which became con- 
tinoally more interesting to our ears, during the whole 
visit. The birds however survived it, and so did we. 
They perhaps flatter themselves they gained a com- 

VOL. I. I 
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plcte ▼ictory, but I believe Mr. " could have 

killed them both in another hour. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

May 3, 178a 
DEAR SIR, 

You indulge me in such a variety of subjects, and 
allow me such a latitude of excursion in this scrib- 
bling employment, that I have no excuse for silence. 
I am much obliged to you for swallowing such bo* 
luses^ as I send you» for the sake of my gilding, and 
verily believe that I am the only man alive, from whom 
they would be welcome to a pakte like yours. I 
wish I could make them more splendid than they are, 
more alluring to tlie eye, at least, if not more pleasing 
to the taste; but my leaf gold is tarnished, and has 
received such a tinge from the vapours that are ever 
brooding over my mind, that I think it no small proof 
of your partiality to me, that you will read my letters. 
I am not fond of longwinded jnetaphors; I have always 
observed, that they halt at the latter end. of their 
progress, and so do mine. I deal much in ink in- 
deed, but not such ink as is employed by poets, and 
writers of essays. Mine is a harmless fluid, and guilty 
of no deceptions but such as may prevail without 
the least injury to the person imposed on. I draw 
mountains, valleys, woods, and streams, and ducksi 
and dab-chicks. I admire them myself, and Mrs. 
Unwin admires them; and her praise, and my praise 
put together, are fame enough for me. Oil could 
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spend whole days and moonlight nights in feeding 
upon a lovely prospect ! My eyes drink the rivers as 
they flow. If every human bdiig upon Earth could 
think for one quarter of an hour as I have done for 
many years, there might perhaps be many miserable 
men among them, but not an unawakened one could 
be found, from tlie Arctic to the Antarctic circle. At 
present, the difference between them and me is greatly 
to their advantage. I delight in baubles, and know 
them to be so ; for rested in^ and viewed without a 
reference to their author, what is the Earth, what are 
the planets, what is the sun itself but a bauble ? Bet- 
ter for a man never to Imve seen them, or to see them 
with the eyes of a brute, stupid and unconscious of 
what he beholds, than not to be able to say, ''The 
maker of all these wonders is my friend V Their 
eyes have .never been opened, to see that they are 
trifles ; mine have been, and will be till they are clo- 
sed for ever. They think a fine estate, a large con- 
servatory, a hothouse rich as a West-Indian garden; 
•things of consequence; visit them with pleasure, and 
muse, upon them with ten times more. I am pleased 
with a frame of four lights^ doubtful whetlier the few 
pines it contains will ever be worth a farthing; amuse 
myself with a greenhouse which Lord Bute's gardener 
could take upon his back, and walk away with; 
and when I have paid it the accustomed visit, and wa- 
tered it, and given it air, I say to myself— "This is 
not mine, 'tis a plaything lent me for tlie present; I 
must leave it soon/' 

W.C. 
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* 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

Olney, May 6, 1780. 
MY BEAR FRIEND, 

I AM much obliged to you for your speedy answer 
to my queries. I know less of the law than a coun- 
try attorney, yet sometimes I think I have almost as 
much business. My former connexion with the pro- 
fession has got wind ; and though I earnestly profess, 
and protest, and proclaim it abroad that I know ho* 
thing of the matter, they cannot be persuaded to be- 
lieve, that a head once endued with a legd p^wig 
can ever be deficient in those natural endowments it 
IS supposed to cover. I have had the good fortune 
to be once or twice in the right, which, added- to the 
cheapness of a gratuitous counsel, has advanced my 
credit to a degree I never expected to attain in the 
capacity of a lawyer. Indeed, if two of the wisest in 
the science of jurisprudence may give opposite opin- 
ions on the same point, which does not unfrequently 
happen, it seems to he a matter of indifference whe- 
ther a man answers by rule or at a venture. He 
that stumbles upon the right side of the question is 
just as useful to his client as he that atrives at the 
same end by regular approaches, and is conducted to 
the mark he aims at by the greatest authorities. 

* » ♦ » » 

These violent attacks of a dktemper so often fotal, 
are very alarming to all who esteem and ricapect the 
Chancellor as he deserves. A life of confinement, 
and of anxious attention to important objects,' where 
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the habit is bilious to such a terrible degree, threatens 
to be but a short one; and I wish he may not be 
made a text for men of reflection to moralize upon^ 
affording a conspicuous instance of the tranrient and 
fading nature of all human accomplishments and at- 
tainments. 

Yours affectionately^ ' 

W.C. 


TO THE REV, WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Hay 8, 1780. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

My scribbling humour has of late been entirely ab- 
sorbed in the pasiiion for landscape drawing. It is a 
most amusing art, and like every other art, requires 
much practice and attention. 

Nil sine mnlto 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus. 

Excellence is providentially placed beyond the reach 
of indolence, that success may be the reward of in- 
dustry, and that idleness may be ptmbhed with ob- 
scurity and disgrace. So long as I am pleased with 
an employment, I am capable of unwearied applica^ 
tion, because my feelings are all of the intense kind. 
I never received a little pleasure from any thing in 
my life; if I am delighted, it is in the extreme. The 
unhappy consequence of this temperature is, that my 
attachment to any occupation seldom outlives the 
novelty of it. That nerve of my imaginationy that 
feels the touch of any particular amusernent, twangs 
nmler the energy of the pressure with so much vehc- 

I 2 
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meDoe that it soon becomes sensible of weariness and 
iktig:ue. Hence I draw an imfavonrable prognostic, 
and expect that I shail shortly be constrained to look 
oivt for something else. Then perhaps I may string 
die harp again, and be able to comply with your 

demand. 

Now for the visit you propose to pay us, and pro- 
pose not to pay us ; the hope of which plays upon 
your paper, like a jack-o-lantem upon the ceiling. 
This is no mean simile, for Virgil (you remember) 
uses it. 'Tis here, *tis there, it vanishes, it returns, it 
dazzles you, a cloud interposes, and it is gone. How- 
ever just the comparison, I hope you will contrive to 
spoil it, and that your final determination will be to 
come. As to the masons you expect, bring them 
with you — bring brick, bring mortar, bring every 
thing that would oppose itself to your journey — aU 
shall be welcome. I have a greenhouse that is too 
small, come and enlarge it ;' build me a pinery ; re- 
pair the garden^wall, that has great need of your as- 
sffitance; do any thing; you cannot do too much; 
so far from thinking you and your train troublesome, 
we shall rejoice to see you, upon these or upon any 
other terms you can propose. But to be serious — 
you will do well to consider that a long summer is 
before you<— that the party will not have such another 
opportunity to meet, this great while ; that you may 
fin^i your masonry long enough before winter, 
though you should not begin this month, but that 
you cannot always find your brother and sister Pow- 
|ey at Olney. These, and some other considerations, 
such as the desue we have to see you> and the plea- 
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sure we expect from seeing you all together, may, 
and, I think, ought to overcome your scruples. 

From a general recollection of Lord Clarendon's 
History of the Rebellion, I thought (and I remember 
I told you so) that there was a striking resemblance 
between that period and the present. But I am now 
reading, and have read three volumes of Hume's 
History, one of which is engrossed entirely by that 
subject. There I see reason to alter my opinion, 
and the seeming resemblance has disappeared upon -a 
more particular information. Charles succeeded to 
a long train of arbitrary princes, whose subjects had 
tamely acquiesced in the deqK>tism of their masters, 
till their privileges were all forgot. He did but tread 
in their steps, and exemplify the principles in which 
he had been brought up, when he oppressed his peo- 
ple. But just at that time, unhappily for the mo- 
narch, the subject began to see, and to see that he 
had a right to property and freedom. This marks a 
sufficient difference between the disputes of that day 
and the present. But there was another main cause 
of that rebellion, which at this time does not operate 
at all. The king was devoted to the hierarchy ; his 
subjects were puritans and would not bear it. £very 
circumstance of ecclesiastical order and discipline was 
an abomination to them, and in hb esteem an indis- 
pensable duty. And though at last he was obliged to 
give up many things, he would not abolish episcopacy, 
and till that were done his concessions could have no 
conciliating efiect. These two concurring causes were 
indeed sufficient to set three kingdoms in a flame. But 
tliey subsbt not now, nor any other, I hope, notwith- 
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standiag the bustle made by the patriots, eq^ to 
the production of such terrible events. 

Yours, my dear friend. 


W.C. 


TO MRS. COWPER. 


May 10) 17S0. 
MY BEAR COUSIN, 

I DO not write to comfort you; that office is not 
likely to be well performed by one who has no com- 
fort for himself; nor to comply with an impertinent 
ceremony,' which in general might well be spared 
upon such occasions : but because I would not seem in- 
difierent to the concerns of those I have so miich rea- 
son to esteem and love. If I did not sorrow for your 
brother's death, I should expect that nobody would 
for mine ; when I knew liim, he was much beloved, 
and I doubt not continued to be so. To live and die 
together is the lot of a few happy families^ who hardly 
know what a separation means, and one sepulchre 
serves them all; but the ashes of our kindred are 
dispersed indeed. Whether the American gulf has 
swallowed up any other of my relations, I know not ; 
it has made many mourners. 

Believe me, my dear Cousin, though after a long 
silence which perhaps nothing less than the present 
concern could have prevailed with me to interrupt, as 
much as ever. 

Your affectionate kinsman, 

W.C. 
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TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

May 10, 1780. 
MY DBAR FiltEND, 

If authors could have lived to adjust and anthenti- 
cate their owu text, a commentator would have been 
an useless creature. For instance— if Dr. Beutley 
had found, or opined that he had found, the vrord 
tube, where it seemed to present itself to you, and 
had judged the subject worthy of his critical acumen, 
he would either have justified the corrupt reading, 
or have substituted some inventfon of his own, in de- 
fence of which he would have exerted all his polemi- 
cal abilities, and have quarrelled with half the literati 
in Europe. Then suppose the writer himself, as in 
the present case, to interpose with a gentle whisper, 

thus " If you look again. Doctor, you will per- 

ceive that what appears to you to be tube, is neither 
more nor less than the simple monosyllable ink, but 
I wrote it in great haste, and the want of sufficient 
precision in the character has occasioned your mis- 
take: f/au will be especially satisfied, when you see 
the sense elucidated by the explanation.' ' — But I 
question whether the doctor would quit his ground, 
or allow any author to be a competent judge in his 
own ease. The world, however, would acquie^e im- 
mediately, and vote the critic useless. 

James Andrews, who is my Michael Angelo, pays 
me many compliments on my success in the art of 
drawing, but I have not yet the vanity to think my- 
self qualified to furnish your apartment. If I should 
ever attain to the degree of self-opinion requisite to 
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such an undertaking, I shall labour at it with pleasure* 
I can otly say, though I hope not with the affected 
modesty of the above-mentioned Dr. Bentiey, who 
said the same thing. 

Me quoqne' dicant 
Vatem pastores. Sed non Ego creddbs ittis. 

A crowy rook, or raven, has built a. nest in one of 
the young ehn trees, at the side of Mrs. Aspr^y> orr 
chard. In the violent storm that blew yesterday 
morning, I saw it agitated to a degree that seemed to 
threaten its immediate destruction, and versified the 
following thoughts upon the occasion*, 

W.C. 


TO THE REV. WILUAM UNWIN. 

Jane 8, 1780. ' 
MY DBAR FRIBND, 

It b possible I might have indulged myself in the 
ptoisure of writing to you, without waiting for a letter 
from you, but for a reason which you will not easfly 
guess. Your mother communicated to me the satis* 
faction you expressed in my correspondence, that yq« 
thought me entertaining and clever, and so ibrth : — 
now you must know, I love praise dearly, especially 
from the judicious, and those who have so much deli- 
cacy themselves as not to offend mine in giving it. 
But then, I found this consequence attending^, or 
likely to attend the eulogium you bestowed — if my 

> 
• Cowper's Fable of the Raven concluded this letter. 
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friend thought me witty before, he shall think me ten 
times more witty hereafter — where I joked once, 
I will joke, five times, and for one sensible remark, I 
will send him a dozen. Now this foolish vanity would 
have spoiled me quite, and would have made me as 
disgusting a letter»writer ais Pope, who seems to have 
thought that unless a sentence was well turned, and 
eveiy period pointed with some conceit, it was not 
worth the carriage. Accordingly he is to roe, except in 
very few instances, the most disagreeable maker of 
efNstles that ever I met with. I was willing, therefore, 
to wait till the impression your commendation had 
made upon the foolish part of me was worn off, that 
I might scribble away as usual, and write my up- 
permost thoughts, and those only. 

You are better skilled in ecclesiastical law than I 
am. Mrs. P. desires me to inform her, whether a 
parson can be obliged to take an apprentice. For 

some of her husband's opposers at D^ , threaten 

to dap one upon him. Now I think it would be ra- 
ther hard, if clergymen, who are not allowed to exer- 
dse any handkraft whatever, should be subject to 
such an imposition.' If Mr. P. was a cordwainer, or 
a breeches-maker, all the week, and a pr«iclier only 
on Sundays, it would seem reasonable enough, in that 
ease, that he should take an apprentice, if he chose it. 
But even then, in my poor judgment, he ought to be 
left to his option. If they mean by an apprentice, a 
pupil, whom they will oblige him to hew into a par« 
son, and after chipping away the block that hides the 
minister within^ to qualify him to stand erect in a pul- 
pit---that indeed b another consideration — Rut still, 
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we live in a free country, and I cannot bring myself 
even to suspect that an English divine can possibly be 
liable to such compubion. Ask your uncle, however; 
for he is wiser in these things than other of us. 

I thank you for your two inscriptions, and like the 
last the best ; the thought is just, and fine — but the 
two \M lines are sadly damaged by the monkish jin- 
gle ofpeperit and reperit I have not yet translated 
them, nor do I promise to do it, though at some idle 
hour perhaps I may. In'retum, I send you a transla* 
tion of a simile in the Paradise Lost. — Not having that 
Poem at hand, I cannot refer you to the book and 
page, but you may hunt for it, if you think it worth 
yodr while.— -It begins 

*^ So when, from moontain tops, the dusky clonds 
Ascending;, &c.''* 

If you spy any fault in my Latin, tell me, for I am 
sometimes in doubt ; but, as I told you wbfcn you 
was here, I have not a Latm book in the world to 
consult, or correct a mistake by; and some years have 
pass'd siuce I was a school-boy. 


An English Versification of a Thought that popped int» 
my Head about two Months since. 

Sweet stream f I &c» 

Now this is not so exclusively applicable to ainaiden, 
as to be the sole property of your sister Shuttleworth. 

* For the translation of this simile, see Cowpesisjpoems, voLiii. 
+ Vide Poems, vol, i. 
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If you look at Mrs. Unwin, you will see that she has 
not lost her right to this just praise hy marryiiig you. 
Your mother sends her love' to all, and mine comes 
jogging along by the side of it. 

Yours, 

W. C. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

Jane 13, 1780. 
DEAR SIR, 

We accept it as an effort of your fri^idship, that yon 
could prevail with yourself, in a time of such terror 
and distress, to send us repeated accounts of yours 
and Mrs. Newton's welfare ; you supposed, with rea- 
son enough, that we should be apprehensive for your 
safety, situated as you were, apparently, within the 
reach of so much danger. We rejoice that you have 
escaped it all, and that, except the anxiety which you 
must have felt, both for yourselves and others, you 
have suffered nothing upon this dreadful occasion. 
A metropolis in flames, and a nation in ruins^ are sub- 
jects of contemplation for such a mind as yours that 
will leave a lasting impression behind them. It is 
well that the design died in the execution, and will 
bie buried, I hope never to rise again, in the ashes of 
its own combustion. There is a melancholy pleasure in 
looking back upon such a scene, arising from a com- 
parison of possibilities with facts ; the enormous bulk 
of the intended mischief with the abortive and partial 
accomplishment of it ; much was done, more indeed 
than could have been supposed practicable in a well- 
VOL. I. K . 
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regulated dty, not uafuniished with a militaiy force 
for its proteetion* But surprise and astonishment 
seem at first to have, struck every nerve of the police 
with a palsy ; and to have disarmed government of 
all its powers. 

I congratulate you upon the wisdom that withheld 
you from entering yourself a member of the Pro- 
testant association. Your friends who did so have 
reason enough to regret their doing it, even though 
they should never be called upon. Innocent as they 
are, and they who know them cannot doubt of their 
being perfectly so, it is ly^ely to bring an odium on 
the. [profession they make, that will not soon be for« 
gotten. ' Neither is it possible for a quiet, inoffensive 
-man, to discover, on a sudden,, that his zeal has car- 
ried him into such company, without being to the last 
degree shocked at his imprudence* ThHr retigipn 
was an honourable mantle, like that of Elijah; but 
the majority wore cloaks of Guy Fawkes's time, and 
meant nothing so little as what they pretended. 

W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 

Jme'lS, 1780. 
REVEREND AND DEAR WILLIAM, 

The afiairs of kingdoms, and the concerns of indi- 
viduals, are variegated alike with the checker-work of 
joy and sorrow. The news of a great acquisition in 
America has succeeded to terrible tumults in London ; 
and the beams of prosperity are now playing upon the 
jsmoke of that conflagration which so lately territied 
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the whole land. These sudden chaoges, which are 
matter of every man's observation^ and may therefore 
always be reasonably expected, serve to hold up the 
chin of despondency above water, and preserve man- 
idnd in general from the sin. and misery of accounting 
existence a burden not to be endured — an evil we 
should be sure to encounter, if we were not warranted 
to look for a bright reverse of our most afflictive ex- 
periences. The Spaniards were sick of the war at the 
very commencement of it ; and I hope that, by this 
time, the French themselves begin to find themselves a 
little indisposed, if not desirous of peace, which that 
restless and meddling temper of theirs is incapable of 
desiring for its own sake. But is it true, that this de- 
testable plot was an egg laid in France, and hatched 
in London, under the influence of French corruption f 
^^Nam te scire, deos quaniam jnropiilB cantingis, 
cpartet. The of&pring has the features of such a 
parent; and yet, without the clearest proof of the 
fact, I would not willingly charge upon a civilized na« 
tion what perhaps the most barbarous would abhor 
the thought of. 1 no sooner saw the surmise however 
ID the paper, than I immediately began to write Latin 
▼erses upon the occasion. ** An odd effect," you will 
say, ** of such a circumstance :'^— but an effect, never- 
theless, that whatever has, at any time, moved my 
passions, whether pleasantly or otherwise, has always 
had upon me : were 1 to express what 1 feel upon such 
occasions in prose, it would be verbose, inflated, and 
disgusting. I therefore have recourse to verse, as a 
suitable vehicle for the most vehement expressions my 
thoughts suggest to me. What I have written, I did 
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not write so much for the comfort of the Eo^Mh, a« 
for the mortification of the French. You will imme- 
diately perceive therefore that I have been labouring 
in vaiut and that this bouncing explosion is likely to 
spend itself in the air. For I hs^ve.no meads of dr- 
culating what follows, through all the French territo- 
ries; and unless that, or something like it, can be 
done, my indigniition will be entirely fruitless. Tell 
me how. I can convey it into Sartine's pocket, or who 
will lay it upon his desk for me. But read it first, and 
unless you think it pointed enough to sting the Gaul 
to the quicks bum it. • 

In seditionem Aarrendam, carrvptelis CroUicu, ut/ertur, 

L&ndini iwper exortam, 

Perfida, crudelis, victa et lympliata furore, ' 

Non armis, lanrum Galtia fraude petit. 
Venalem pretio piebem coiHiiicit, et orit 

Undiqne privatas patriciasqae domos. 
Nequicquam conata su&, fcediasinia sperat 

Posse tamen nostr^ oos supera're manu. 
Gallia, vana struts ! Precibus sane ntere ! Vincesi 

Nam mites timidis, sappUctbusque samus. 

I Jbaye lately exercised my ingenuity in contriving an 
exercise for yours, and have composed a riddle, which, 
if it does not make you laugh before you have solved 
It, will jJMrobably do it afterwards. I would transcribe 
it now, but am really so fatigued with writing, that 
unles!^ I knew you had a quinsy, and that a fit of 
kughter might possibly save your life, I could not 
prevail with myself to do it. 

What could you possibly mean, slender as you are, 
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by sallying out upon your two walking-sticks at two 
in the mornings into the midst of such a tumult? We 
admire your prowess, but cannot commend your pru- 
dence. 

Our love attends you all, collectively and indivi- 
dually. 

Yours, 

W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLTAM UNWIN. 

Jane 22, 17eo. 
MT BEAR FRIEND, 

A WORD or two in answer to two or three questions 
of yours, which I have hitherto taken no notice of. I 
am not in a scribbling mood, and shall therefore make 
no excursions to amuse either myself or you. The 
needful will be as mudi as I can manage at present — 
the phiyful must wait for another opportunity. 

I thank you for your oflfer of Robertson; but I have 
more reading upon my hand^ at this present writing 
than I shall get rid of in a twelvemontli ; and this 
moment recollect that I have seen it already. He is 
an author that I admire much ; with one exception, 
that I think his style is too laboured. Hume, as an 
historian, pleases me more. - 

I have read just enough of the Biop'ophiaBrUan- 
mca, to say, that I have tasted it, and have no doubt 
but I shall like it. I am pretty much in the garden at 
this season of the year, so read but little. In summer- 
time I am as giddy- headed as a boy, and can settle to 

k2 
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oothiog. Winter condenses me, and makes rae lumpi^li, 
and sober ; and then I can read all day long. 

For the same reasons, I have no need of the land- 
scapes at present; when I want them 1 will renew my 
application, and repeat the description, but it will 
Imrdly be before October. 

Before I arose this morning, I coijnposed the three 
following stanzas ; I send them because 1 like them 
pretty well myself; and if you ^ould not, you must 
accept this handsome compliment as an amends for 
their deficiencies. You may print the lines, if you 
judge them worth it *. 

I have only time to add love, &c., and my two ini- 
tials* 

W, C. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

Jane 23, 1780. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Your reflections upon the state of London, the sins 
and enormities of that great city, while you had a dis- 
tant view of it from Greenwich, seem to have been 
prophetic of the heavy stroke that fell upon it just 
after. Man often prophesies without knowing it ; a 
spirit speaks by him which is not his own, though he 
does not at that time suspect that he is under the in- 
fluence of any other. Did he foresee what is always 
foreseen by him who dictates what he supposes to be 
his own, he would suffer by anticipation, as well as by 

* Venes on the burning of Lord Mansfield's library, Sec. 
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consequence; and wish perhaps as ardently for the 
faappy ignorance, to which he is at present so much in- 
debted, as some have foolishly and inconsiderately 
done for a knowledge that would be but another name 
for misery. 

And why have I said all this ? e^ecially to you, 
who have hitherto said it to me-^not because I had 
the least desire of informing a wiser man than my- 
self, but because the observation was naturally sug- 
gested by the recollection of your letter, and that 
letter, though not the last, happened to be uppermost 
in my mind. I can compare this mind of mine to no- 
thing that resembles it more, than to a board that is 
tinder the carpenter^s plane (I mean while I am writing 
to you), the shavings are my uppermost thoughts; 
after a few strokes of the tool, it acquires a new sur- 
face; this again, upon a repetition of his task, he 
takes off, and a new surface still succeeds — whether 
the shavings of the present day will be worth your 
acceptance, I know not; I am unfortunately made 
neither of cedar nor of mahogany, but Trunctis JUul- 
Jitw, inutile lignum — consequently, though I should 
be planed till I am as thin as a wafer, it will be but 
rubbish teethe last. 

It is nfM: strange that you should be the subject of a 
£dse report ; for the sword of slander, like that of 
war, devours one as well as another; and a blameless 
character is particularly delicious to its unsparing ap- 
petite. But that you ^ould be the object of such a 
report, you who meddle less with the designs of go- 
vernment than almost any man that lives under it, 
thb is strange indeed. It is well, however, when they 
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who account it good sport to traduce the reputation 
of another, invent a story that refutes itself. 1. won- 
der they do not always endeavour to accommodate 
their fiction to the real character of the person ; their 
tale would then at least have an air of probability* 
and it might cost a peaceable good man much more 
trouble to di^rove it. But perhaps it would not be 
easy to discern what part of your conduct lies more 
open to such an attempt than another; or what it is 
that you either say or do^ at any time, that presents a 
fair opportunity to the most ingenious slanderer^to slip 
in a falsehood between your words, or actions^ that 
shall seem to be of a piece with either* You hate 
compliment, I know; but by your leave this b not one 
— it is a truth — worse and worse— now I have praised 
you indeed — ^well, you must thank yourself for it; It 
was absolutely done without the least intention on my 
part, and proceeded from a pen that, as far as I can 
remember, was never guilty of flattery since I knew 
how to hold it. He that slanders me, paints me 
blacker than I am, and he that flatters me, whiter — 
they both daub me ; and when I look in the glass <^ 
conscience, I see myself disguised by both — I had as 
lief my. tailor should sew gingerbread nuts on my coat 
instead of buttons, as that any man should call my 
Bristol stone a diamond. The tailor's trick would not 
at aU embellish my suit, nor the flatterer^ make me at 
all the richer. I never make a present to my friend, 
of what I dislike myself. Ergo (I have reached the 
conclusion at last), I did not mean to flatter you. 

We have sent a petition to Lord Dartmouth, by 
this post, praying him to interfere in parliament in be- 
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half of the poor lace-makers. I say we, because I have 
signed it ; Mn G. drew it up^ Mr. — — did not 
think it grammatical, therefore he would not sign it. 
Yet I think Priscian himself would have pardoned the 
manner for the sake of the matter. I dare say if his 
lordship does not comply with the prayer of it, it will 
not be because he thinks it of more consequence to 
write grammatically, than that the poor should eat» 
but for some better reason, 

My love to all under your roof. 

Yours, 

W.C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

July 2, 1780. 

Carissime, I am glad of your confidence, and have 
reason to hope I shall never abuse it. If you trust me 
with a secret, I am hermetically sealed ; and if you call 
for the exiercise of my judgment, such as it is, I am 
never freakish or wanton in the use of it, much 
less mischievous and malignant. Critics, I believe, 
do not often stand so clear of these vices as I 
do. I like your epitaph, except that I doubt the 
propriety of tie word immaturus ; which, I think, is 
rather applicable to fruits than flowers ; and except the 
last pentameter, tlie assertion it contains being rather 
too obvkms a thought to finish with ; not that I think 
an epitaph should be pointed like an epigram. But 
still there is a closeness of thought and expression ne- 
cessary in the conclusion of all these little things, that 
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they may leave an agreeable flavour upon the palate. 
Whatever is short, should be nervous, masculine, and 
compact. Little men are so ; and little poems should 
be so ; because, where the work is short, the author 
has no right to the plea of weariness; and laziness is 
never admitted as an available excuse in any thing. 
Now you know my opinion, you will very likely im- 
prove upon my improvement, and alter my alterations 
for the better. To touch and retouch is, though some 
writers boast of negligence, and others would be 
ashamed to show their foul copies, the secret of almost 
all good writing, especially in verse. I am never weary 
of it myself; and if you would take as much pains as I 
do, you would have no need to ask for my correc- 
tions. . 

Hie sepnltus est 
Inter suomm lacrymas 

GULIELMUS NORTHCOT, 

OuLiBLMi et Marls filios 

Uoiciu, QDioe dilectiiBy 

Qfd florts ritu snccisus est semihiuitisy 

ApriltB die septimOy 

1780, JEL 10. 


Care vale! Sed non stemiiiii, care, valeto! 

Namque iterilm tecunii aim modo dignns ero : 
Turn nihil amplexus potent diveUere nostrosi 

Ijf ec tu marcesces, nee lacrymabor ego. 

Havuig an English translation of it by me, I send it, 

though it may be t>f no use. 

Farewell! << but not for ever,'' Hope replies, 

** Trace hot his steps, and meet bim in the skies I* 


I 
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There nothing shall renew oar parting pain, 
Thoa shalt not wither, nor I weep again ! 

The stanzas that I sent you are maiden ones, hav- 
log never been seen by any eye but your mother's and 
your own. 

If you send me franks, I shall write longer letters— 
Falete, Mcut et nos vahmua! Amaie, aieut ei nos 
amamus* 


TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

JalyS, 1780. 
MON AMI,^ 

If you ever take the tip of the Chancellor's ear 
between your finger and thumb, you can hardly im- 
prove the opportunity to better purpose, than if you 
should whisper into it the voice of compassion and le« 
nity to the lace-makers. I am an eye witness of their 
poverty, and do know that hundreds in this little town 
are upon the point of starving, and that the most unr- 
remitting industry is but barely sufficient to keep them 
from it. I know that the bill by which they would have 
been so fatally affected is thrown out : but Lord Stor- 
mont threatens them with another; and if another like 
it shQuld pass,- they are undone. We lately sent a pe- 
tition from hence to Lord Dartmouth ; I signed it, and 
am sure, the contents are true. The purport of it was 
to inform him. that there are very near one thousand 
two hundred lace-makers in this beggarly town, the 
most of whom had reason enough, while the bill was 
■ in agitation, to look upon every loaf they bought as 
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the last they should ever be able to earn. I can never 
think it good policy to incur the certain inconvenience 
of ruining thirty thousand, in order to prevent a re- 
mote and possible d^unage though to a mucli.greatet 
number. The measure is like a sithe, and the. poor 
lace-makers are the sickly crop that tremble^ before 
the edge of it The prospect of p<?aoe with America 
is like the streak of dawn in their horizon; but this bill 
is like a black cloud behind it, that threatens their 
hope of a comfortable day with utter extinction. 

I did not perceive till thb moment, that I had tacked 
two similes together ; a practice which, though war- 
ranted by the example of Homer, and allowable in an 
epic poem, is rather luxuriant and licentious in a letter: 
lest 1 should add another, I conclude. 

W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Juiy 11,1790. 

I ACCOUNT myself sufficiently commended for my 
Latin exercise, by the number .of translations it has 
undergone. That which you distinguished in the 
margin by the title of *' better/' was the production of 
a friend ; and, except that for a modest reason he 
omitted the third couplet, I think it a good one. To 
finish the group, I have translated it myself; afid 
though 1 would not wish you to give it to the world, for 
more reasons than one, especially lest some French 
hero should call me to account for it — I add it on the 
other side. An autlior ought to be the best judge of 
his own meaning; and, whether I have succeeded or 
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not, icaonot butwiah, tini where a translator is wanted, 
the writer was always to be his own* 

Fake, cmel, diiaptioiiited, stniig to the lieart, 
France quits the warrior's for the asnssio's part; 
To dirty hands, a dirty bribe eonveys, 
BijdB the low street and lofty pahiee bbse; 
Her SODS too weak to vanquish os alone. 
She hires the worst and basest of our own. 
Kneel, France! a suppliant conquers us with ease, 
We always spare a coward on his knees. 

I have often wondered that Dryden's illostrious epi- 
gram on Milton (m my mind the second best that 
€ver was made) has never been translated into Latin, 
for the admiration of the learned in other countries. 
I have at last firesumed to venture upon the task my- 
self. The great closeness of the original, which is 
equal in that respect to the most compact Latin I ever 
saw, made it extremely difficult. 

Trestria,&c* 

I have not one bright thought upon the chancellor's 
recovery ; nor can I strike off so much as one qparkling 
atom from that brilliant subject. It is not when I 
win, nor upon what I will, but as a thought happens 
to occur to me ; and then I versify, whether I will or 
not I never write but for my amusement; and what 
I write is sure to answer that end, if it answers no 
other. If, besides this purpose, the more 'desirable 
one of entertaining you be efiected, I then receive dou- 
ble fruit of my labour* and consider this produce 

• Vid. Poems, voL iiL 
VOL. I. ]. 
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of it as a second crop, the more valuable, becsmse 
less expected. Bat when I faare once remitted a 
composition to you, I have done with it. It is 
pretty certain that I shall never read it or think 
of it again. From that moment I have constituted 
you sole judge of its accomplishraentSy if it has any, 
and of its defects, which it is sure to have. 

■ For this reason I decline answering the question 
with which you concluded your last, and cannot 
persuade myself to enter into a critical examen of 
the two pieces upon Lord Mansfield's loss, either 
with respect to their intrinsic or comparative merit; 
and indeed after liaving rather discouraged that use 
of them which you had designed, there is no occasi<ni 
for it. 

W.C. 


TO MRS. COWPER. 

July 20, 1780. 
MY DEAR COUSIN, 

Mr. Newton having desired me to be of the party, 
I am come to meet him. You see me sixteen years 
older' at the least, than when I saw you last ; but 
the effects of time seem to have taken place rather 
on the outside of my head, than within it. What 
was brown, is. become grey, but what was foolish, 
remains foolish still. Green fruit must rot before it 
ripens if the season is such as to afford it nothing but 
cold winds and dark clouds, that interrupt everuray 
of sunshine. My days steal away silently, and march 
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on (as poor mad King Lear would have made his sol- 
diers march) as if they were shod with felt; not 
so silently but that I hear them; yet were it not 
that I am always listening to their flight, having no 
infirmity that I had not when I was much younger, I 
should deceive myself with an imagination that I am 
still young. 

I am fond of writing as an amusement, but do not 
always find it one. Being rather scantily furnished 
with subjects that are good for any thing, and corre- 
sponding only with those who have no* relish for such 
as are good for nothing, I often find myself reduced 
to the necessity, the disagreeable necessity, of writing 
about myself. This does not mend the matter much ; 
for though in a description of my own condition, I dis- 
cover abundant materials to employ my pen upon, yet 
as the task is not very agreeable to me, so 1 am 
sufiidently aware that it is likely to prove irksome to 
others. A painter who should confine himself in the 
exercise of his art to the drawing of his own picture, 
must be a wonderful coxcomb, if he did not soon grow 
sick of his occupation ; and be peculiarly fortunate, if 
he did not make others as sick as himself. 

Remote as your dwellmg is from the late scene 
of riot and confusion, I hope that though you could 
not but hear the report, you heard no more, and 
that the roarings of the mad multitude did not 
reach you. That was a day of terror to the in- 
nocent, and the present is a day of still greater tcrr 
ror to the guilty. The law was for a few moments 
like an arrow in the quiver, seemed to be of no use, 
and" did no execution; now it is an arrow upoo 
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the string, and many, who despised it lately, are 
trembling as they stand before the point of it. 

I have talked more already than I have formerij 
done in three visits — ^you remember my taciturnity, 
never to be foigotten by those who knew me; not 
to depart enthely from what mig^t be, for aught 
I know, the most shining part of my character — 
I here shut my mouth, make my bow, and return 
to Olney. 

W.C. 


TO THE EEV. WILL(AM UNWIN. 

July Vf, 1780. 

My dear friend, as' two men sit silent, after having ex- 
hausted all their topics of conversation; one S^ys 
** It is very fine weather,** — and the other says 
** Yes;''— one blows his nose, and the other rubs his 
eyebrows; (by the way, this is very much in Ho« 
mer's manner) such seems to be the case between 
you and me. After a sflence of some days, I wrote 
you a long s<Hnething, that (I suppose) was nothing 
to the purpose, because it has not afforded you 
materials for an answer. Nevertheless, as it often 
happens in the case above-stated, one of the dis- 
tressed parties, being deeply sensible of the awk- 
wardness of a dumb duet, breaks silemce again, and 
resolves to speak, though he has nothing to say. 
So it fares with me, I am with you again in the 
form of an epbtle, though considering my present 
emptiness, I have reason to fear that your only joy 
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upon the occasion wiU be, that it is conveyed to you in 
a frank. 

When I began, I expected no interruption. Bat 
if I had expected interruptions without end, I should 
have been less disappointed. First came the bar- 
ber; who^ allei' baving embellished the outside of 
my head, has left the iqside just as unfurnished as 
he found it. Then came Ofaiey bridge, not into 
the house, but into the conversation. The cause 
relating to it was tried on Tuesday at Buckingham. 
The judge directed the; jury to find a verdict fa- 
vourable to Olney. The jury ^consisted of one kuave 
and eleven fools. The last*roentioned followed the 
afore-mentionedy, as sheep fi^ow a bell-wether, and 
decided in Arect opposition to tli^ said judge. Then 
a flaw was discovered in the indictment. The in- 
dictment was quashed, and an order made for a 
new trial. The new trial will be in the King's Bench, 
where said knave and said fools will have nothing 
to do with it. So the men of Olney fling up their 
cap8> and assure themselves of a complete victory. 
A victory will save me and your mother many 
shilluigSy perhaps some pounds, which, except that it 
has affi>rded me a subject to write upon, was the only 
reason why I said so much about it. I know yoo take 
an interest in all that concerns us, and will conse- 
quently rejoice with us in the prospect of an event in 
which we are concerned so nearly. 

Yours aflectionately, 

W. C. 


^ 
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TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

July SO, iTae, 
MY DEAR SIR, 

You may think perhaps that I deal more liberaliy 
with Mr, Unwin, in the way of poetical export, 
than I do with you, and I believe you have reasoo 
«^the truth is this — If I walked the streets with a 
fiddle under my arm, I should never think of pc^r- 
forming before the wmdow of a privy counseHor» 
or a chief justice, but should rather m^e free with 
. ears more likely to be open to such amusement. 
— ^The trifles I produce in this way are indeed 
such trifles, that I cannot thidk them seasonalile 
presents for you. Mr. Unwin himself would not be 
oficnded if' I was to tell him that there is this 
difference between liim and Mr. Newton; that the 
latter is already an apostle, while he himself is only 
undergoing the busmess of an incubation, with a hope 
that he may be hatched in time. When my miise 
comes forth arrayed in sables, at least in a robe of 
graver cast, I make no scruple to direct her to my 
friend at Hoxton. This has been one reason why I 
have so long delayed the riddle. But lest I should 
seem to set a value upon it, that I do not, by 
making it an object of stiU further inquiry; here it 
comes. 

I am jast two and two, J. am wann, I am cold, 
And the parent of numbers that icannot be told, 
I am lawful, unlawful — a duty, a iault, 
I am often sold dear, good for nothing when booght. 
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All eKtnordiBary boon, and a roatter of coarse, 
A|)4 yielded wiUi pleasare— wben taken by fonee* 

w.c, 


— -r 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

* Anguit 6, I78e. 

BIT BEAR FRIEND, 

You like to he^r frpm me — ^This is a very good reason 
why I should write — ^But I hav^ notbiog to say-^lliis 
iciiems equally a good reasoii why I should not — Yet if 
ypu had alighted from your horse at our door this 
iQonungy aod at this present writiiig, being five o'<dock 
in the afternoon, had found occasion jto say to me — 
** Mr. Cowper, you have not qpoke since I camie in, 
have you resolved never to speak again F' it would be 
but a poor reply, if in answer to the summons I should 
plead inability as my best and only excuse. And this 
by the way suggi^ests to me a seasonable piece of in* 
struction, and reminds me of what I am very apt to 
forget, when I have any epistohoy business in hand, 
that a letter may be written upon any Ihmg or nothing' 
juat $» that any thing or nothing happiens to occur. . A 
inan that has a journey before him twenty miks lu 
length, which he is to perform on foot, will not hesi- 
tate ^ind doubt whether he shall set out or not, be- 
cause be ^oefi not readily conceive how he shall ever 
reach the end of it; for he knows, that by the simple 
operation of moving one foot forward first, and then 
the other» he shall be sure to accomplish it. So it b 
in the present case, and fp it is in every similar case. 
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A letter is written as a oaiivenatkm is maintaiiiedy or 
a jouiney performed^ not by preconcerted or pi«- 
meditated means, a new contrivance, or an inven- 
tion never heard of before, but merely by main- 
taining a progress^ and resolving as a postilion does, 
having once set out, never to stop till we reach the ap^ 
pointed end. If a man may talk without thinking, 
why may he not write upon the same terms ? A grave 
gentleman of the last century, a tie-wig, square^toe. Stein- 
kirk figure, would say — *' My gdod sir, a man has no 
right to do either.'' But it is to be hoped^that the pre- 
sent century has nothing to do with the mouldy opinions 
of the last, and so good Sir Launcelot, or Sir Paul, or 
whatever be your name, step mto your picture frame 
again, and look as if you thought for another century, 
and leave us modems in the mean time to think whed 
we can, and to write whether we can or not, else we 
might as well be dead as you are* 

When we look back upon our forefathers, we seem 
to look back npon the people of another nation, almost 
upon creatures of another species. Their vast rambling 
mansions, spacious halls, and painted casements, the 
gothic porch smothered with honeysuckles, their little 
gardens and high walls, their box-edgings, balls of holly, 
and yew-tree statues, are become so entirely unfa- 
shionable now, that we cim hardly believe it possiMei 
that a people who resembled us so little in thdr taste, 
should resemble us in any thing else. Bat in every 
thing dse, I suppose they were our counterparts etactlyjf 
and time, that fias ^wed up the slashed sleeve, tiokl 
reduced the large truAk hose to a iwat pair of ^ 
stockings, has left human nature just where it fbund it. 
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The inside, of the man at least has undeigone no 
cfaaoge. His pessloiis, appetites, and aims are just 
what they ever were. They wear perhaps a handsomer 
disguise than they did in di^s of yore ; for (^iloaophy 
and Itteratiutf will have their eifect upon the exterior; 
hut in every other respect a modem is only an ancient 
in a different dress. 

W. C. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

Aufust il, 1780. , 

The following occunrence ought not to be passed 
over in silefice, in a place where so few notable ones 
are to be met with. Last Wednesday night, while 
we were at supper, between the hours of eight and. 
nine, I heard an unusual noise in the back^parlour, as 
if one of the hares was entangled, and endeavouring, 
to disengage herself. I was just goii^ to rise from 
tid^, when it ceased. In about tiye minutes, a voice 
on the outside' of the pariour door inquired if one of 
ray hares had got away. I immediately rushed into 
the next room, and found that my poor fiivourite 
Pnss had made her escape. She had gnawed in sun* 
der the strings of a lattice work, with wliich I thought 
I had sufficiently secured the window, and which I 
preferred to any other sort of blind, because it admit- 
ted plenty of air. From thence I hastened to the 
kitchen, where I saw the redoubtable Thomas Free* 
man, who told me, that having seen her, just after she 
Imd dropped into the street, he attempted to cover her 
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with his hat, but she so^eamed out, aiid leaped di- 
rectly over his head. I then desired him to pursue as 
fast as possible, and added Richard Coleman to 
the chase, as being nimbler, and carrying less 
weight than Thomas ; not expecting to see her agaki, 
but desirous to learn, if possible, what became of her. 
In something less than an hour, Richard returned, al- 
most breathless, with the following account. That 
soon after he began to run, he left Tom behind him, 
and came in sight of a most numerous hunt, of men, 
women, children, and dogs ; that he did his best to 
keep back the dogs, and presently outstripped the 
crowd, so that the race was at last disputed between 
himself and Puss — she ran right through the town, 
and down the lane that leads to Dropshmt — a little 
before she came to the house, he got the start and 
turned her^ she pushed for the town again, and soon 
after she entered it sought shelter in Mr. Wagstaff 's 
tan*yard, adjoining to old Mr. Drake's — Sturges's bar- 
vest men were at supper, and saw her from the oppo-» 
site side of the way. There she encountered the tan** 
pits full of water ; and while she was struggling out of 
one pit, and plunging into another, and almost drown- 
ed, one of tlie men drew her out by the ears and se- 
cured her. She was then well washed in a bucket, to 
get the lime out of her coat, and brought home in a 
sack at ten o'clock. 

This frolic cost us four shillings, but you may be- 
lieve we did not grudge a farthing of it. The poor 
creature received only a little hurt in one of her claws, 
and in, one of her ears, and is now almost as well as 
ever. 
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I do not caA tiiis an answer to your letter^ but such 
as it b I sedd it, presummg upon that interest which 
I know yon take in my minutest eoneems^ whidi 
I cannot eipress better than in the words of Terence 
a little varied — Nihil mei a te aNenum putas* 

Yours, my dear friend. 


TO MRS. COWPER, 

Aogast 31, 1780. 
MY DEAR COUSIN, 

I AM obhfed to you for your long letter, which did 
not seem so^ and for your short one, which was more 
than I had any reason to expect Short as it was, it 
conveyed to me two interesting articles of intelligence. 
An account of your recovering from a fever, smd of 
Lady Cowper's death. The latter was, I suppose, to 
be expected, for by what remembrance I have of her 
ladyabip^ who was never much acquainted with her, 
she -had reached those years that are always found 
upon the bcMrders of another world. As for you, your 
time of life is comparatively of a youthful date. You 
may, think of death as much as you please (you cannot 
think of It too much), but I hope you will live to 
think of it many years. 

It costs me not much difficulty to suppose that my 
friends who were already grown old, when I saw them 
last, are old still, but it costs me a good deal some- 
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times to tbiok of those who were st that time ydiingi 
«s being older than they were. Not having been an 
eyewitness of the change that time has made in them, 
and my former idea of them not being corrected by 
observation, it remains the same; my memcury pre* 
sents me with this image unimpaired, and while it re- 
tains the resemblance of what they were, forgets that 
by this time the picture may have lost much of its 
likeness, through the alteration that succeeding years 
have made in the original. I know not what impres- 
sions Time may have made npon yoiur person, for 
while his claws (as our grannams called tliem) strike 
deep furrows in some feces, he seems to sheath them 
with much tenderness, as if fearful of doing injury, 
to others. But though an enemy to the person, he b 
a friend to the mbid, and you have fouM him so. 
Though even in this respect his treatment oi us de- 
pends upon what he meets with at our hands; if we 
use him well, and listen to his admonitions, he is a 
friend indeed, but otherwise the worst of enemies, 
who takes from us daily something that we vidued, 
and gives us nothing better in its stead. It is well 
with them who, like you, can stand a tiptoe on the 
mountain top of^human life, look down witli [Measure 
upon the valley they have passed, and sometimes 
stretch their wings in joyful hope of a happy fl^ht 
into Eternity. Yet a little while, and your hope wttl 
be accomplished. 

When you can favour me with a little aceonotof your 
own family, without inconvenience, I shaH be glad to 
receive it ; for though separated from my kindred by 
little more than half a century of miks, I know as lit. 
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tie of their concenu as if oceans and contininits were 
interposed between us. 

Yours, 

My dear Cousin, 

W.C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Sept. 3,1780. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I AM glad you are so provident^ and that, while you 
are young, you have furnished yourself with the means 
of comfort in old age. Your crutch and your pipe 
may be of use to you, (and may they be so) should 
your years be extended to an antediluvian date; and 
for your perfect accommodation, you seem to want 
nothing but a clerk called Snuffle, and a sexton of the 
name of Skeleton, to make your ministerifd equipage 
complete. 

I think I have read as much of the first volume of 
the Biographia as I shall ever read. I find it very 
timusing ; more so perhaps than it would have been 
had they sifted their characters with more exactness^ 
and admitted none but those who had in some way or 
other entitled themselves to immortality, by deserving 
wiell of the public. Suchf a compilation would per- 
haps have been more judicious, though I confess it 
would have afibrded less variety. The priests and 
monks 6f earlier, and the doctors of later days, who 
have signalized themselves by nothing but a contro- 
versial pamphlet, long since thrown by, and never to 
be perused again, might have been forgotten^ without 

VOL. T. M 
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iajury or loss to the national diaracter for learning or 
genius. This observation suggested to me' the fol- 
lowing lines, which may serve to illustrate my mean- 
ing, and at the same time to give my criticism a 
sprightlier air. 

Oh fond attempsi ^.* 

Virgil admits none but worthies into the Elysian 
Fields; I cannot recollect the lines in which he de- 
scribes them all, but these in particular I well remem- 
ber — 

Qoiqtte sui memores alios fec^re merendo, 
loventasaot qaivitam excola^e per artes. 

A chaste and scrupulous conduct like his would well 
become the writer of national biography.— But enough 

of this. 

Our respects attend Miss Shuttleworth, with nvmy 
thanks for her intended present. Some purees de- 
rive all their value from their contents, but these will 
have an intrinsic value of their own : and though mine 
should be often empty, which is not an improbable 
supposition^ I shall still esteem it highly on its own 
account. 

If you could meet with a second-hand Virgil, ditto 
Homer, both Iliad and Odyssey, together with a Cla- 
yis, for I have no Lexicon, and ail tolerably cl|eap» I 
shall be obliged to you if you will make the purchase. 

Yours, 

W. C. 

* Verses '<On obsenring some Names of little Notere- 
' corded in the Biographia Britannica." 
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TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN.. 

8ept^7, 178a 

My dear friend. 
As many gentlfemen as there are in the world, who 
have children, and heads capable of reflecting on the 
important subject of their education, so many opinions 
there are about it; many of them just and sensible* 
though almost all differing from each other. With 
respect to the education of boys, I think they are ge- 
nerally made to draw in Latin and Greek trammels 
too soon. It is pleasing, no doubt, to 9. parent, to se.e 
his child already in some sort, a proficient in those 
languages, at an age when most others are entirely ig- 
norant of them ; but hence it often happens, that a 
boy, who could construe a fable of .^sop at six or 
seven years of age, having exhausted his little stock 
of attention and diligence in makbg that notable ac- 
quisition, grows weary of his task, conceives a dislike, 
for study, and perhaps makes but a very indiflerent 
progress afterwards. The mind and body have in 
this respect a striking resemblance of each other. In 
childhood they are both nimble, but not strong ; they 
can skip and frisk about with wonderful agihty, 
but hard labour spoib them both. In maturer years 
they become less active, but more vigorous, more ca- 
pable of a fixed application, and can make them- 
selves sport with that which, a little earlier would have 
affected them with intolerable fatigue. I should re* 
commend it to you therefore (but after all you must 
judge for yourselO to allot the two next years of littl^ 
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John's scholarship to writing and arithmetic, tc^ther 
with which, for variety's sjike, aod because it is capa- 
ble of being formed into an amusement, I would min- 
gle geography, a science (which, if not attended to 
betimes, is seldom made an object of much consider- 
afioii) essentially necessary to the accomplishment 
of a gentleman, yet (as I know by sad experience) 
imperfectly, if at all, inculcated iu the schoob. Lord 
Spencer's son, when he was four years of age^ 
knew the situation of every kingdom, country, city, 
river, and remarkable mountain, in the world. For 
this attainment, which I suppose his father had never ' 
made, he was indebted to a plaything ; having been 
accustomed to amuse himself with those maps which 
are cut into several compartments, so as to be thrown 
into a heap of coldfusion, that they may be put toge- 
ther again with an exact coincidence of all their angles 
and bearings, so as to form a perfect whole. 

If he begms Latin and Greek at eight, or even at 
nine years of age, it is surely soon enough. Seven 
years, the usual allowance for those acquisitions, are 
more than sufficient for the purpose, especially with 
his readiness in learning ; for you would hardly wish 
to have him qualilied for the university before fifteen, 
a period, in my mind, much too early for it, and when 
he could hardly be trusted there without the utmost 
danger to his morals. Upon the whole, you will 
perceive that in my judgment the difficulty, as well as 
the wisdom, consists more in bridling in, and keq[)ing 
back, a boy of his parts, than in pushing him forward. 
If therefore at the end of the two next years, instead 
of putting a grammar into his hand, you should allow 
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faiin to amuse himself with some agiteable writes 
upon the subject of B8ittt»l philosopliy for another 
year, 1 think it would answer well. There is a book 
called Cosmotheoria Puerilis^ there are Derham's Phy/< 
aoOy and AsU«theolo|^> together with several; others 
in the same mannery very intelligible even to a child, 
and Alii of usefol instruction. 

W.C. 


TO THE REV. WILUAM UNWIN* 

Sept. 17, 1780. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

You desire my further thoUgiits on the subject of 
education. I send you such as had for the most part 
occurred to me when I wrote last, but could not be 
comprised in a single letter. They are indeed on a 
different branch of this interesdng theme, but not less 
important than the former. 

I think it youi happiness, and wish you to think it 
so yourself, that you are in every respect qualified for 
the task of instructing your son, and preparing him 
for the university, without committing him to the cave 
of a stranger. In my judgment, a domestic educa* 
tion deserves the preference to a public one on a bun- 
dled accounts, which I have neither time nor room to 
mention. I shall only touch upon two or three that 
I cannot but consider as having a right to your most 
earnest attention. 

In a public school, or indeed in any school, his mo^ 
nds are sure to be but little attended to, and his reli*- 
gion not at all. If he can catch the love of virtue 

M 2 
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from the fine tUags tiu^ are spdcen of it.in the clas- 
sics, and the love of fac^oess £»m the custooiary at- 
tendance upcm such preaching as he is ]ikely<to hear^ 
it will be well ; but I am sore youhave had too many^ 
opportunities to observe the inefficacy of such means^ 
to expect any such advantage from them. In the 
mean time, the more pow^ul influence of bad exam- 
ple, and perhaps bad company, will continually coun- 
terwork these only preservatives h^ can meet with, and 
may possibly send him home to you, at the end of 
five or six years, such as you will be sorry to see him* 
You escaped indeed the contagion yourself; but a few 
instancen of happy exemption from a general mahdy 
are not sufficient warrant to conclude, that it istbefee 
fore not infectious, or may be encountered without 
danger. . / 

. You have seen too much of the wodd,. and are a 
man of too much reflectimi^ not to have observed that 
in proportion as the sons of aiamiiy af^roach to years 
of maturity, they lose a sense of obligation, to their 
parents, and seem at last almost divested of that ten- 
der affection which the nearest of all relations seems 
to demand from them. I have often observed it my* 
self, and have always thought I could sufficiently ac* 
count for it, without laymg all the blame, upon the 
children. While they continue in their parents' hou^^ 
tbey are every day obliged, and every, day reminded 
how much it is their intejrest,. as well as duty, to be 
obliging and affectionate in return. . But at eight or 
nkie years of age the boy goes to school. From that 
moment he becomes a stranger in his fetiier's bous& 
The course of parental kindness is interrupt^. The 
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smiles of hb mother, tiiose tender admomtions, and 
tfae solicitous care of both his parents, are do longer^ 
before his eyes — ^year after year hefeek himself more 
ami more detached from them, (ill at last he is so ef-> 
ftctually weaned from the connexion, as to find him- 
self happier any where than in their company. 

I should have been glad of a frank for this letter,* 
for I have stud but Uttle of what I could say iipbn 
this: subject, and perhaps I may not be able to catch 
it by the end again. If I can, I shall add to it 
hemfter. 

Yours, 

W.C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 

Oct 5, 1780. 
MT BEAR FRIEND, ' 

Now for the sequel — you have anticipated one of 
my arguments in favour of a private education, there- 
fore I need say but little about it. The folly of sup- 
posing that the mother-tongue, in some respects Ae 
most difficult of all tongues, may be acquired without 
a teacher, is predominant in all the public schools that 
I have ever heard of. To pronounce it well, to speak 
and to write it with fluency and elegance, are qo e^y 
attainments ; 'not one in fifty of those who pass t|irough 
Westminster and Eton, arrive at any remarkable pro- 
ficiency in these accomplishments; and they that dp 
are more indebted to their own study and application 
for it, than to any instruction received there. In ge- 
neral, there is nothing so pedantic as the style of a 
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schoolboy, if he .akns at any style at nil; and if he 
does i|ot, he is of course inelegant, and perhaps ug- 
grammatical. A defect, no doubt, in great xxmmxe, 
owing to want of cultivation ; for the same lad that is 
often commended for hb Latin, frequency would de- 
serve to be whipped for hb English^ if the fault w^e 
not more the master's than his own* I know not 
wheie thb evil is so likely to be prevented as at hoqie— 
supposing always, nevertheless, (which is the case .in 
your instance) that 4he boy's parents, and their ao- 
qnaintance, are persons of elegance and taste theni* 
selves. For to converse with those who converse 
with propriety^ and to be directed to such authors as 
have refined and improved the language by their pro- 
ductions, are advantages which he cannot elsewhere 
enjoy in an equal degree. And though it inquires 
some time to regulate the taste^ and fix the judgment, 
and these efiects must, be gradually wrought even 
upon the best understanding, yet I suppose much less 
time will be necessary for the purpose than could at 
first be imagined, because the opportunities of im- 
provement are continual. 

A public education is often recommended as the 
most efiectual remedy for that bashful and awkward 
restraint, so epidemical among the youth of our coun^ 
try. But I verily believe that instead of being a cure, 
it is often the cause of it. For seven or eight years 
of his life, the boy has hardly seen or conversed with 
a man, or a woman^ except the maids at his -boarding 
house. ,A gentleman or a lady are consequently such 
novelties to him, that he is perfectly at a loss to know 
what sort of behaviour he should preserve before 
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Itieiii. He plays with his bttttons, or the strings of 
Ms hat, he blows his nose, and hangs down his head,' 
is coriscioas of his own deficiency to a degree that 
makes him quite oohappy, and trembles lest any one^ 
should q^eak to him, because that would quite over- 
wheflm him. Is not all this miserable shyness the ef^' 
feet of his education ? To me it appears to be so. If: 
he saw good company every day, he i^ould never be 
terrified at the sight of it, and a room fiiU of ladies, 
and gentlemen would alarm him no m<»e than the 
chairs they sit on. Such is* the efiect of custom. 

I need add nothing further on this sutyect, because 
I believe little John - is as likely to be exempted from 
this weakness as most young gentieinen we shall meet 
with. He seems to have his fitther's spirit in this res- 
pecty in whom I could never discern the least trace of 
bashftilnessy though I have often heard him complain 
of it. Under your management, and the influence of 
your example,. I think he can hardly fail to escape it. 
If he does, he escapes that which has made many a 
man uncomfortable for life ; and ruined not a few, by, 
forcing them into mean . and dishonourable company, 
where only they could be free and cheerful. 

Connexions form^ at sdiool are said to be lasting, 
and often beneficial. There aire two or three stories 
of thu kind upon record, which would not be so con- 
stantly cited as they are, whenever this subject hap- 
pens to be mentioned, if the chronicle that preserves 
their remembrance had many besides to boast of. For 
my own part, I found such friendships, though warm 
^enough in their commencement, surprisingly liable to 
extinction ; and of seven or eight, whom I had se* 
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lected for intimatas out of about three handred, in ten 
years time not one was left \ne. The truth is, that 
there may be, and often is, an attachment of one boy. 
to another, that looks very like a friendship; and 
while they are in circumstances that enable them mu- 
tually to oblige and to assist each other, promises welly* 
and bids fair to be lasting. But they are no spooer 
separated from each other, by entering into the world 
at large, than other connexions, and new employ? 
ments, in which they no longer share together, efiace 
the remembrance of what passed in earlier days, and 
they become strangers to each other for ever. Add 
to this, that the man frequently differs so much from 
the bo^; his principles, manners, temper, and coii*. 
duct, undergo so great an alteration, that we no longer 
recognize in him onr old playfellow, but find him 
utterly unworthy and unfit for the plsKse he once held, 
in our affections. 
To close this article, as I did the last,, by applying 

myself immediately to the present concern little 

John is happily placed above all occasion for depend- 
ance on all such precarious hopes, and need not be. 
sent to school in quest of some great men in embryo^ 
who may possibly make his fortune. 

Yours, my dear friend, 

W.€. • 


TO MRS. NEWTON, 


Oct. 5, 1780. 


DEAR MADAM, 

When a lady speaks, it is not civil to make her wai^ 
a week for an answer-— I received your letter within 
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this bout, and, foreseemg that the garden will en- 
gross much of my time for some days to come, have 
seiaed the present ofqiortunity to acknowledge it. I 
congn^ulate you on Mr. Newton's safe arrival at 
Ramsgate, making no doubt but that he reached that 
place without difficulty or danger, the road thither 
from Canterbury being so good as to afford room for 
notber. . He has now a view of the element/ with 
which he was once so familiar, but which I think he 
has not seen for many years. The sight of his old ac^ 
qilalnttfice will revive in his mind a pleasing recollec- 
tioa of past deliverances, and wh^ he looks at him 
from the beach, he may say — '* You have formerly 
given me trouble enough, but I ha,ve cast anchor now 
where your billows can never reach me.'' — It is happy 
for him that he can say so. 

Mrs. Unwin returns you many thanks for your 
anxiety on her account. Her health is considerably 
mended upon the whole, so as to afford us a hope 
that it will be established. 


Our love attends you. 

Yours, dear Madam, 


W.C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Vov, g, 1780. 

I WROTE the following last summer. The tragical oc- 
casion of it really happened at the next house to ours. 
I am glad when I can find a subject to work upon ; a 
lafHdary I suppose accounts it a laborious part of his 
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business to rub away the roi^ihoess of the stone ; bot 
it is my amusement, and if afterall thepolisMBgl can 
give it, it discovers some little lustre, I think mg^self 
well rewarded for my pains *. 

I shall charge yon a halipenuy a-piece,for ev^ 
copy I send you, the short as well as the long* ' This 
is a sort of afterdap you little expected, but I camot 
possibly afibrd them at a cheaper rate. > If this OMr 
thod of raisbg money had occurred to me sooner^ I 
^ould have made the bargain sooner : but am ^4 1 
liave hit upon it at last It will be a considerable ieiir 
couragement to my muse, and act as a powerfid sti- 
mulus to my industry. If the American war should 
last much longer, I may be obliged to raise my prioe» 
but this I shaU not do without a real occasion forit— r 
it. depends mudi upon Lord North's conduct in the 
article of supplies — if he imposes an additional tax, on 
^my thing that I deal in, the necessity of this measuce, 
on my part, will be: so apparent, that I due say y^m 
will not dia[>ute it. 

W. C. 

Iirthe intenral between this and the following Letter, the 
writer commenced the First Volume of his Poems. 


TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

' December 25, 1780. 
: MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Weary with rather a long walk in the snow, I aitt 
not likely to write a very sprightly letter, or to pro- 

"^ Verses on » Goldfinch stanred to death in a ca«e. . 
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duce any thing that may cheer this gloomy season) 
unless; f have recourse to my pocket-book, where per- 
haps I may find something to transcribe, something 
that was written before the sun had taken leave of 
4>ar hemisphere, and when I was less fatigued than I 
am at present. 

Happy is the man who knows just so much of the 
law, as to make himself a little merry now and then 
with the solemnity of juridical proceedings. I have 
heard of common law judgments before now, indeed 
have been present at the dielivery of some, that, ac- 
cording to my poor apprehension, while they paid the 
utmost respect to the letter of a statute, have depart- 
ed widely from the spirit of it ; and, being governed 
entirely by the point of law, have left equity, reason, 
and common sense, behind them at an infinite distance. 
Tott will judge whether the follo^ng report of a case^ 
drawn up by mysdf, be not a proof and illustration of 
thi» satirical assertion *. 

Yours affectionately, 

W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILUAM UNWIN. 

a 

December, 1780. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Poetical reports of law cases are not veiy common, 
yet it seems to me desirable that they should be so. 
'Many advantages would accrue from such a measure. 

* The '^ Report of an adjadged Cftse, not to be found in 
any of tlie Books," eonchided this letter. Vide Poems. 
VOL. I. N 
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They would in the first place be more commodioualy 
deposited in the memory, just as linen, grocery, or 
other such matters, when neatly packed, are known to 
occupy less room, and to lie more conveniently in any 
trunk, chesty or box, to which they may be committed. 
In the next place, being divested of that infinite cir<- 
cnmlocution, and the endless embarrassment in which 
they are involved by it, they would become surpris- 
ingly intelligible, in comparison with their prestPt ob- 
scurity. And lastly, they would by this means be 
rendered susceptible of musical embellbhment, and 
instead of bemg quoted in the country, with that duU 
monotony, which is so wearisome to by-standers, and 
fi'equently lulls even the judges themselves to sleeps 
might be rehearsed in recitation ; which would have 
an admirable efiect, in keeping the attention fixed and 
lively, and could not fail to disperse that heavy at- 
mosphere of sadness and gravity, whicli hangs over the 
jurisprudence of our country. I remember many 
years ago being informed by a relation of mine, who 
in his youth had applied himself to the study of the 
law, that one of bis fellow students, a gentleman of 
sprightly parts, and very respectable taJents of the 
poetical kind, did actually engage in the prosecution 
of such a design ; for reasons I suppose somewhat si- 
milar to, if not the same with those I have now sug- 
gested. He began with Coke's Institutes ; a book so 
rugged in its style, that an attempt to polish it seemed 
an Herculean labour, and not less arduous and diffi- 
cult, than it would be to give the smoothness of a rab- 
bit's fur to the prickly back of a hedge-hog. But he 
succeeded to admirationi as you will perceive by the 
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following specimeD, which is all that my said relation 
could recoUect of the perforipance. 

Tenant in fee 

Simple, is he. 
And need neither quake nor quiver. 

Who hath his lands, 

Free from demands, 
To him, and his heirs for ever.. 

You have an ear for music, and a taste for verse, 
which saves me the trouble of pointing out with a cri- 
tical nicety the advantages of such a version. I pro- 
ceed therefore to what 1 at first intended, and to 
transcribe the record of an adjudged case thus ma- 
naged, to which indeed what I premised was intended 
merely as an introd uction *. 

W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

Feb. 15, 1781. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I AM glad you were pleased with my report of so ex- 
traordinary a case. If the thought of versifying the 
decisions of our courts of justice had struck me, while 
I had the honour to attend them, it would perhaps 
have been no difficult matter to have compiled a vo- 
lume of such amusing and interesting precedents; 
which, if they wanted the eloquence of the Greek or 

* This letter concluded witii the poetieal law case of 
^ Nose, plabitiff—Eyes, defendants,*' before referred to. 
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Roman oratory, would have amply compensated that 
deficiency by die hannony of rhyme and metre. 

Your account of my uncle and your mother gave 
me great pleasure. I have long been afraid to inquire 
aAer some in whose welfiire I always feel myself in- 
terested^ lest the questioQ should produce a painful an- 
swer. Longevity is the lot of so few, and b so seldom 
rendered comfortable by the associations ,of good 
healtli and good spirits^ that I could not very reason- 
ably suppose either your rektions or mine so happy 
in those respects, as it seems they are. May they con- 
tinue to enjoy those blessings so kmg as the date of 
life shall last. I do not think that in these coster^ 
monger days» as I have a notion Fabtaif calb them, an 
antediluvnn age b at all a desirable thing ; but to live 
comfortably, while we do live, is a great matter, and 
comprehends in it every thing that can be wished for 
on thb side the curtain that hangs betweeii Time and 
Eternity. 

Farewell my better friend tlian any I have to boast 
of either among the lords, or g^ntlevien of the IJojise 
pf Commons. 

Yours ever, 

W, C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWI!?. 

April 2, ^781. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Fine wetither, ^md » variety of MtrqfarsnfoUM occu- 
pations (search Johnson's dictionary for that word, 
and if not found there, insert it — for it savies a deal 
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of eiffciUDlocntioii, and is very kwAiUy eompounded) 
make it idiiicult (excuse the length, of a parenthesis, 
which I did ndt foresee the length of when I begail k, 
and which may perhaps a little perplex the sense of 
what I am writing, thougfay as I seldom deal in that 
figure of speech, I have tlie less need to make an apo- 
Ipgy ibr doii^ it at present) make it difficult (I say) 
for me to find, opportunities for writing. My niorn^ 
11^ is engrossed hy the garden ; and in the aftemooo^ 
till I have drudc tea, I am fit for nothing. At five 
o'clock we walk ; and when the walk is over, lassitude 
recommends rest, and again I become fit for nothing* 
The current hour therefore whfidi (I need not tell you) 
is oMBprised in the interval between four and five^ is 
devoted to your service, as the only, one in the twentyr 
fmn which is. not otherwise engaged. 

I do not wonder that you have felt a great deal 
upon the occasion you mention in your last, especially 
on account of the asperity you have met with in the 
liehaviour of your friend. Reflect however that as 
it is natural to you to have very fine feelings, it is 
equally natural to some otlier tempers, to leave those 
feelings eotiiely out of the question, and to speak to 
you, and to act towards you, just as they do towards 
the rest of mankind, witiiottt the least attention to 
the irritability of your system. Men of a rough and 
unsjiaring address should take great care, that they be 
always in the right; the justness and propriety of 
their sentiments and censures being the only tolerable 
apology that can be made for such a conduct, espe- 
ckUy in a country where civility of behaviour is incul- 
cated even from the cradle. But in the instance now 

N 2 
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under our coitemplation I think you a Botkrer under 
the weight of an aniondvenion not fotmded in truth, 
and wfaieh, consequently, ymi didnot deserve. I a&: 
count hun laithliiJl in the pu^nt, who dinembles no^ 
thing, that he believes, for fear of giving oftnoe. To 
accommodate a discourse to the joctgment and opi- 
nfon of others, for the sake of pleasiilg them, thoi^ 
by doing so we are obliged to depart widely from amt 
own, is to be uillaithfiil to ounces at least, and can^ 
not be accounted fidelity to hhn, wiiom we proless to 
serve. But there arc few men wbo do not stand in need 
of the exercise of charity and ibifoeannee ; and the 
gentleman in question has afforded you an aapie op- 
portunity in this respect, to show hiw readify, thoagh 
djflering in your views, ypu can practise all that he 
could possibly expect from you, if your persuasiDB 
corresponded exactly with his own. * 

With respect to Mtnuieur U Cnr^^ I think you not 
quite excusable for suffering sndi a m«i to give yon 
any uneasiness at all. The grossness and injustiee of 
bis demand ought to be its own antidote. If a roliber 
should miscal you a pitiful fellow f<* not canyiiqr a 
purse fill! of g6ld about you, would his brutality give 
you any concern ? I suppo^se not. Why then have 
vou been distressed in the present instance } 

Yours, 

w. q. 
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TO THE REV, WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Mayl, 1781.. 

Yqpb mother says I must write, and must admits of 
no apolqgy ; I might otbeiwise pleac^ that I have no^ 
thintg to say, that I am weary, that I am dull, tliat it 
WjOuldbe more convenient therefore for you, as well 
as for myself, that I shoidd let it alone ; but all these 
pleas, and whatever pleas besides either dbinclmation^ 
indolence, or neoessity might suggest^ are overruled, as 
they ought to be, the moment a lady adduces her 
irrefragaUe ai^ument, ^ou must. You have still Jfa^Wr 
£ver one iSomfort left, that what I must write, you 
may, or may not read, just as it shall please yqu» 
unless Lady Anne at your elbow should ^y, you must 
read it,.and then like a true kjaight yw wiU obey with- 
Qut looking for a reinedy. 

. fai the press, and speedily will be published, .in one 
.volume octavo, price .thoee shillings, Foems, by Wil- 
iiam Cowper, <^ the Jjiner Templi^ Esq^ You may 
suppose, by the size of the publication, that the 
greatest pact of them havfs been long kept secret, be- 
cause you yourself have never seen them : but the 
truth is, that they ar^ most of them, except what you 
have in. your possession, the produce of the last win- 
ter. Two-thirds of the compilation will be occujued 
by fpur pieces, the first of which sprung up in the 
month of December, and the last of tliem in the 
mmith of March, They contain, I suppose, in all, 
;ibottt two thousand and five hundred lines; are 
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koowD, or to be known in due time, by the names of 
Table Talk—The Prof^ess of Error— Truth— Ex- 
postulation. Mr. 'Newton writes a Preface, and 
Johnson is the publisher. The principal, I may say 
the only reason why I never mentioned to you, till' 
now, an afiair which I am just going to make known 
to all the world, (if that Mr. AU-the-world should 
think it worth his knowing) has been tliis; that till 
within these few days, I had not the honour to kno# 
it myself. This may seem strange, but it is true ; for 
not knowing where to find underwriters who would 
choose to insure them ; and not finding it convenient 
to a purse like mine, to run any hazard, even upon the 
credit of my own ingenuity, I was very much in doubt 
for. some weeks, whether any bookseller woidd be 
willing to subject himself to an ambiguity, that mi^t 
prove very expensive in case of a bad market. But 
Johnson has heroically set all peradventures at defi^ 
ance, and takes the whole charge upon himself. S6 
out I come. I shall be glad of my Translations from 
Vincent Bourne, in your next frank. -My Muse will 
lay herself at your feet iminediately on her first public 
appearance. 

Yotirs, my dear friend, 

W. C. 


TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

May 9, 1781.' 
MY DBAR^IR, / 

I AM in tlie press, and it is in vain to deny it. But 
bow mysterious is the ccmveyanoe of intelligence from 
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one end to the otlw of your great city '—Not maay 
Aiys smoe, except one man, aiid he but little taUer 
a»n younelf. aU London was ignorant of it; fo, I 
<Io not sopiMse Unit the public prints have yet an- 
nowwed the most agreeable tidings, the titlcHKige. 
whKh IS the basis of the advertisement, having so 
lately readjed the publisher : ami now it is Ioioto to 
you, who hve at least two miles distant from my con- 
ndant upon the occasion. 

My labours ate principally the production of the 
last wmter; all indeed, except a few of fte minor 
pieces. When I can find no other occupation, I 
thmk, mid when I think, I am wiy apt to do it in 
rtyme. Hence it conies to pass that the season of 
tbe year which generally pinches off the flowers of 
poetry, unfolds mine, such as they are, and crowns 
me with a winter garland. In this respect therefore 
I and my contemporary bards are by no means upoil 
a par. They write when the delightAiI influencesof 
taie weather, fine prospects, and a brisk motion of 
the ammal spirits, make poetiy ahnost 4he language 
of nature; and I, when kieles depend from all the 
4eave8 of the Parnassian laurel, and when a reason. 
j*ie man would as little expect to succeed in verse 
as to hear a blackbird whistle. This must be my 
^>ol<^ to you for whatever want of fire and anima- 
tion yon may observe in what you will shortly have 
the perusal of. As to the public, if they like me not, 
there is no remedy. A Aiend wMl we^ and conader 
all disadvantages, and make as large allowances as an 
flaAfaor can wish, and lai]ger p«rh«p8 than he has any 
right to expcict ; but not so the world at latge ; what- 
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ever they do not like, they will not by auy apology 
be persuaded to forgive^ and it would be in vain to 
tell tlum, that I wrote my verses in January; for they 
would immediately reply, " Why did not you wrile 
them in May ?" A question that might puzzle a wiser 
head than we poets are generally blessed with^ 

W. C. 

TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Jtlay 10, 1781. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

It is Friday ; I have just drunk tea, and just perused 
your letter: and though this answer to it cannot set 
off till Sunday, I obey the warm impulse I feel, which 
will not permit me to postpone the bus'mess till the 
r^ular time of writing. 

I expected yoii would be grieved ; if you had not 
bera so, those sensibilities wUch attend you upon 
every other oceaaon, must have left you upon this. I 
am sorry that I have given you pain, but not sorry 
that you have felt it. A concern of that sort would 
be absurd, because it would be to regret your friend- 
ship for me^ and to be dissatisfied with the ^lect of 
it. Allow yourself however* three minntes only for 
reflection, and your penetration. must necessarily dive 
into the motives of my conduct. In the first place, 
and by way of (H'eface, remember that I do not (what- 
ever your partiality may incline you to do) account it 
of much consequence to any friend of mine, wheth^ 
he is, or is not employed % me upon sudi ^m occ»- 
sion. But all affected renunciations of poetical merit 
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apart, (and all unaifected expressions of the sense I 
have of my o\vn littleness in the poetical character 
too) the obvious and only reason why I resorted to 
Mr. Newton, and not to my friend Unwin, was this 

that the former lived in London, the latter at 

Sto^k ; the former was upon the spot to correct the 
press, to give uistructi(His respecting any sudden al* 
t^rations, and to settle with the publisher every thmg 
that might possibly occur in the course of such a bu* 
siness : — the latter could not be applied to, for these 
purposes, without what would be a manifest encroach- 
ment on bis kindness ; because it might happen, that 
|be tr0uble5ome office might cost him now and then 
a jotmiey, which it was absolutely impossible for me 
to endure the thought of. 

. When I wrote, to you for the copies you have sent 
me, I told you I was making a eollection, but not with 
a design to publish. : There is nothing truer, than 
that at that time I had not the smallest expectalioii 
pf sefiding a volume of Poems to the press; I had 
several small pieces that might amuse, but I would 
not, when I publish, make the amusement of the 
leader my only object. When the winter deprived 
. flie of other employments, I began to compose, and 
peeing six or seven months before me, whioh would 
naturally afford me much leisure for such a purpose, 
I undertook a piece of some length ; that finished^ 
another ; and so on, till I had amassed the number 
of lines I mentioned in mv last 

Believe of me what you please, but' not that I am 
iodiilerent to you, or your friencbhip for me, on any 
occasion. Yours, 

W. C. 


) 
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TO THE REV. WILUAM UNWIN. 

Huf 8S, 1781. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

If a writer^s frieods have need of pfttieoce, how much 
more the writer! Yoar deairetosee mynmseinpob- 
lic, and mine to gratify you, must both suffer the mor- 
tification of delay— I expected that my trumpeter 
would have informed the world by this time of all 
that is needfiil for them to know upon such an occa- 
sion; and that an advertising blast, blown through 
every, news-paper, would have said — ** The poet is 
coming/' — But man, especially man tiiat writes verse, 
is bom to disappointments, as surely as printers iind 
booksellers are bom to be the most dilatory and te- 
dious of all creatures. The plain English of tiiis 
magnificent preamble is, that the season of publican 
tion b just elapsed, that the town is going into the 
country every day, and that my book cannot appear 
till they return, that is to say not till next winter. 
This misfortune however comes not without its atten- 
dant advantage ; I shall now have, what I should not 
otherwise have had, an opportunity to correct the 
press myself; no-small advantage upon any occasion, 
but especially important, where poetry is concerned ! 
A single erratum may knodc out the brains of a 
whole passage, and that perhaps, which of all otfaefs 
. the unfortunate poet is the most proud of. Add td 
this, that now and then there b to be found in a print- 
ing house a presumptuous internieddler, who wA 
fancy himself a>» poet, too, and what is still . worse, t 
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better tfaao ke Ibat eiaploy» hkn. The eousequeDce 
is, tkart with cobblkg, andimkeriiig, aed patebiiig cm 
here and tbere a shred of hb own^ he Hiakes such 'a 
«Kfie#aKe between fhe orig|biid aad the copy, that aa 
amhor casnot ka^ hw owiv work i^ii. Now as I 
choose !• be respenflibfe for nobody's duhiess but my 
own, I an a htUe confettedv when I reflect that k 
witl be is l*y power to ptevent all sach knpertinence, 
sad yet not wkhoat your assbtanee. It witl be quite 
neceasary, that the correspondence between me and 
Johnmn sheuM be carried on without the expense of 
postage, because proof sheets would make double or 
treble letters, whieh expense, as in every instance it 
must oeeur twiee, first ivhen the packet is sent^ and 
agai* when it is returned, would be rath^ inconre- 
BKBt to me, who, as you pereeite, am forced to live 
by my wits, aild to him, who hopes to get a little mai- 
ler no cknibt by the same raean». Half a doaen franks 
there^Me la me, and Midem to him, will be singularly 
occeptBAnle^ if you can, without feeliiig it in any re- 
speet a trouMe, procure them for me. 

i am moeh obliged to yim lor yomr oflfer to sij^iport 
me in a tnmdation of Bourae^ It is but seldom, how- 
e^r, aart never except for n^ amusement, that I 
taaaiale; because I lind it disagreeable to work by 
aMiher nnDi'a pattern; I should at least be sure to 
$mi it 8o m a btsiaess of any length. Agaii^ ihmi is 
apigismmaiie and witty at Latin, which would be 
petftady insipid in Eaglilh^ and a traashitor of Bourne 
weaM freqaeiitjly find fainurif obl%;ed to supply what 
laeaHed the tum^ which is B»iact theaiosldificnlt, 
aiMl the aMrt eatpensifepaft of the whole eompeaitioa^ 

VOL. I. Q 
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and could not perhaps/ in many instances, be done 
with any tolerable success. If a Latin poem- is n^t, 
elegant, and musical, it b enough— but En^ish rea- 
ders are not so easily satisfied. To quote myself, you 
will find, in comparing the Jack-daw with the ori- 
ginal, that I was obliged to sharpen a point which, 
tiiough smart enough in the Latin, would, in English, 
have appeared as plain, and as blunt, as the tag of a 
lace. I love the memory of Vinny Bourne. ] think 
bim a better Latin poet than Tibullus, Propertius, 
Ausonius, or any of the writers in his way, except 
Ovid, and not at all inferior to him. I love him too 
with a love of partiality, because he was usher of the 
fifth form at Westminster, when I passed through it. 
He was so good-natured, and so indolent, that I lost 
more than I got by him ; for he made me as idle as 
himself. He was such a sloven, as if he had trusted 
to his genius as a cloak for every thing that could dis- 
gust you in his person; and indeed in his writings he 
has sdmost made amends for all. Hb humour is en- 
tirely original — he can speak of a magpie or a cat in 
terms so exclusively appropriated to the character he 
draws, that one would suppose him animated by the 
spirit of the creature he describes. And with all his 
droUery there is a mixture of rational, and even reli- 
gious reflection, at times : and alwaj^s an air of plea- 
santry, good-nature, and humanity, that makes him, 
in my mind, one of the niost amiable writers ^ in the< 
world It is not common to meet with an author 
who can make you smile, and yet at nobody's expense; 
who is always entertaining, and yet always hamless; 
and who, though always elegant, and dassioal. to a 
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degree not always found in the classics themselves, 
channs more by the simplicity and playfulness of his 
ideas^ than by the neatness and purity of his verse ; 
yet such was poor Vinny. I remember seeing the 
Duke of Richmond set fire to hb greasy locks, and 
box his ears to put it out again. Since I began to 
write long poems, I seem to turn up my nose at the 
idea of a short one. I have lately entered upon one, 
which, if ever finished, cannot easily be comprised in 
much less than a thousand lines! But tins must make 
part of a second publication, and be accompanied, in 
due time, by others not yet thought of; for it seems 
(what I did not know till the bookseller had occasion 
to tell me so) that single pieces stand no chance, amd 
that nothing less than a volume will go dmvn. You 
yourself afford me a proof of the certainty of this in- 
telligence, by sending me iianks which nothing less 
than a volume can fill. I have accordmgly sent you 
one, but am obliged to add, that had the wind been 
in any other point of the compass, or, blowing as it 
does from the east, had it been less bobterous, you 
must have been contented with a much shorter letter, 
but the abridgment of every other occupation is very 
favourable to that of writing. 

I am glad I did not expect to hear from you by 
this post, for the boy has lost the bag in which your 
letter must have been enclosed — ^another reason for 
my prolixity ! 

Yours affectionately, 

W.C, 
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TO THE REV. WILLIAM IJNWIN. 

MY DBAR FRIEND, 

I I^ELIEVE I never give you troubk wklKHot feelkg 
more tbaa I gnre ; so much by way of pre^MS 9aA 
apology. 

Thus rtaods the case — ^John^^ Jms b^uR to print, 
and Mr. Newton has already eoiTeeted^tfae fii«t sJbinet. 
This ttoexpected despatch inakfts it m&ssumry for f«e 
to fbrnish myself wkli the means of atHnmumo^ioii, 
viz. the franks,- as socm as may be. Tfaeve are ti^* 
SOBS (I believe I mentioued them in my last) wby I 
dioose to revise the proo6 myself :*HBeverthetefs, if 
your delicacy must suffer the puneture lof % pio's 
point in procuring the £ranks fyt me, I releiisiB yo4i 
entirely from the task; you are as free ay if t bad 
never mentioned them. But you will oUige «ie by 
a speedy answer i^pon this fubject, becsmise it is e*^ 
pedient that the printer should kpow to whom he is 
to send his copy ; and when tbe press is faoe^ set, 
those humble servants of the poets are rattier impa-* 
tient of any delay, because the types are wanted for 
other authors, wbo are equally impatieot to be bpm. 

This fine weather I isuppose sets you on borsebacki 
, and allures the ladies into thegardea. If I was a| 
Stock, I should be of their party; and while tb<^ sat 
knotting or netting in the shade, should comfort my- 
self with the thought, that I had not a beast under 
me, whose walk would seem tedious, whose trot would 
jumble me, and whose gallop might throw me into 
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a ditch. What nature expressly designed me for I 
have never been able to conjecture; I seem to myself 
so universally disqudified for the common and cus- 
tomary occupaticHis and amusements of mimkind. 
When I was a boy, I excelled at cricket and footfball, 
but the fame I acquired, by achievements ' tlmt way is 
Icmg since forgotten, and I do not know that I have 
made, a figure in any thing since. I am sure however 
that she did not design me for a horseman ; and tliat, 
if alj men were oT my mindy there would be an end 
of all jockey ship for ever. I am rather straitened for 
.time, and not very rich in materials, therefore with 
.our joint love to you all conclude myself, 

Yours ever, 

W.C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

June 5, 1781. 

Mt dear friend, if the old adage be true, that ** he 
l^ves bnce, who gives speedily,^' it is equally true, 
that he who not only uses expedition in giving, but 
gives more than was asked, gives thrice at least. Such 

18 the style in which Mr. confers a favour. He 

has not only sent me franks to Johnson, but, under 
ano^r cover, has added six to you. These last, for 
aught that appears by your letter, he threw in of his 
own mere boimty. I. beg that my share of thanks 
may not be wanting on this occasion, and that when 
you write to him- next you will assure him of the 
sense I have of the obligation, which is the more flajt^ 

o 2 
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iemg, M'tt iiwkides • firoof wi km pRdilectidii in f»- 
vnur of the peems his ^nuiks ate duAmA to enolote. 
May tbey not forfeit his goeil opiiuoii heieafter, aor 
yomiy to wfaoBi i heM mpHif ladAbted ia the irst 
plaoe, aad who have eqady giveo me eraiKl for tiieir 
devepvkgB ! Your aiolher » jt, that although there 
aie pa^ages'in Iheai. oontahoag tofnaioBS arhieh arill 
not he nmvenally sobMrihed to, the wodd wil at 
least allow what my gieat modesty will not pemit me 
to sahjaio. I have the highest opimoa of her jud§^ 
meaty and know, hy haiviDg eiqierlBnoed the ■ouodnest 
of them, that hot o b se r mtioas ate alvpays worthy of 
attention and legard. Yet, strange as it nmy seam, 
I do not feel the vaqity of an author, when she com- 
mends me — but I feel something better, a spur to my 
diligence, and a cordial to my spirits, both together 
animating me to deserve, at least not to iall short of 
her expectiitions. For I verily believe, if my dulness 
should earn me the character of a dunce, the censure 
would afiect her more thau me ; not that 1 am insen- 
sible of the value of a good name, either as a manor 
an author. Without an anibition to attain it, it is ab- 
solutely unattainable under either of those desorip- 
tions. But my life having been in many ros p octs a 
series of mortifications and disappointmeBts^ I am be* 
come less apprehensive and impressible, perhaps in 
some poiuts, thaii I should otherwise have been ; and 
though I should be exquisitely sorry to disgraoe my 
friendsi could endure my own &hare of the attictioa 
with a reasonable measure of tvanquillity. 

These seasonable showers have poured floods upon 
all the neighbouring parishes, but Imve passed us by. 
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My ^far^lail»g«islie6, «iid, what m mone^ the fields 
tM tMiguKky and the upkuMl grass k bumt Jh^e 
diicriniMttioiM sre-not foituitoui. But If tiity atfe 
frovkkntiaiy friiBt do tlicy iwpMt f Icoo mdy mtuamw^ 
a8« ftiend <if nripe once m tm eic i a mathemetioBl 
fpMsdoB to tkt sehoolB^-*-^* Pixirf^* fu$ch/' PeilHi|» 
it is» tiwt om, who wiH fiot believe wihalJiMj cBimot 
wid«ntaiid, imy iearn the foUf of their OMidoct, 
«iak their very senses ara made to witness against 
Uma ; aad themselfes in tlie coaree ef Pvwrideiioe 
heooavi the eubjects of a tiionsand <lMpeBselions they 
enuMft aspiaia. Bat tiM and b never aasawred. The 
lonew is incfj^ted indeed ftequently enoogli, bat 
nobody K^ems it Well. Iiistriielaon ▼ouohsalbd in 
vain is <I suppose) a debt "to be aceo«oted lor bere- 
after. You must understsuHl this to be a ^otiloqay. 
I wrote my thoughts without teeeUe^ting that I was 
writing a letter, and to yoo. 

TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

June 24, 1781. 
IfY IMBAB FBIRKD, 

The letter you witbliek! solong, lest it should give 
'me pain, gave me pleasure. Horace says, the poets 
are a waspish race ; and from my own experience of 
the temper of two or three, with whom I was formerly 
eonneeted, I can readily subscribe to the charadter he 
gives them. But for my own part, I have never yet 
Mt that excesnve irritabifity, which some writers dis- 
cover, when a friend, in the words of Pope, 
<' Jost hints aiktilt, or hesitates dislike.'* 
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for what a strange artide would it make- in a news- 
paper, that a tally well-dressed gentleman, l>y his 
appearance a clergyman, and with a purse of gold in 
his pocket, was found starved to death in the street. 
How would it puzzle conjecture, to account for such 
a phenomenon ! Some would suppose that you had 
been kidnapped, like Betty Canning, of hungry me-- 
mory ; others would say, the gentleman was a Metho- 
dist, and had practised a rigorous self-denialy which 
had unhappily proved too hard for his constitution; 
but I will venture to say that nobody would divine, 
the real cause, or suspect for a moment, that your 
modesty had occasioned the tragedy in question. By 
the way, is it not possible, that the spareness and 
slendemess of your person may be owing to the same 
cause ? for surely it is reasonable to suspect, that the 
bashfulness which could prevail against you, on so 
trying an occasion; may be equally prevalent on others. 
I remember having beep told by Colman, that when 
he once dined with Garrick, he repeatedly pressed 
him to eat more of a certain dish, that he was known 
to be particularly fond of; Colman as often refused, 
and at last declared he could not: *' But could not 
you," says Garrick, " if you was in a dark closet by 
yourself?" The same question might perhaps be put 
to you, with as much, or more propriety, and there- 
fore I recommend it to you, either to fiimish your- 
self with a little more assurance, or always to eat in 
the dark.- 

We sympathize vvith Mrs. Unwin ; and if it will be 
any cQmfort to her to know it, can assure ^ her, that 
a lady in our neighbourhood b always, on such occa« 
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sions, the most miserable of all things, and yet escapes 
with great facility through all the dangers of her state. 

Yours, ut semper, 

W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Jnljr 6, 1781. 

We are obliged to you for the rugs, a commodity 
that can never come to such a place as this at an un- 
seasonable time. We have given one to an indus- 
trious poor widow, with four children, whose sister 
overheard her shivering in the night, and with some 
difficulty brought her to confess the next morning, 
tliat she was half perished for want of sufficient cover- 
ing. Her said sister borrowed a rug for her at a 
neighbour's immediately, which she had used only one 
night when yours arrjived : and I doubt not but we 
shall meet with others, equally indigent and deserving 
of your bounty. 

Much good may your humanity do you, as it does 
so much good to others I — >You can no where find 
objects more entitled to your pity, tliau where your 
pity seeks them. A man, whose vices and irregu- 
larities have brought his fiberty and life into danger, 
will always be viewed with an eye of compiassion by 
those who understand wliat human nature b made of; 
and while we acknowledge the severities of the law 
to be founded upon principles of necessity and justice, 
and are gladthat there is such a barrier provided for 
the peace of society, if we consider that the diffisrenoe 
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between oilndves and the culprit is not of oar own 
naking, we tMk be, as yon are, tenderly affected by 
the view of his misery ; and not the less so, because 
he has brought it up6n himself. 

I g^v« you joy of your own hair, no doubt you are 
considerably a gainer in yoor appearance, by being 
disperiwtgged. The best wig is that, which most 
resembles the natural hail'. Why then should he, 
who has hair enough of his own, have recourse to 
inutatioB ? 1 have littk doubt but that if an arm or 
lef eould have been taken off with as little pain as 
altends.the anpotalMMit of a curl or a h>cfc ai Mr, the 
natural linib woaM have been thought less becoming, 
«r less convenient, by aome men, than a wooden one^ 
and haf¥e bee» dispoeed of aceordkigly. 

Having begun my letter with a miseraUe pen, I 
was unwilling to change it for a better, lest ny writ^ 
ing should not be idl of a piece. Bvt k has womme 
and my patieaGe quite out.. 

Yours ever, 

W.C. 


mm» 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

MY yERY BEAR FR-IENB, 

I AM going to asnd, what when you have neacl^ you 
may scratch your head, and say, i su|qK>8e, there's 
nobody knows, whether what I Imvt got, be vers^ or 
Hot-^by the tnne and the time, it onght to be rhyme; 
but if it be, did yotf ever se^ of kte ok* ofyoM, Aich 
adittf before? 
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' I hate writ Ghsrity, not for popoknrityy but as wcU 
9s I cottid, io hopes to do good ; ttid if the Reviewer 
shoilldsay 'Mo be sure^ the gentleman's mase^ wears 
Methodist shoes^ you n»y kaow by her pacc^ and 
talk about grace, that she and her bard have little re* 
gardy ibr ^ taste and fashions, and idling pas- 
sionsy and hoidening play, of the modem day ; and 
thoogh she assume a borrowed plmne^ and now and 
then wear a titteraig air, 'tis ^y her plafiy to catdi if 
she cao^ the giddy aad gvy^ aft they go thai way^ by 
ft production^ on a fiew const? uction ; she has batted 
heir trap^ ib hopes to »iap all that may comsy with a 
sngar-phun.'^'^-'^His opiniottiii this^ wiU not be ami^s; 
'tb what I intend^ my priaeipal eod ; and if I succeed, 
and fofiw should read^ till a few are brought to a 
.soions-tboughly I shall think I Wpaid, for all I have 
said, and all I have done, thoagh I hate mn, many a 
jmi^ aft^ » vhyaM^, afl for as froai hence, to the end 
of ray sense* and by hook or crook, write another 
book,, if I fii^e and am heie, another year* 

I have heaid before, of a room with & jQoor, laid 
npon^pring;^, and sudi Ike tUUgs, with so much art, 
ih» evi^ l^atott that whcki' you w^t in^ yoii was forced 
to^ b^^ a minnet paee, with an wt ond a grace, 
swimming about* now in and now out, with a deal of 
4tat», in a figuse of ^ht^ without pipe or string, or 
any such thing ; and now I h$ve writ, iik a rhyming 
fitywhal wiH make you dance, and as you advice, 
w31 keep y^im still, thoug}i against your will, dancing 
a«fs^, riert aiNl g^, tfll you coahe to an-eadof what 
Ihavepeaa'd; wUeb that you may do, ere Madam 
and yof» avo qiute worn out with jigging nboui^ Intake 

VOL. I. F 
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my leave, and here you receive a bow (N'ofoond, down 
to the ground, from your humble me — 

W.C. 


TO THE KEV. WILUAM UNWIN. . 

July 29, 1781. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Having given the case you laid before me in your 
last all due consideration, I proceed to answer it; and 
in order to clear my #ay, shall, in the first place, set 
down my sense of those passages in Scripture which, 
on a hasty perusal, seem to clash with the opinion I 
am going to give — '4f a man smite one cheeky turn the 
other'' — ^'If he take thy cloak, let him take thy coat 
also.'' — ^That is, I suppose, rather thail on a vindictive 
^principle availyourself of that remedy thelawidlows 
you, in the way of retaliation, for tlmt was the tobject 
immediately under the > discusskm of the speaker. 
Nothing is so contrary to the geniu» of the Gospel, as 
the gratification of resentment and revenge; but I 
cannot easily persuade myself to think, that the au- 
thor of that dispensation could possibly advise bis fol- 
lowers to consult their own- peace at the expense of 
the peace of society, or inculcate an universal absti- 
nence from the use of lawful remedies, to the encou- 
ragement of injury and oppression. • > 

St. Paul again seems to condemn the practice of 
going to law, '^ Why do ye not rather su^r wrong? 
&c." But if we look again, we shall find that a liti- 
^ous temper had obtained, and was prevalent among 
the professors of the day. This he condemned, and 
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with good reason; it was unseemly to the last degree, 
that the disciples of the Prince of Peace should worry 
and vex each other with injurious treatment, and un- 
necessary disputes, to the scandal of their religion in 
the eyes of die Heathen. But surely he did not mean 
any more than his Master, in the place above alluded 
to, that the most harmless memhcirs of society should - 
receive no advantage of its laws, or should be the 
only persons in the world who should derive no benefit 
from those institutions, without which society cannot 
subsist. Neither of them could mean to throw down 
the pale of property, and to lay the Christian part of 
the worid open^ throughout all ages, to the incursions 
of unlimited violence and wrong. 

By this time yOu are sufficiently aware, that I think 
you have an indisputable r%ht to recover at law what 
is so dishonestly withheld from you. The fellow, I 
suppose, has discernment enough to see a difieience 
between you and the generality of the clergy ; and 
cunning Enough to conceive the pui|H>se of turning 
your meekness and forbearance to good account, and 
of tsoimbg tliem into hard cash, which he means to put 
in' hiff pocket. But I would disappoint him, and show 
him, tfiat though a Christian is not to be quarrelsome, 
he is not to be crushed-«-and that though he is but a 
worm before God, he is not such a worm, as eveiy 
selfish' unprincipled wretch may tread upon at his 
pleasure* 

I lately hrard a story from a lady, who has spent 
many yesurs of her life in France, somewhat to the 
present purpose. An Abb6, universally esteemed for 
his piety, and especially for the meekness of his man- 
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nera» hi$d y€t «ades^aedly igiftn sove aime to « 
shabby ftUow in tid parifh. Tlie man, omeludiiig fae 
might do 10 be pfeaaetl with ao forgiiiring and gentle a 
chanoler, struck bim oo ene cbeek» and bade Uat 
tan the other. Thegood man didsD^aod wjwafae 
bad veoewfid thel«ii9 elapi^ whkb be tfuMigfat biaisdf 
obUged to sobmit io, tiirnad a^MP, a«d beat bias 
soomlly. I do aot wish to see yoa foUoar tbc Fmadi 
g^tieman's eaampk, but I bctteie nobody tibat baa 
bfiard the story condeasns bimaMHBb iar the spirit he 
aboaied iqion the «oeasion. 

I bad the refetion fnan Udy AsstaQ*, sister Us 
Mra. Jones, wife of tfae Minisler at Clifton. She is a 
most agreeable womao^ and has fttten in loirearitfa* 
your mother and me ; insoflflaKb, that I A» not klfow 
bill; she may settle at Olnej. Yesterday se'nnigbt we 
all dined together in the ^jHaniif *-*a most delightiui 
vetireBsenty belonging to Mrs. Throekaaarton of Wea* 
ton. . Lady Austen's lackey, and a faMi that waita oa 
me in the garden, drove a wiheelbarraw Ml of eat- 
ables and drinkables to the scene of our File Ckttm^ 
pUre. A board laid over the tap of the wheelbanow 
served us for a tabie ; our diniag'-room was a met>- 
hoiise liaed with moss aad tyy« At six o'^tack, the 
servant^ who had <Uned underagreat eim upon the. 
ground, at skJittie dialanee, boilod the kettle, and fhtt 
said wheelbarrow served us ibr a tea<rtable. We: than 
took a walk into the wilderness, dbout half a anle off, 
and weae at home again a tftHe nAer eight, having 
spent the day tsgetberirom noon tiH evening; wifhant- 

* IVidow of Sir Robert Aiuten, Bart, and tfae ladj allade4 
10 to ihe AiverttsemeBt prefeied to jSie Taik. 
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«Mie cms occucrbDce, or the least weariness of each 
other. A happiness . few parties of pleasure can 
boast of. 

Yoors^ with our joint love. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Aoguit 25, ]78i> 
MT BEAR FRIEND, 

"We r^oioe with you sincerdy in the birth of another 
aoO) and in the prospect you have of Mrs. Unwin's 
recovery; may your three children, and the next three, 
when they shall make their appearance, prove so many 
blessings to thehr parents, and make you wish that you 
had twice the number. But what made you expect 
daily that you should hear from me ? Letter for letter 
is the law of all correspondence whatsoever, and be- 
cause I wrote last, I have indulged myself for some 
time m expectation of a sheet from you. — ^Not that I 
govern myself entirdy by the punctilio of reciproca- 
tioD, but having been pretty much occupied of late, I 
was not sorry to find myself at liberty to exercise my 
discretion, and furnished with a good excuse iff chose 
to be silent. 

I expected, as you remember, to have been pob* 
Ksiied. last spring, and was disappomted. The delay 
basaffisided.me an opportunity to. increase the quan- 
tity of my publication by about a third ; and if my 
nuse has not forsaken me, which I rather suspect to 

p2 
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be f^e case, may {losiibljr yet add to it I Innre a 
stifaject IB trand, ivhich promfees«ie«.gt«at«buQdMce 
oi poetical matter, but which, for \rant of a soMetfains 
I am not able todescnbe, I caimst at present proceed 
with* The name of it is '' Retirement f*' and my pur- 
pose, to recommend the pmper improvement of it, to 
set forth the requisites for that end, and to enlarge 
upon the hapi^sfof that atate4rflifei when jaianaged 
as it ought tp be. In the course of my journey 
through this ample theme, I should wish to touch upon 
the characters, the defidences, and the mbtakes of thou- 
sands, who enter on a scene of retlreinieat, unqoaiilied 
for it hi every respect, and with such designs tas h«ve 
no tendency to promote either their own happiness 
or that of others. But as I have told you belwef, 
there are times when I am no more a poet than I am 
a mathematician; and when such a time ocean, I«l« 
ways think it better to give up tlie point, than to 
labour it in vmn; I shall yet again be <^liged to troii* 
ble you for franks; tlie addition of thiwe thousand 
Hnes, or near that number, having oocasioned a<leaiittid 
Which T did not always foresee : but yoor obii^og 
friend, and your obliging seM; having alloiired me Hm 
Uberty of application, 1 make it without iqxkbgy* 

Thesolitude, ^or rather the duality of onr cooditioii 
at Olney, seems drawing to a conclusion. . Yon have 
not forg4)t, perhaps, that the buildiag we inhabit con-r 
sists of two mansioos. And because yoa iiave only 
seen the -inside of tiiatpart of it which is in oar aor 
cupation, 1 tlierefore inform you, .that the other and of 
it is by far the most superb, as well as the most eom* 
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aiodibof. lady Aualtn ha& teen it, bin aet ber b€art 
upon it, is.foiiig to lit it up and fumubit, atidif sliecai^ 
get rid of tbe remaining two years of tbe lease of ber 
London bouse, will probably enter upon it in a twelve- 
month. You ^1 be pleased witb tbis intelligence, because 
1 haveabready told you, tbat sbe is a woman perfectly 
wdl-bred, sensible, and in every respect agreeable; 
and above all, because sbe loves your mother dearly. 
It has in my eyes (and I doubt not it will have the same 
in yours) strong amks of providential interposition. 
A female friend, and one who bids fair to prove herself 
ivorthy of the appeHatioi!, comes, recorontended by a 
variety of considerations, to sudi a place as Olney, 
Smce Mr. Newton went, and till this lady came, thett 
was not in the kngdom a retirement more absolutely 
such than onts. . We did not want compiMiy, but when 
it cane, we foind it agreeable. A person that has 
Men much of the worid^ and understands it well, has 
high spirits, a iividy feiic!)r> and gveat readiness of con*- 
^^enation, introdvces asprightimess into such a scene 
as this, which if it was peaceful before, is not the worse 
ftr beio||; a liltle enUvfUied. in case of illness too, to 
which all ufe tiaUe, it was rather a gloomy prospect, 
\i we allowed oofBelves to advert to it, that there was 
Iterdlj a woman in the place from wbom it would 
liave l^een reaaoqable to hav« eapeited eitfaer comfort 
.or assMtaace* The pRsent carate-s wife is a valuable 
pessoH, but has % fiimily of her own, and though a 
neighbour, is not a very near one. But if this plan is 
/efleoted, we shall be in a manner one laraily, and I 
snppose never pass a day without some intercourse 
9rkh each other. 
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Your mother seads her warm affectkms, and wci. 
comes into the world the new-born WiUiam. 


Yours, 

My dear friend, 


W.C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

October 6« 1781. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

What a world are you daily convenant with, which I 
have not seen these tweuty years, and shall never see 
again ! The arts of dissipation (I suppose) are no where 
practised with more refinement or success^ than at the 
place of your present residence. By your account of 
it, it seems to be just, what it was when I visited it, a 
scene of idleness and luxury, music, dancing* cards, 
walkiog, ridings bathing, eating, drinking, ^coffee, tea, 
scandal, dressing, yawning, sleeping, the rooms perhaps 
more magnificent, because the proprietors are grown 
richer, but the manners aiid .occupations of thecompany 
just the. same. Though my life has long been like tbitof 
a recluse, I have not the temper of one, nor am I in the 
least an enemy to cheerfulness and good humour; but 
I cannot envy you your situation ; I even feel myself 
constrainied to prefer the silence of tins nook, and the 
snug fireside in our own diminutive parlour, to all the 
splendour and gaiety of Brighton. 

You ask me, how I feel on the occasion of my ap-^ 
proaching publication? Perfectly at my ease. If I had 
not been pretty well assured before hand that my 
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tfanqiiilfity woirid be b«t Httk endabgered by such a 
npeasure, I woidd ncfer have engs^d in it ; for I can- 
not bear dktiirbanfie. I faare had in view two princi- 
pid objeets; finM^, to aflMise myself— and secondly, to 
QOB»[^68 that point in such a nanner, that others might 
possM>ly he the better lor my amusement. If IliaTe 
Quccfeded, it ii^ll ^i>vie mc pleasure ; but if I have 
f^ikAt I fiball not be mortified to the degree that 
might perhaps be expected. I remember an old adage 
(though 0Ot where it is to be ^nd), ** bene tliacit, qui 
bene latuiti* and if I had recollected it at the right 
tim^« it should have been the motto to my book.- Ry 
the way, it will make an excellent one for Retirement, 
if you can but tell me whom to quote for it. The critics 
cannot deprive me of the pleasure I have in reflecting, 
that so far as my leisure has been employed in writing 
for the public, it has been conscientiously employed, 
and with a view to their advantage. Hiere is nothing 
agreeable, to be sure, in being chronicled for a dunoe; 
but J believe there lives not a man ii^xm earth, who 
would be less aflected by it than myself. With all this 
indiftrence to fame, which you know me too well to 
SMppojie me capable of afil^ting, I have taken the 
utmost pains to deserve it. This may appear a rays* 
teiy or a paradox in practice^ but it is true. I const'^ 
dered that the taste of the day is refined, and ddkate 
to excess, add that to disgnst that delkacy of taste, by 
a slovenly iniillenUon to it, would be to forfeit at once 
aU hope of being useful; and for this reason^ though 
I have written more verse this last year, than perhaps 
any man in England, I have finished, and polished, and 
touched; and retouched, with the utmost cjire- If 
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after all I should be converted into waste paper, it 
may be my misfortune, but it will not be my fault. I 
shall bear it with the most perfect serenity. 

I do not mean to give — ^i^-^ a copy: he is agood- 
natured little man» and erows exactly like a cock, but 
knows no more of verse than the cock he imitates. 

Whoever supposes that Lady Austen's fortune is 
precarious^ is mistaken. I can assure you, upon the 
ground of the most circumstantial and authentic infor- 
Bution, that it b both genteel and perfectly safe. 

Yours, 

W.C. 


TO MRS. COWPER. 


Oct. 19, 1781. 


MY DEAR COUSIN, 

Your fear lest I should think you unworthy of my 
correspondence, on account of your delay to answer, 
may change sides now, and more properly belongs to 
me. It is long since I received your last, and yet I be- 
lieve I can say truly, that not a post has gone by me 
since the receipt of it, that has not reminded me of the 
debt I owe you, for your oliliging and unreserved 
communications both in prose and verse, especially for 
the latter, because I consider them as marks of your 
peculiar confidence. The truth is, I have been such a 
verse-maker myself, and so busy in preparing a volume 
for the press, which I imagine will make its appear- 
ance in the course of the winter, tliat I hardly had 
leisure to listen to the calls of any other engagement 
It is however finished, and gone to the printer's^ and I 
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have nothing now to do with it, bat to correct the 
sheets as they are sent to me, and consign it over to the 
judgment of the public. It is a bold undertaking at 
this time of day, when so many writers of the greatest 
abilities have gone before, who seem to have anticipat- 
ed every valuable, subject, as well as all the graces of 
poetical embellishment, to step forth into the world in 
the character of a bard/ especially when it is consider- 
ed, that luxury, idleness, and vice, have debauched 
the public taste, and that nothing hardly i9 welcome but 
childish fiction, or what has at least a tendency to ex- 
cite a laugh. I thought, however, that I had stumbled 
upon some subjects, that had never before been poeti- 
cally treated, and upou some others, to which I ima- 
gined it would not be difficult to give an air of novelty 
by the manner of treating them. My sole drift is to be 
useful; a point which however I knew I should in vain 
aim at, unless I could be likewise entertaining. I have 
therefore fixed these two strings upon my bow, and 
by the help of both have done my best to send my ar- 
row to the mark. My readei^ wilt hardly have begun 
to laugh, before they will be called upon to correct 
that levity, and peruse me wilh a more serious air. As 
to the effect, I leave (t alone in His hands, who can 
alone produce it : neither prose nor verse can reform 
the manners of a dissolute age, much less can they in- 
spire a sense of religious obligation, unless assisted dnd 
made efficacious by the power who superintends the 
truth he has voucl^fed to impart 

You made my heart ache with a sympathetic soi^ 
row, when you described the state of your mind cm 
occasion of your late visit mto Hertfordshire* Had I 
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bcea previoudy informed of your jonniey before yoa 
made it» I ahottld ha^ been aUe te fasve Ibfctold aM 
yoar fedings with the oiott untnring ctrtaikily of pii»> 
diction* You will never ceaie to fisel upon tfant sub- 
ject; but with your prmc^les of reagaatim^ ami mc^ 
quiescence in the cBvine will^ you will ahvia^ feel 
as becomes a chtistiaa* We are foffbiddeA ta nniMaciry 
but we are not forbidden te regie! ; ami whom we 
loyed tenderly while liviBg we may still puisuer with as 
afiectionate remen^raaeey without having any oceat- 
sion to charge ourselves with rebdlitai against ibt scy^ 
vereignty that appointed a sqwration A day is 
. coming, when I am conlMcait you witt see and hoow, 
that mercy to both p^ffUes- was the principri agelit in a 
•scene^ the recollection of which is still pahifiiil. 

W.C. 

TO THE REV. WILLUML UNWEN. 

MT J>EAR WILLIAM, 

I GIVE yon joy of your safe retum frcm the lips of 
the great deep» You «Bd wit ia<jteed diseen^ many 
sigps of sobriety, or true wisdom> asnoag ^j^^le^of 
Brighthelmstime, bat it iv not possible to* ofe^el'Vir the 
aMumers of a maltitade, of whatever rank, without 
leamuigsoaietiimg; I mean, if a maa lMu^»miadKhe 
yofuis, ca|»ble of refleetioit. If he sees^ notfiiag Po 
imitate, he is sure to» see* somethiiig to* avoid^j if nb- 
Ihing to cQUfpntulate his Mow cveatotea upon, at 
least much to excita^hit compattiOA. There b'uo^ I 
think* so mebncholy a sight h» dM wwM fan^baspttal 
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is iMrt to be comparted wfth il> as that of a fliousand 
persons distiDgaished by tbe name of gentry, who, 
gentle perhaps by nature, and made more gentle by 
education, have the appearance of bemg hmocent and 
moflfensiTe, yet bemg destitute oiM religion, or not at 
aH go^raed by the religi<m they profess, are none of 
AeiB at any great dSstaneefrom an eternal state, where 
•elMeception will be impossibfe, and where amuse- 
ments rdonot enter. Some of then*, we may say, will 
be reehnmed— it is most probable indeed that some of 
them wffl, beeause mercy, \S one may be allowed the 
expression, is fond of distiuguishing itself by seeidng 
Its objects amongr the roost desperate class ,* but the 
Scripture gives no encouragement to the warmest cha« 
nty to hope for deliverance for them all. When I see 
an afficted and an unhappy man, I say to mysdf, 
there is perhaps a man whom the worM would envy, if 
they knew the value of his sorrows, which are possibly 
iiiten&d only to soften his heart, and to -turn his af- 
flictions toward then- proper centre. Biit when I see 
or hear of a crowd of voluptuaries, who have no ears 
but for music, no eyes but for s]^endonr, and no 
tongue but for impertinence and foHy^-I say, or at 
least I see occasion to say— This is madness— This 
persisted in must have a tragical conclusion — ^It will 
condiemn you, not only as christians unworthy of 
the name, but as intelligent creatures — You know by 
the light of nature, if you have not quenched it, that 
these is a God; and that a life l&e yours cannot be ac- 
cording to his will. 

I ask no pardon of you for the gravity and gloomi- 
ness of these reflections, which I stumbled on when I 

TOL. I. 9 
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least expected it ; though, to say th^ truth, these or 
others pf a like comj^exion are sure to occur to me, 
when I think of a scene of public diversion like that 
you have lately left. 

I am inclined to hope that Johnson told you the 
truth, when he said he should pubhsh me soon after 
Christmas. His press has been rather more punctual 
in its remittances, than it used to be ; we have now 
but little more than two of the longest pieces^ and the 
small ones that are to follow, by way of epilogue, to 
print off, and then the affair is finished. But once more 
I am obliged to gape for franks; only these, which I 
hope will be the last I shall want, at yours and Mr. 
^'s convenient leisure. 

We rejoice that you have so much reason to be sa- 
tbfied with John's proficiency. The more spirit he 
has^ the better, if his spirit is but manageable, and put 
under such management as your prudence and Mrs. 
Unwinds will suggest. I need not guard you against 
severity, of which I conclude there is no need, and 
which I am sure you are not at all inclined to practise 
without it ; but perhaps if I was to whisper beware of 
too much indulgence — I should only give a hint that 
the fondness of a father for a fine boy might seem to 
justify. I have no particular reason for the caution, 
at this distance it is not possible I should, but in a case 
like yours an admonition of that sort seldom wants 
propriety, 

Yours my dear friend^ 

W. C. 
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TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

K«y. 2Sf 1781. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, 

I WROTE to yoa by the last post; supposing you at 
Stock; but lest that letter should not follow you to 
Laytonstone, and you should suspect me of unreason- 
able delay, and lest the frank you bare sent me should 
degenerate into waste paper, and perish upoii my 
bands, I write again. The former letter, however, 
containiug all my present stock of intelh'gence, it is 
more .than possible that this may prove a blank, or but 
little worthy your acceptance. You will do me the 
justice to suppose, that if I could be very entertaining, 
I would be so, because, by giving me credit for such ai 
willingness to please, you only allow me a share of 
that universal vanity, which inclines every man, upon 
all occasions, to exhibit himself to the best advantage. 
To say the truth, however, when I write, as I do to 
you, not about business, nor on any subject that 
approaches to that description, I mean much less my 
correi^ndent's amusement, which my modesty will 
not always permit me to hqpe for, than my own« 
There is a pleasure annexed to (he communication of 
one's ideas, whether by word of mouth, or by letter, 
which notliing earthly can supply the place of, and it 
is the delight we find in this, mutual intercourse, that 
not only proves us to be creatures intended for social 
life, but more than any thing else perhaps fits us for it. 
— I have no patience with philosophers— they, one 
and all, suppose (at least I understand it to be a pre* 
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vailing opinion among them) that man's weakness, his 
necessities, his inability to stand alone, have furnisbed 
the prevailing motive, under the influence of which he 
renounced at first a life of solitude, and became a gre- 
garious creature. It seems to me more reasonable, 
as well as more honourable to my species, to snpfMMe^ 
that generofiky (^soul, and a brotiieriy attachment to 
our own kiod^ drew U8» as it were, to one eommoii 
centre, taught us to build citiesi and mhabk them, 
and wdeome every stranger, that would east in his lot 
sunougst us, that we night enjoy feUowsfaip with each 
other, and the hisury ^ reciprocal endearmentsi 
wiihout which a paradise oould afford no comfort. 
There are indeed all sorts of characters in the woild ; 
there are some whose understandings are so sluggish^ 
and whose hearts are such mere dods, that they live 
in society without either coutributing to the sweets of 
it, or haviiig any relish for them.— A man of thb 
stamp fMsses by our window continually — I never saw 
him conversing with a neighbour but once in my life, 
though I have known him by sight these twelve 
years; he is of a very sturdy make, and has a round 
belly, extremely protuberant, which he evidently 
considers as his best friend, because it u his only 
companion, and it is the hibour of his life to fill 
it. I can easily conceive, that it is merely the love 
of good eating and drinking, and now and then the 
want of a new pair of shoes, that attaches this man so 
much to the neighbourhood of his fellow mortals; for 
suppose these exigencies, and others of a like kind, to 
Mibsist BO longer, and what is there that c<mld |)ossibly 
give society the pr^ence io his esteem ? He might 
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stnit about with his two thumbs upon his hips in the 
wildernessy he could hardly be more silent than he is 
at Olney, and for any advantage, or comfort^ or friend- 
ship, or brotherly affection, he could not be more 
destitute of such blessings there, than in his present 
situation. But other men have sometfaiiig mote than 
guts to satisfy; there are the yearnings of the heart, 
which, let philosophers say what they will, are more 
importunate than all the necessities of the body, that 
will not suffer a creature, worthy to be called human, 
to be content with an insulated life, or to look for his 
friends among the beasts of the forest. Yourself for 
instance ! It is not because there are no tailors or pas- 
tiy«cooks to be found upon Salisbury plain, that you 
do not choose it for your abode, but because you are a 
philanthn^ist — ^because you are susceptible of social 
impressions, and have a pleasure in doing a kindness 
when you can. Now upon the. word of a poor crea- 
ture, I have said all that I have said, without the least 
intention to say one word of it when I began. But 
thus it is with my thoughts— when you shake a crab- 
tree, the fruit £dls ; good for nothing indeed when 
you have got it, but still the best that is to be expected 
from a crab-tree. You are welcome to them, such as 
they are, and if you approve my sentiments, tell the 
l^iiosopbers of the day, that I have outshot them all, 
and. have discovered the true origin of society, when I 
least looked for it. 


22 
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TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

MY DEAB FRIBNBy 

biD I allow myself to f^ad the eommoo excuse oC 
idle oorrespQodeiite, and esteem it a sufficient reason 
^r fiot writing, that I have nothing to write about, I 
certaiirfy should not write now. Bat I have so often 
found, on similar occasions, when a great penury of 
matter ins seemed to threaten me with an utter impos* 
sibility of hatching a letter, that nothing isiwecssary 
hut to put pen to paper, and go on, in order to con* 
quer all diiiculties ; that, availing myself of past ex* 
pericnce, i now begin with a- most assured persuasionj 
that sooner or later, one idea natumtty suggesting an^ 
other, I shall come to a moid prosperous conchnioii* 

In tlie last Review, I mean in the last but one, I 
saw Johnson's critique upon Prior and Pope. I am 
bound to acquiesce in his opinion of the latter, be* 
cause it has always been my own* I could never 
agree wkb tliose who preferred him to Diyden ; nor 
withothen (I imve known such, and persons of tast< 
and discernment too) who could not aildw him to be 
a poet at aH. lie was certainly a mechanical makerof 
verses, and in evei^ line he ever wrote, we see indubi* 
table mariis of most indeftitigable industry and la- 
bour. Writers who find it necessary to make such 
strenuous and painful exertions, are generally as phleg- 
matic as they are correct ; but Pope was, in this re* 
spect, exempted from the common lot of authors of 
that cl9ss. Witli the unwearied application of a plod- 
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ding Flemish painter, who draws a shrimp with the 
most minute exactness, ^ he had all the goiius of one 
of the first masters. Never I believe were such talents 
and. sHch' dradgerjr united. But I admire Dryden 
ttosty vrho has succeeded hy mere dint of genius^ and 
in spite of a laainessand carelessness almost peculiar 
to himself* Hh^ ^uHs are numberless^ and so are 
his beauties. Hn £iults are those of a great man, and 
his beauties are> web (at least sometimes) as Pope, 
with all ins touching, and retouefaibg, could aever 
equal. So fiu* therefore I have no quarrel with John^ 
son. But I cannot subseribe to what he says of Ptior. 
In Uie first place, fhougb my memory may lail mti, I 
do not recollect that he takes any notice of his Sob* 
non ; in my mind the best poem, whether we consider 
the aubject of it, or the execution, that he ever wnile^ 
in llie next places he eondemns him for introducing 
Venus and Cupid into his love-veraes, and concludes 
it imposaibie his passion could be sincene, because 
when he would express it he has reconrae tp iables« 
But when Prior wrote, those deities were not so obso* 
lete as tbey are at present. His contemporary writers, 
and some that succeeded him, did not think them be** 
neath thdr notice. Tibullus, in seality, disbelieved 
their 'existence as. much as we do ; yet Tibullus is al-» 
lowed to be the prince of all poetical inamoratos^ 
thoi^ he mentions them in almost every page. 
There is a fashion in these things, which the Doctor 
seems to have forgotten. But what shall we say of his 
fusty -rusty remarks upon Henry and Emma ? I agree 
with him, that morally considered both the knight and 
his lady are bad characters, and that each exhibits an 
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example which ought not to be followed. Hie maa 
dissembles ID a* way that would have justified the wo- 
man had she n;nouAc^ him ; and the woman resolves 
to follow htm at the expense of delicacy, propriety, 
and eyen modesty itself. But when the critic calls it 
a dull dialogue, who but a critic will believe him f 
There are lew readers of poetry of either sex, in this 
country, who cannot remember how that enchanting 
piece has bewitched them, who do not know, that in- 
stead of finding it tedious, they have been so delist- 
ed with the romantic turn of it, as to have overlooked 
ail its defects, and to have given it a consiecrated place 
in their memories, without ever feeling it a burthen. 
I wonder almost, that as the Bacchanals served Or- 
pheiis, the boys and girls do not tear this husky, dry 
commentator, limb from limb, in resentment of. such 
an injury done to their darling poet; I admire John- 
son as a man of great erudition and sense; but when 
he sets himself up for a judge of writers upon the sub- 
ject of love, a pasaon which I suppose he never felt 
in his life, he might as well think himself qualified to 
pronounce upon a treatise on horsemanship, or the 
art of fortification. 

The next packet I receive will bring me, I imagine^ 
the last proof sheet of my volume, which will consist 
of about three hundred and fifty pages honestly print- 
ed. My public m^r^e therefore is not ^r distant. 

Ypurs, 

W. C. 
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TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Jam IT, 17es. 
MY D£AB WILLIAM, 

I AM glad we agree io our ppinioii of king critic, and 
the writers on whom he haa bestofred bis aniinadver-r 
stout. It is a matter of iadilfereoce to me whether I 
think with Ihe world at large or not, hut I wish my 
frienda ibo be of my mind. The same work will wear 
a difibfent appeanmce in the eyes of the same man, ac«> 
4soidiDg to the ttifiSsrait views with which he reads it; 
«f meiely for his amusement, his cudour hdng in less 
danger of a twist from altered or prejudice, he is 
pleased with what is really pleasing, and is not over 
curious to discover a blemisli, because the exercise of 
A minute exactness is not consistent with his purpose. 
But if he once becooies a critic by trade, the case is 
altered. He must then at any rate establish, if ha 
cu^ an opinion io every mind, of his uncommon dis- 
cetmnent, and his exquisite taste. This great end he 
can never accomplish by thinking in the track that has 
l>een beaten under the hoof of public judgment. He 
must endeavour to convince the world, that their fa- 
vourite authors have more faults than they are aware 
of, and such as they have never suspected. Having 
marked out a writer universally esteemed, whom he 
finds it for that very reason convenient to depreciate 
and traduce, he will overlook some of his beauties, he 
will iaintly praise others, and in such a manner as to 
make thoosaiids, more modest, though quite as judi- 
4J0US as himself, €|uestft>n wbetiier they an beauties ait 
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M. Can there be a stronger illustration of idl that I 
have said, than the severity of Johnson's remarks upoo 
Prior, I might have said the injustice ? His reputa- 
tion as an author who, with miich labour indeed but 
with admirable success, has embellished all his poems 
with the most charming ease, stood unshaken till 
Johnson thrust his head against it And how does he 
attack him in this his principal fort ? I cannot recol- 
lect his very words, but I am much mistaken, indieed, 
if my memory fails me with respect to the purport of 
them. *' His words," he says, ^ appear to be forced 
into their proper places ; there indeed we find them, 
but find likewise that their arrangement has been the 
efiect of constraint, and that without violence they 
would certainly have stood in a difierent order.^ By 
your leave, most learned Doctor, this is the most dis- 
ingenuous remark I ever met with, and would have 
come with a better grace from Curl, or Dennis. Every 
man conversant with verse-writing knows, and knows 
by painful experience, that the familiar style is of all 
styles the most difficult to succeed in. To make verse 
speak the language of prose, without beu^ prosaic, 
to marshal the words of it in such an order, as they 
might naturally take in falling from the lips of an ex* 
temporary speaker, yet without meanness ; harmoni-' 
^usly, elegantly, and without seeming to dbphice a 
syllable for the sake of the rhyme, is one of the most 
arduous tasks a poet can undertake. He that could 
accomplish this task was . Prior ; many have imitated 
liis^ excellence in this particular, but the best copies 
bave fallen far short of the origiiud. And now to tell 
us, aflber we and our fatliers have admired him for it 
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so loiig, that lie Is an easy writer jndeed» but that his 
ease has ao air of stifibess in it, in short, that his ease 
is not ease, but only something like it, what is it but a 
sel^contradiction; an observation that grants what it is 
just going to deny,and denies what it has just granted, 
in the same sentence, and in the same breath ? — But I 
have filled the greatest part of my sheet with a very 
uninteresting subject. I will only say, that as a nation 
we are not much indebted, in point of poetical credit, 
to this too sagacious and unmerciful judge; and that 
for myself in particular, I have reason to rejoice that 
he entered upon and exhaustedthe labours of his 
office, before my poor volume could possibly become 
an object of them. By the way, you cannot have a 
book at the time yon mention; I have lived a fortnight 
or more in expectation of the last sheet, which is not 
yet arrived. 

Yon have already furnished J<^'s memory with by 
iar the greatest part of what a parent would wish to 
store it with. If all that is merely trivial, and all that 
has an immoral tendency, were expunged from our 
English poets, how would they shrink, and how would 
some of them completely vanish. I believe there are 
some of Dryden's Fables, which he would find veiy 
entertaining ; they are for the most part fine composi- 
tions, and not above his apprehension ; but Dryden 
has written few things, that are not blotted here and 
there with an unchaste allusion, so that you must pick 
his way for him, lest he should tread in the dirt You 
did not mention Milton's Allegro and Penseroso, which 
I remember being so charmed with when I was a boy 
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that I was neYer weary of them. Tllere are ev^ pas- 
sages in the paradisiacal part of the Paradise host^ 
trhich he mig^t study with advantage. And to^ teach 
him, as you can^ to deliver some of the fine orations 
made in the Pandsemoninm, and tfiose between Sbtan^ 
Ithuriet, and Zephon, l^itb emphasis, dignity, and pro- 
priety, might be of great use to him hereafter. The 
sooner the ear is. formed, and the organs of ^leech 
are accustomed to the various inflections of tiie voice, 
which the rehearsal of those passages demands, the 
better. I should tiiink too, tlmt Thomson's Seasons 
inight afford him some useful lessons. At teas^ they 
would have a tendency to give his* miiid an observing 
and a philosopihical turn. I do not Ibrget that he is 
but a child. But I remember, Ifiat he is a cbiki fe* 
voured with talents superior to his yeavs. We were 
much pleased with his remarks on youralmsgiviog, 
and doubt not but it w31 be verified with respect to 
the two guineas you sent us, which have made four 
Christian people h2eppy. SbipA I have none, nor have 
touched a pencil tiiese three years ; if ever I take it up 
again, which I rather suspect I shall not (tiie enqploy- 
roent requiring stronger eyes than mine), it shidi be at 
John's service. 

Yours, my dear friend^ 

W. C. 
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TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

Feb. 2, ITW. 
MY BEAR FRIEND, 

Though I value your correppondence li^hly oo its 
own account, I certainly value it the more in consider- 
ation of the many difficulties under which you cany 
it on. Having so many other engagements, and en- 
gagements so much more worthy your attention, I 
oi^t to esteem it, as I do, a singuhur proof of your 
fiiendshipy that you so often make an opportunity 
to bestow a letter upon me : and this» not only be- 
cause mine, which I write in a state of mind not veiy 
lavouraUe to religious contem|^tions« are never 
worth your reading, but especially because whiie^ you 
consult my gratification and endeavour to amuse my 
melancholy, your thoughts are forced out of the only 
channel in which they delight to flow, and constrained 
into another so different and so little interesting to a 
mind like yours, that but for me, and for my sake, 
they would periiaps never visit it Hiough I should 
be glad therefore to hear from you every week, I do 
not complain that I eiyoy tliat privilege but once in 
a fortnight, but am rather happy to be indulged in it 
so often. 

I thank you for the jog you gave Johnson's elbow ; 
commnnicfl^ed irom him to the printer it has pro- 
duced me two more sheets, and two more will bring 
the business, I suppose, to a conclusion. I sometimes 
feel such a perfect indiflference with respect to the 
public opinion of my book, that I am ready to flatter 

rou I. R 
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myself no cetunre of reviewers, or other critical rea- 
ders, would occasion me the smalleBt dktarbance. 
But not feeling myself constantly possessed of thb 
desirable apathy, I am sometimes apt to su^fpect, that 
it is not altogether sincere, or at least that I may lose 
just m the moment when I may happen most to want 
it. Be it however as it may, I am still persuaded that 
it is not in their power to mortify me muck I have 
intended weU, and performed to the best of my abi- 
lity — so far was right, and this is a boast of which 
they cannot rob me. If they condemn my poetry, I 
must even say with Cervantes, '* Let them do better 
if they can r — ^if my doctrine, they judge that which 
they do not understand; I shall except to the jurist 
diction of the court, and plead. Coram non judiee. 
Even Horace could say, he shoirid neither be the 
ji>lumper for the praise, nor the leaner for the con- 
demnation of his readers ; and it will prove me want" 
Ing to myself indeed, if, supported by so many sob- 
limer considerations than he was master of, I cannot 
sit loose to popularity, which, like the wind, bloweth 
where it listeth, and is equally out of our command. 
If you, and two or three more such as you, say, well 
done ; it ought to give me more contentment than if 
. I could earn ChurchilTs laurels, and by the same 
means. 

I wrote to Lord Dartmouth to apprize him of my 
mteuded present, and have received a most aflectioo* 
ate and obliging answer: 

I am rather pleased that you have adopted other 
sentiments respecting our intended present to the 
critical Doctor. I allow him to be a man of gigantic 
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talents, and most profound learning, nor have I any 
doubts about the uiitversality of his knowledge. But 
by what I have «ee& of his animadversions on the 
poetSy K.feel myself much disposed to question, in 
many instances, either his candour or hk taste^ He 
€nds fault too <iiten, like a man that, having sought it 
very industriously, is at last obliged to stick it on a 
4)in's point, and look at it through a microscope ; and 
I am sure I could easily convict him of havmg denied 
jnany beauties, and overlooked more. Whether his 
judgment be in itself defective, or whether it be 
warped by<collateral considerations, a writer upon such 
subjects as I have chosen would probably iind but 
little mercy at his hands. 

No winter since we knew Olney has kept us more 
4:onfined than the present. We have not more than 
.three times escaped into the fields, since last autumn. 
Man, a changeable creature in himself, seems to subsist 
l>est in a stute of variety, as his proper element — a me- 
lancholy man at least b apt to grow sadly weary of the 
rsame vraXks, and the same pales, and to find that the 
.«ame scene will suggest the same thoughts perpe- 
tually. 

Though I have spoken of the utility of changes, 
me neither feel nor wish for any in our friendships, 
and consequently stand just where we did with re^ct 
4jo yoiir whole self. 

Yours, my dear sir, 

W.C. 
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TO THE REV. WILUAM UNWIN. 

Feb.9,lt8Z, - 
MY DEAR FRIBND, 

I THANK you for Mr. Lowth's venen. They are so 
good, that had I been present when he spoke theony I 
should have trembled for the boy, lest the man should 
disappoint the hopes sqch early genius had given birth 
to. It is not common to see so lively a iancy so cor- 
rectly managed, and so free from irsegular exuberance, 
at so unexperienced an age; iruitf|il, yet not wanton, 
and gay without being tawdry. When schoolboys 
write verse, if they have any ^re at all, it gjeneraUy 
spends, itself in flashes, and ^transient sparks, which 
may indeed suggest an expectation of something 
better hereafter, but deserve not to be much com? 
mended for any real merit of then: own. Their wit 
is generally forced and false, and their sublimity, if 
they affect any, bombast I remember well when it 
was thus with me, and when a turgid, noisy, tinoiean!> 
ing speech in a tragedy, whicl^ I shpuld now laugh a^ 
afforded me raptures, and filled me with woinfec. 
It is not in general till reading and observatiott have 
settled the taste, that we can give th^ prize to th^ best 
writing, in preference to the worst. Much less ar^ 
we able to execute what is good ourselves* But 
Lowtb seems to have stepped into excellence at once, 
and to have gained by intuition, what we little folks 
are happy, if we can learn at last, after much labour 
of our own, and instruction of others. The com* 
pjiments he pays to the memory of King CbarleS| h^ 
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would probably now retract, though he be a bishop, 
and his majesty's zeal for epbcqpacy was one of the 
causes of his ruin. An age or two must pass, before 
some characters can be properly understood. The 
spirit of party employs itself in veiling their faults, 
4md ascribing to them virtues which they never pos- 
sessed. See Charles's face drawn by Clarendon, and 
ft is a handsome portrait. See it more justly exhi- 
bited by Mrs. Macaulay, and it is deformed to a de- 
gree that shocks us. Every feature expresses cun- 
ning, employing itself in the maintaining of tyranny 
— and dissimulation, pretending itself an advocate for 
truth. 

My letters have already apprized yon of that close 
and intimate connexion that took place between the 
lady you visited in Queen Ann-street, and us. No- 
thing could be more promising, though sudden in the 
commencement. She treated us with as much unre- 
servedness of communication, as if we had been born 
in the same house, and educated together^ At her 
departure, she herself proposed a correspondence, 
and because writing does not agree with your mother^ 
proposed a correspondence with me. By her own 
desire I wrote to her under the assumed relation of a 
brother, and she to me as my sister. 

I thank you for the search you have made after my 
intended motto, but I no longer need it. — Our love 
is always with yourself and family* 

Yours, my dear friend. 


r2 
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TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

Feb. 16, 1789. 

Cabaccioli says-^" There is soiD<ething very be- 
witching in authorship^ and that h^ who has once writ- 
ten will write again." U may be so — I can sjubscribe 
to the former part of his assertion from my own ex- 
perience, having never found an amusement, among 
the many I have been obliged to have recourse to, 
that so well answered the purpose for which 1 used 
it. The quieting and composmg effect of it was such, 
and so totally absorbed have I sometimes been fn my 
rhyming occupation, that neither the p^ aor the 
future (those themes which to m^ are so fruitful in 
regret at other times), had any longer a share ip my 
contemplation. For this reason I wish, and have often 
wished, since ibfd fit left me, that it ^ould sei^e me 
again; but b^therto I have wished it in vain. I see 

no want of sulti^P^'^' ^^ I ^^^ ^ ^^^ disability to 
discuss them. Whether it is thus with other writers 
or not, I am ignprant, but I should suppose my case 
in this respect a little p^uliar. The voluminous wri^ 
iters at least, whose vein pf fancy seems always to 
have been rich in prpportion to their occasions, can- 
not have been so unlike, and so unequal to themselv^ 
There is this difference between my poetship and the 
generality of them — they have been ignorant how 
much jthey have stood indebted to an Almigbty 
power, for the exercise of those talents they have sup- 
posed then: own. Whereas I know, and know most 
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perfectly^ and am perhaps to be taught it to the last, 
that my power to think, whatever it be^ and conse-- 
quently my power to compiose, is, as much as my outf 
ward form, afforded to me by the same hand that 
makes me, in any respect, to differ from a brute. This 
lesson if not constantly inculcated might perhaps b^ 
foigotten, or at least too slightly remembered. 

W.C. 


'< CaraccioU* appears to me to have been a wise 
m^n, aiid I believe he was a good man in a religious 
sense. But his wisdom and his goodness both savour 
more of the Philosopher than the Chrbtian. In the 
hitter of these characters he seems defective principally 
in tins — that instead of sending his reader to God as 
an inexhaustible source of happiness to his intelligent 
creatures, and exhorting him to cultivate communion 
with his Malkjer, he directs him to his own heart, and 
to the contemplation of his own faculties and powers, 
as a neyerfiiiling spring.of comfort and content. He 
speaks even of the natural man as made in the image 
of God, and supposes a resemblance of God to con* 
tist in a sort of mdependent self-sufficing and self* 
compkicent feiidty, which can hardly be enjoyed 
without the forfeiture of all humility, and a flat denial 
of some of the most important truths in Scripture. 

* ThMe carsoiy remarks of Cowper appear highly 
worthy of pfreservation. They were written on separate 
scraps of paper, without any title, and find perhaps their 
mast suitable place as a sequel to the letter m which he 
qmted the writer, whose character he has here sketched at 
roll lengthy and with a masterly hand. 
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** As a Philosopher he refines to ao excess, and his 
arguments instead of convincmg others, if pushed as 
Ar as they would go, would convict him of absurdity 
himself. When for instance he would depreciate 
earthly riches by telling us, tliat gold and diamonds 
are only matter modified in a particular way, and 
thence concludes them not more valuable in them- 
selves than the dust under our feet, his consequence 
is false, and his cause is hurt by the assertion. It is 
that very modification that gives them both a beauty 
and a value — a value and a beauty recognized in 
Scripture, and by the universal consent of all well 
informed and civilized nations. It is in vain to tell 
mankind, that gold and dirt aYe equal, so long as 
their experience convinces them of the contrary. It ' 
is necessary therefore to distinguish between the thing 
itself and the abuse of it Wealth is in fact a bless- 
ing, when honestly acquired, and conscientiously em- \ 
ployed: and when otherwise, the man is to be 
blamed, and not his treasure. How does the Scrip- 1 
ture combat the vice of covetousness? not by assert- 
ing, that gold is only earth exhibiting itself to us ^ 
under a particular modification, and therefore not 
worth seeking ; but by telling us, that covetousness \ 
is idolatry, that the love of money is the root of all ' 
evil, that it has occasioned in some even the shipwreck \ 
of their £uth, and is always, in whomsoever it obtains, , 
an abomination. 

'' A man might have said to Caraccioli, give me 
your purse full of ducats, and I will give you my old 
wig; they are both composed of the same matter 
lunder different modifications. What could the phi- 
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losopher have replied ? he must have made the ex- 
change, or have denied his own principles. 

*' Again, when speaking of sumptuous edifices, he 
calls a palace an assemblage of sticks and stones, 
which a puff of wind may demolish, or a spark of fire 
consume; and thinks he has reduced a magnificent 
building and a cottage to the same level, when he has 
told us, that the latter viewed through an optic glass 
may be made to appear as large as the former, and 
that the former seen through the same glass inverted 
may be reduced to the pitiful 4imen8ioos of the latter; 
ha9 he indeed carried his point i is he not rather im^ 
posing on the judgment of his readers, jnst as the 
glas3 would iiQpose upon their senses? How is it pos^ 
sible to deduce a substantial argui^ent in this case, 
from an acknowledged deception of th^ sight i The 
objepts continue what they were, tlie palace is still a 
palace, and the cpttage is not at all ennobled in rea- 
lity, though we /contemplate thei^ ever so long 
through an illusive medium. Thiere is in fact a real 
diffisrence betweein th^m, va^d such a one a? the scrip- 
ture itself takes very emphatical notice of, assuring 
us that in the last day, much shall be required of him 
to yvbom much was given ; that every man shall be 
then considered as a steward, and render a s^ct ac« 
jcooiit of the things with which he was intrusted; 
This consideration indeed n^ay make the dw^ellers in 
palaces tremble, who, living for the most part in the 
continued abuse of their talents, squandering and 
wasting and spending upon themselves their Master's 
treasure, will have reason enough to envy the cot- 
tager^ whose acco^nt^ will be iporp easily settled. 
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But to fell mankind, that a palace and a hovel are the 
same thing, is to afiront their senses, to contradict 
their knowledge, and to disgust their understandings. 

** Herein seems to consist one of the principal dif- 
ferences between Philosophy and Scripture^ or the 
Wisdom of Man and the Wisdom of God. The 
former endeavours indeed to convince the judgment, 
but it frequently is obliged to have recourse to unlaw* 
ful meansy such as misrepresentation, and the play of 
fancy. ' The latter addresses itself to tlie judgment 
likewise, but it carries its point by awakening the 
conscience, by enlightening the understanding, and 
by appealing to our own experience. As Philosophy 
therefore cannot make a Christian, so a Christian 
ought to. take care' that he be not too much a Philo- 
sopher. It is mere folly instead of wisdom, to forego 
those arguments, and to shut our eyes upon those 
motives which Truth itself has pointed out to us, and 
which alone are adequate to the purpose ; and to busy 
ourselves in making vain experiments on the strength 
of others of our own invention. In &ct the world 
which, however it has dared to controvert the authen- 
ticity of Scripture, has never been able to impeach 
the wisdom of its precepts or the reasonableness of 
its exhortations, has sagacity enough to see through 
the fallacy of such reasonings, and will rather laugh 
0t the sage, who declares war against matter of fytt^ 
j^iap hecoiQje proselytes to his opiQion. 
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TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Mt dear friend^ if I should receive a hiter from you 
to-morrow^ you must still remember that I am not in 
your debt, haying paid you by antidpation — ^Knowing 
that yqu take an interest in my publication^ and that 
you hare waited for it with some impatience, I write 
to inform you that, if it is possible for a printer to be 
punctual, I shall come fortli on the first of March. 1 
have ordered two copies to Stock ; one for Mr. John 
Unwin.— -It is possible after aU, that my book may 
come forth without a Preface. Mr. Newton has 
written (he could indeed write no other) a very sensible 
as well as a very friendly one ; and it is printed. But 
the bookseOer, who knows him well, and esteems him 
^igbly, b anxious to have it cancelled, and, with my 
consent first obtained, has offered to negociate that 
matter with the author. — He judges, that, though it 
would serve to recommend the volume to the reli- 
gions, it would disgust the profane, and that there is in 
reality no need of any Preface at all. I have found 
Johnson a very judicious man on other occasions, and 
am therefore willing that he should determine for me 
upon this. 

There are but few persons to whom I present my 
book. The Lord Chancellor is one. 1 enclose in a 
packet I send by this post to Johnson a letter to his 
Lordship which will accompany the volume; and to 
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you I enclose a copy of it, because I know you will 
have a friendly curiosity to see it. An author is an 
import9nt character. Whatever his merits may be, 
the mere circumstance of authorship warrants hB ap- 
proach to persons, whom otherwise perhaps he coidd 
hardly address without being deemed impertinent. 
He can do me no good. If I should ha^^pen to. do 
him a little^ I shall be a greater man than he. I have 
ordered a copy likewise to Mr. S. 

I hope John continues to be pleased, and to give 
pleasure. If he loves instruction, he has atutor who 
can give him plentiftilly of what he loves ; and with 
his natural abilities hb progress must be such as you 
would wish. 

Yours, 

W. C. 


TO LORD THURLOW. 

(ENCLOSED TO MR. UN¥nN.) 

. 01iMy,Bwla,FBb.S5,17ac 
MY LOBD, 

I MAKE no apology for what I account a duty. 
I should offend against the cordiality of our former 
friendship diould I send a volume into the world, and 
forget how much I am bound to pay my particular 
respects to your Lordship upon that occasion : When 
we parted, you little thought of hearing from me 
again; and I as little. that I should live to write t» 
you, still less, that I should wait on you in the capa* 
dty of an author. 
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Among ,tbe pieces I have the honour to send, there 
is one for whidi I must inlreat.your pardon. I mean 
that of which yonr lordsh^ is the sul^fect. . The best 
excuse I can inake. is, tliat it flowed almost spontane- 
ously from .the. affectionate remembrance of a con- 
ne]|ion that did me so much honour. 

As to the rest, thrir merits^ tf they have any^ and their 
defects^ which are probab^* more than I am awaie of, 
w31 neither of them escape your notice. But where 
there is much discernment, there is generally much 
candour; and I commit myself into your lorddbip's 
hands with tlie less anxiety, being well acquainted with 
yonrs. 

If my first visit, after so long an mteryal, should 
prove neitiier a troublesome, nor a dull one, but espe- 
ddly, if not altogether an unprofitable one, mmie tuli 
punetum. 

I have the honour to be» though with very different 
impressions of some subjects, yet with the same senti- 
ments of affection and esteem as ever, your Lordship's 
fiuthfid, and most obedient, humble servant, 

W.C. 


TO THE REV. J. NEWTON. 

, I^bntiy/lTSe. 
. MT BEAR FRIEND, 

I ENCLOSE Johnson's letter upon the subject of the 
Preface, and would send you my reply to it, if I had 
kept a copy. This however was the purport of it. 
Tteit Mr. , whom I described as you described 

VOL. !• s 
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him to me^ bad omde a similar olje^^ioii, bat that 
bang willing to hope, that two or three pages of sen- 
sible matter, well expressed, might possibly go down, 
though of a rel^ioas cast, I was resolf ed to believe 
him mistaken, and to pay no regard to it. That hU 
judgment however, who by his occupation is boond to 
understand what will prMnote the sale of a book, and 
what will hinder it, seemed to deserve jnore attentions 
That therefore, according to his own offer written on 
a small slip of paper now lost, I should be obliged to 
huB if he would state his difficulties to you : adding^ 
that I need not inform him, who is so well acquainted 
with you, that he would find you easy to be persaaded 
to sacrifice, if ne^sessary, what you had written, to tiie 
intnestsof the book. I find he hashadaninterviewwith 
you upon the occasion, and your behaviour has verified' 
my prediction. What course he determines upon I 
do not know, nor am I at all anxious about it. It i» 
impossible for me however to be so insensible of your 
kindness in writing the Preface, as not to be desirous! 
of defying all contingencies rather than entertain a wtsit 
to suppress it. It will do me honour in the eyes of those 
whose good opmion is indeed an hpnour, and if it hurts 
me in the estimation of others, I cannot help it ; the 
fault is neither yours nor mine, but theirs* If a mmb- 
ter's is a more splendid character than a poet's, and I 
think nobody that understands their value can hesitate 
in deciding tiiat question, then undoubtedly the advau' 
tage of having our names united in the same volume is^ 
all on my side. 

We thank you for the Fast-Sermon. I had not 
read two pages before I exclaimed-r^ the man has 
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lead Expo^ulatiott. But though there isastnmgreseiB* 
blance between the two pieees in point of matter, and 
sometimes the very same expressions are to be met with, 
yet I soon recollected that, on sudi a theme^ a striking 
coincidence of both might happen without a wonder. 
1 doubt not that it is the pixMluction of an honest man^ 
it carries with it an air of sincerity and zeal, that is not 
easily counterfeited. But though I can see no reason 
why kings should not sometimes hear of their faults, as 
well as other men, I think I see many good ones why 
they should not be ie|»oved so publicly. It can hardly 
be done with that respect which is due to then: office, 
on the part of the autlior, or without encouraging a 
spirit of unmannerly censure in his readers. Hb ma- 
jesty too perhaps might answer — my own personal 
feelings and oflfentes I am ready to eoqfess; but were 
I to follow your advice, and cashier the profligate from 
my service, where must I seek men of faith, and true 
christian piety, qualified by nature and by education 
to succeed them 1 Business must be done, men of bu- 
siness alone can do it, and good men are rarely found 
under that description. When Nathan reproved Da- 
vid, he did not employ a herald, or accompany his 
charge with the sound of the trumpet; nor can 
I think the writer of this sermon quite justifiable 
in exposing the king's faults in the sight of the 
people. 

Your answer respecting ^tna is quite satisfactory, 
and gives me much pleasure. I hate altering, tho^gh 
I never refuse the task when propriety seems to enjoin 
it ; and an alteration in this instance, if I am Qot mis- 
taken, would have been singularly difficult. Indeed, 
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when a inece has been finished two or three years, and 
an author finds occasion to amend, or make an 
addition to it, it is not easy to iaU upon the very 
wma from which he drew his ideas in the first in- 
stance ; but either a different turn of thought, or 
expression, will betray the patch, and convince a 
reader of discernment that it has been cobbled and var 
nished. 

Our love to yon both, and to the young Euphrosyne; 
the old lady of that name being long since dead ; if 
she pleases she shall fill her vacant office, and be my 
muse hereafter. 

Yours, my dear sir, 

W.C. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

March 6, 178S. 

Is peace the nearer because our patriots have re- 
solved that it is desirable? Will the victory they 
have gained in the House of Commons be attended 
with any other ? Do they expect the same success 
on other occasions, and having once gained a ma- 
jority are they to be the majority for ever?— • 
TKese are the questions we agitate by the fireside 
in an evening, without being able to come to any 
certain conclusion, partly I suppose because the sub- 
ject is in itself uncertain, and partly because we are 
not furnished with the means of understanding it. 
I find the politics of times past far more intelli- 
gible than those of the present. Time has throws 
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light upon what was obscure^ and decided ^hat wa« 
ambiguous. The characters of great men, which are 
sdwa^s mysterious while they live, are ascertained 
by the faithful historian, and sooner or later receive 
their wages of fiune or infiimy> according to their true 
deserts. How have I seen sensible and learned men 
kum incense to the memory of Oliver Cromwell, 
ascribing to him, as the greatest hero in the woiid, 
the dignity of the British empire during the in- 
terregnum. A century passed before that ido), which 
seemed to be of gold, was prbved to be a wooden 
one. The fiillacy however was at length detected, 
and the honour of that detection has fallen to the 
share of a woman. I do not know whether you 
have read Mrs. Macaulay's history of that period. 
She has handled him more roughly than the Scots 
did at the battle of Dunbar. He would have thought 
it little worth hb while to have broken through all 
obligations divine and human, to have wept crocodile's 
tears, and wraf^d himself up in the obscurity of 
speeches that nobody could understand, could he 
have foreseen that in the ensuing century a lady's 
/Bcissars would clip his laurels dose, and expose his 
naked vUlany to the scorn of all posterity. This 
however has been accomplished, and so effectually, 
that I suppose it is not in the power of the most 
lurtificial management to make them grow again. 
Even the sagacious of mankind are blind when Pra< 
vidence leaves them to be deluded ; so blind, that 
a tyrant shall be mistaken for a true peitriot, true 
patriots (such were the Long Parliament) sluill be 
gbhorred as tyrants, and almost a whole nation 

S2 
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shall dream, that they have the full enjoyment of li- 
berty, for years after such a complete knave as Oliver 
shall have stolen it completely from them. I am in* 
debted for all this show of historical knowledge to 
Mr. Bull, who has' lent me five volumes of the work 
I mention. I was willing to display it while I have it; 
in a twelvemonth's time I shall remember almost no- 
thing of the matter. 

W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

March T, 1788. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

We have great pleasure in the contemplation of your 
Northern Journey, as it promises us a sight of you 
and yours by the way, and are only sorry Miss Shut- 
tleworth cannot be of the party. A line to ascertain 
the hour when we may expect you, by the next pre- 
ceding post, will be welcome. 

It is not mudh for my advantage, that the printer 
delays so long to gratify your expectation. It is a 
state of mind that b apt to tire and disconcert us ; and 
there are but few pleasures that make us amends for 
the pain of repeated disappointment. I take it for 
granted you have not received the volume, not having 
received it myself, nor mdeed faeaid from Johnson, 
since he fixed the first of the month for its pub-' 
lioation. ' 

What a medley are our public prints, half the page 
filled with the ruin of the countiy, 'ind the other half 
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filled with tbe vices and pleasures of it — here an 
island taken, and there a new comedy — here an em- 
pire lost^ and there an Italian opera, or a Lord's rout 
on a Sunday! 

^ May it please your lordship! I am an Englishman, 
and' must stand or fall with the nation. Religion, its 
true palladium, has been stolen away ; and it is 
crumbling into dust Sin ruins us, the sins of the 
great eq[)ecially, and of their sins especially the viola- 
tion of the sabbath, because it is naturally productive 
of all the rest. If you wish well to our arms, and 
would be glad to see the kingdom emerging again 
from her ruins, pay more respect to an ordinance that 
deserves the deepest! I do not say pardon thb short- 
remonstrance!— The concern I feel for my country, 
and the interest I have in its prosperity, give me a 
right to make it. I am. Sec J* 

Thus one might write to hb lordship, and (I sup-^ 
pose) might be as profitably employed in whistling the 
tune of an old ballad. 

I have no copy of the Preface, nor do I know at 
present liow Johnson and Mr. Newton have settled it. 
In the matter of it there was nothing offensively pecu* 
liar. But it was thought too (hous. 

Yours^ my dear friend^ 

W. C*. 

f At this period, the first volome of tbe Writer*s Voem 
pssned from the press. 
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TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

March 14, 1783. 
MY DEAR PRIBNBy 

I CAN only repeat what I said some time ^Qce» that 
the world is grown more foolish and careless thao. it 
was \yhen I had the honour of knowing it. Though 
your Preface was of a serious cast, it was yet free 
from every thing that might, with propriety, expose 
it to the charge of Methodism, being guiUy of no of- 
fensive peculiarities, nor containing any of those ^- 
noxious doctrines at which the world is so apt to be 
angry, and which we must give her leave to 1^ angry 
at, because we know she cannot help it. It asserted 
nothing more than every rationad creature must admit 
to be true — '' that divine and earthly things can no 
longer stand in competition with each other, in the 
jqdgmept of any man, than while he continues igno- 
rant of their respective value ; and that the moment 
the eyes are opened, the latter are always cheerfully 
reUnquished for the sake of the former.^' Now I do 
most certainly remember the time when such a propo* 
sition as this would have been at least siipportable^ 
and when it would not have spoiled the market of any 
volume to which it had been prefixed, ergo tbd 
times are altered for the worse. 

I have reason to be very much satisfied with my 
publisher — he marked such lines as did not please 
him, and as often as I could, I paid all possible res- 
pect to his animadversions. You will accordingly find, 
at least if you recollect how they stood in the MS., 
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that several passages are better for having undergone 
his critical notice. Indeed I do not know where I 
could have found a bookseller who could have pointed 
out to me my defects with more discernment ; and as 
i find it is a fashion for modem bards to publish the 
names of tbe literati, who have favoured their works 
with a revisal, would myself most wffiingly have ac- 
knowledged my obligations to Johnson, and so I told 
him. I am to thank you likewise, and ought to have 
done it in the first place, for having recommended to 
me the suppression of some lines, which I am now 
more tiian ever convinced would at least have done 
me no honour. 

W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

* 

MY BEAR WILLIAM, 

The modest terms in which you express yourself on 
the subject of Lady Austen's commendation embolden 
me to add my suffrage to hers, and to confirm it by 
assuring you that I thmk her just and well founded in 
her opinion of you. The complimeut indeed glances 
at myself; for were you less than she accounts you, 
I ought not to afford you that place in my esteem 
which you have held so long. My own sagacity 
therefore and discernment are not a little concerned 
upon the occasion, for either you resemble the picture, 
or I have strangely mistaken my man, and formed an 
erroneous judgment of his character. With respect 
to your face and figure indeed, there I leave the ladies 
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to determine, as being naturally best quaKfied to de« 
cide the point; but whether you are perfectly the 
man of sense, and the gentleman, is a question in 
which I am as much interested as they, and which, 
you beu^ my friend, I am of course prepared to set- 
tle in your favour. The lady (whom, when you know 
her as well, you will love as much as we do) is, and 
has been during the last fortnight, a part of our family. 
Before she was perfectly restored to health, she re- 
turned to Clifton. Soon after she came back, Mr, 
Jones had occasion to go to London. No sooner was 
he gone, than the Chateau, being left without a garri- 
son, was besieged as regularly as the night came on. 
Villains were both heard and seen in the garden, and 
at the doors and windows.. The kitchen window in 
particular was attempted, from which they took a com^ 
piete pane of glass, exactly opposite to the iron by 
which it was fastened ; but providentially the window 
had been nailed to the wood-work, in order to keep 
it close, and that the air might be excluded ; thus they 
were disappointed, and being discovered by the maid, 
withdrew. The ladies being worn out with continual 
watching, and repeated alarms, were at last prevailed 
upon to take refuge with us. Men furnished with fire- 
arms were put into the house, and the rascals, having 
intelligence of this circumstance, beat a retreat, Mr. 
Jones returned; Mrs. Jones ^nd Miss Green, her 
daughter, left us, but Lady Austen's spirits having been 
too much disturbed, to be able to repose in a place 
where she had been so much terrified, she was left 
behind. She remains with us till her lodgings at the 
vicarage can be made ready for her reception. I have 
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now sent you wbat bas oecuned of moment io our 
history since: my last. 

I say amen» with all my heart, to your observation 
on religious characters. Men who profess tliemselves 
adepts in mathematical knowledge, in astronomy, or 
juriq>mdence, are generally as well qualified as they 
would appear. The reason may be, that they are 
always liable to detection, should they attempt to im-^ 
pose upon mankind, and therefore take care to be 
what they pretend. In religion alone, a profession b 
often slighdy taken up, and slovenly carried on, be* 
cause forsootii candour mid charity require us to hope 
the best, and to judge fiivourably of our neighbour, 
and because it is easy to deceive the ignorant, who are 
a great msyority, upon this subject. Let a man at- 
tach himself to a particular party, contend furiously 
for what are properly called evangelical doctrines, and 
enlist himself under the banner of some popular 
preacher, and the burioess is done. Behold a Chris- 
tian ! a Saint ! a Phoenix ! — In the mean time perhaps 
his heart, and his temper, and even his conduct, are 
unsanctified; possibly less exemplary than those of 
some avowed infidels. No matter — ^he can talk — ^he 
has the Shibboleth of the true church — ^the Bible in 
his pocket, and a head well stored with notions. But 
the quiet, humble, modest, and peaceable person, who 
is in his practice what the other is only in his profes* 
sion, who hates a noise, and therefore makes none, 
wiio knowing the snares that are in the worid, keeps 
himself as much out of it as he can^ and never enters 
it, but when duty calls, and even then with fear apd 
tremUing — is the Christian that will always stand 
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highest m the estimation of those^ who bring aU cha- 
racters to the test of true wisdom, and judge of the 
tree by its iruit. 

' You are desirous of visiting the prisoners ; yon 
wish to administer to their necessities, and to give 
tliem instruction. This task you will undertake, 
though you expect to encounter many things in the 
performance of it, that will give you pain. Now ikU 
I can understand — ^you will not listen to the sensibili- 
ties that distress yourself, but to the dbtresses of 
others. Therefore, when I meet with one of the spe- 
cious pcaters abovementioned, I will send Um to 
Stock, that by your diffidence he may be taught a les- 
son of modesty ; by your generosity, a little feeling for 
others; and by your genend condu^ct, in short;, to 
chatter ksa, and to do more. 

Yours, my dear friend, 

w.c. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

MtfCli 18y tTSt. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Nothing has given me so much pkasuie, aace the 
publication of my vdume, as your ^ivourable opinioD 
of it. It may possibly meet with acceptance fn>m 
hundreds, whose commendation would afibrd me no 
other satisfaction than, what I tboxM find in the hope 
that it jought do t^m good. I have some ndghboiirB 
in this place, who say they like it--*doubtie8s I had 
rather they should than that they shouM not— but I 
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know them to be peraons of no more taste in poetry^ 
than skill in the raathenoatics ; their applause there- 
fore is a sound that has no music in it for me. But 
my vanity was npt so entirely quiescent when i read 
your friendly aceount of the manner it had afiected 
y<nf. It was tickled, and pleased, and told me in a 
pretty loud whisper, that others p^haps of whose taste 
and judgment 1 had a higli c^Nnion, would approve it 
too. As a giver of good counsel, I wish to please 
all — as an author, I am perfectly. indifferent to the 
judgment of all, except the few who are indeed judi- 
ciouB. The circumstance however in your letter which 
pleased me most was, that you wrote in high spirits^ 
and though you said much, suppressed more, lest you 
should hurt my delicacy — my delicacy is obliged to 
you — but you observe it is not so squeami^, but tliat 
after it has feasted upon praise expressed, it can find 
a comfortable dessert in the contemplation of praise 
implied. I now feel as if I should be glad to begin 
another volume, but from the will to the power is a 
step too wide for me to take at present, and the season 
of the year brings with it so many avocations into the 
garden, where I am my own fac totumy that I have 
Utde or no leisure for the quill. I should do my- 
self much wrong, were I to omit mentioning the great 
complacency with which I read your narrative of Mrs. 
Unwinds smiles and tears; persons of much sensibility 
are always persons of taste, and a taste for poetry de- 
pends indeed upon that very article more than upon 
any other. If she had Aristotle by heart, I should 
not esteem her judgment so highly, were she defective 
in point of feeUng^ as I do, and must esteem it, know- 
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ing her to have such feelings as Aristotle could not 
communicate, and as half the readers in the world 
are destitute of. This it is that makes me set so high 
a price upon your mother's opinion. She is a critic 
by nature, and not by rule, and has a perception of 
what is good or bad in composition, that I never knew 
deceive her; insomuch, that when two sorts of ex* 
pression have pleaded equally for the precedence, in 
my own esteem, and I have referred, as in such cases 
I always did, the decision of the point to her, I never 
knew her at a loss for a just one. 

Whether I shall receive any answer from his Chan- 
cellorship or not, is at present in amhiguo, and will 
probably continue in the same state of ambiguity 
much longer. He is so busy a man, and dt this time^ 
if the papers may be credited, so particularly busy, 
that I am forced to mortify myself with the thought, 
that both my book and my letter may be thrown into 
a comer as too insignificant for a statesman's notice, 
and never found till his executor finds them. TTiis 
afiair however is neither at my libitum nor his. I 
have sent him the truth. He that put it into the 
heart of a certain eastern monarch, to amuse himself 
one sleepless night with listening to the records of his 
kingdom, b able to give birth to such another occasion, 
and inspire his lordship with a curiosity to know what 
he has received from a friend he once loved and valued. 
If an answer comes however you shall not long be a 
stranger to the contents of it. 

I have read your letter to their worships, and much 
approve of it. May it have the effect it ought I If 
not, still you have acted an humane and becoming 
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g party aod the poor aching toes aud fingers of the pri- 

It goners will not appear in judgment against you. I 

5 have made a slight alteration in the last . sentence, 

I which perhaps ^ou will not disapprove. 

' Yours ever. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM BULL. 

March 24, 1788. 

Your letter gave me great pleasure, both as a testis 
mony of your approbation, and of your regard. I 
wrote in hopes of pleasing you, and such as you; and 
though I must confess that, at the same time, I cast a 
side-long glance at the' good liking of the world at large, 
I believe I can say it was more for the sake of their ad- 
vantage and instruction than their praise. They are 
children ; if we give them physic, we must sweeten the 
rim of the cup with honey^f my book is so far ho- 
noured as to be made the vehicle of true knowledge to 
any that are ignorant, I shall rejoice; and do already 
rejoice that it hsisprocvired n^e a proof of your esteem.. 


TO THB REV, WILUAM UNWIN- 

April 1, 178S. 
MY DEAR PRIENP, 

J COULD not have found a better trumpeter. Your 
zeal to serve the interest of my volume, together with 
^oiir ei^ensiy^ ^cc|WMntance, qualify ^ou perfectly 
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for that most useful office. . Methiuks I see you with 
the hmg tube at your mouth, prodaimiog to your nu- 
merous connexions my poeticd merits, mid at proper 
intervak levelling it at Olney^ and pouring into my ear 
the welcome sound of their approbation. I need not 
encourage you to proceed, your breath will never fail 
m such a cause; and thus encoyiraged, I myself per- 
haps may proceed also, and when the versifying fit 
returns, produce another volume. Ahst we shall 
never receivie such commendations from him on the 
woolsacks as your good friend has lavished upon us. 
Whence I le^m, that however important I maybe in my 
own eyes, I am very insignificant in his. To make me 
amendshoweverfor this mortification, Mr. Newton telb 
me, that my book is likely to run, spread, and proq^er ; 
that thegrave cannothelp smiling, and the gay are struck 
with the truth of it ; apd Ihat it is likely to find its way 
into his Majesty's hands, being put into a proper course 
for that purpose. Now if the King should ialj in love 
viritb my muse, and with you for her sakie, such an 
evept would make us ample amends for the Chancel- 
lor's mdifference, and you might be the first divine 
that ever reached a mitre from the shoulders of a 
poet. But (I believe) we must be amtent, I with my 
gains, if I gain any thing, and you with the pleasure of 
knowing that I am a gainer. 

We laughed heartily at y6ur answer to little John's 
question ; and yet I think you might have given him 
a direct answer — '* There are various sorts of dever- 
iiess, mydear — I do not know that mine lies in the 
poetical way, but I can do ten times more towards the 
'entertainment of company in the way of conversation 
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than oar friend at Olney. He can rhyme, and I can 
rattle. If be had my talent, or I had his, we should 
be too cbarmingy and the world would almost adore 
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Yours, 

W. C, 


TO THE KEV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

April 37, 17JW. 

My dear William, a part of Lord Harrington's new? 
raised corps liave taken, up their quarters at Olney, 
since you left us. They have the regimental music 
with them.. The men have been drawn up this morn- 
ing upon the Market-hill, and a concert such as we 
have not heard these many years, has been performed 
at no great distance from our window. Your mother 
and I both thrust our heads into the coldest east-wind 
that ever blew in April, that we might hear them to 
greater advantage. The band acquitted themselves 
with taste and propriety, not blairingf like trumpeters 
at a 6ir, but producing gentle and elegant symphonyi 
such as charmed our ears, and convinced us that no 
length of time can wear out a taste Cw harmony ; and 
that though piays» balls* and masquejrades have lost 
all their power to please us, and we should find 
them not only insipid but insupportable, yet sweet 
nuisic is sure to find a corresponding iacalt\ in the 
8oal» a sensibility that lives to the last, which even 
religion itself does not extinguish. 

When we objected to your coming for a singie 
pight| it was only in the way of argument, and in 

T 2 
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hui!>e8 to prevail on you to eontrive a longer abode 
wtdi us. ' But rather than not see you at all, we should 
be glad of you though but for an hour. If the paths 
should be clean enough, and we are able to walk (for 
you know we cannot ride), we will endeavour to meet 
you in Weston-park. But I mention no particular 
hour^ that I may not lay you under a supposed obli- 
gation to be punctual, which might be difficult at the 
end of so long a journey. Only if the weather be 
favourable, you shall find us there in the evening. 
It is winter in the south, perhaps therefore it may be 
spring at least, if not summer, in the north. For I 
have read that it is warmest in Greenland when it is 
coldest here. Be that as it may, we may ho|)e at the 
latter end of such an April that the first change of 
wind will improve the season. 
The curate's simile Latinized > 

Sore adversa gerit »timQlani,Bed tendit et alas : 
Pungit, api similis, sed, velut Uta, fugit 

What a dignity- there is in the Roman language ! and 
what an idea it gives us of the good sense and mascu* 
ine mind of the people that spoke it! Tbt same 
thought which clothed in EngUsh seems childish, and 
even foolish, assumes a difierent air in Latbi, and nilEdces 
at least as good an epigram as some of Martild's. 

I remen^ber your making an observation, when here,- 
OB the subject of Parenthesis, to which I acceded > 
without limitation ; but a little attention will convmce = 
us both, that they are not to be universally condemned.- 
When they abound, and when they are long, they 
both embarrass the ^ense^ and are a proof that the* 
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writer's head is doudy, ttxat tie has not properly 
arranged his matter, or is not welt ^kflled in the 
graces of expression. But as parenthesis is ranked 
by grammanans among the figures of rhetoric, we 
may suppose they had a reason for conferrmg that 
honour upon it. Accordingly we shall find that 
in the use of some of our finest writers, as well' as in 
the hands of tfie ancient poets and' orators, it has a pe- 
culiar el^ance, and imparts a beauty which the period* 
wocdd want without it. 

^ Hoc nemos, hone,*' inqnit, ^ frondoso yertLc^coUeia 
(Quis dens incertum est) habitat deus." 

VIr. <aEii 8. 

In this instance, the first that occurred, it b grace- 
fid. I have not time to seek for. more, nor room to 
insert them. But your own observation I i)elieve will 
GOinfirm my opinion^ 

Youths ever; ■ 

w.e 


TO THE REV. WILLUM UNWIN. 

HiyCr* 178S. ' 
MY 0BAR FttlBND, 

Rathbr ashamed of having been at tSl dejected by 
the censure of the Critical Reviewers, who certainly* 
could not read without prejudice a book reptete with 
opinions and doctrines to ^ich they cannot subscribe, 
1 have at present no little occasion to keep a strict 
guard upon my vnnity, lest it should be too much flat- 
tered by the following eulogium. I send it you for ' 
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the reasons I :gate when I imparted to yoa some otber 
anecdotes of a similar kind, .w|iile we were together. 
Our interests in the success of this same volume are so 
closely united, that you must share with, me ia the 
praise or blame that attends it; and sympathizing with 
me under the burthen of mjurious treatment* have a 
right to enjoy with me the cordials I now and then re- 
ceive, as I happen to meet with more favourable and 
candid judges. 

A merchatit, a friend of ours, (you will soon gueis 
him) sent my Poems to one of the first philosophers, 
one of the most eminent literary characters, as well as 
one of tlie most important in the political world, that 
the present age can boast of. Now perhaps your con- 
jecturing faculties are puzzled, and you begin to ask 
'* who, where ,and what is he? speak out, for I 'Sun all 
impatience/^ I will not say a word more, the letter 
in which he returned hb thanks for the present shall 
speak for him.* 

We may now treat the critics as the archbishop of 
Toledo treated Gil Bias, when he found ifoult with 
one of his sermons. — His grace gave him a kick, and 
said, '* Be gone for a jackanapes, and fhrmsh yotmelf 
with a better taste, if you know where to find it/' 

We are glad that you are safe at home again. 
Could we see at one glance of the eye what is passing 
eyery day upon all the roads in the kingdom, how 
many are terrified and hurt, how many plundered and 
abused, we should indeed find reason enough to be 

* Here Cowper transcribed the letter written from Pany, 
by the American Ambassador Franklin, in praise of his book. 
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I'han^Ail for journies p^ormed io safety, luid fot de- 
tivenmce from dangers we are not -perhaps -even per- 
mitted to see. When in some of the high southern 
hitittides, and in a dark tempestuous night, a flash of 
lightning tliscovered to Gaptain Cook a vessel, which 
gkificed along close by his side, and which, but for the 
ligfitning, he must have run ^ui of, both the danger, 
and the transient light that showed it, were undoubt- 
edly 'designed to convey to him this wholesome in^ 
strucfion, that iei particular Providence attended him, 
and that he was not only preserved frdm evils, of 
wki^h he had notice, butilrom'many more of which he 
liad no information, or • even the - least suspicion. 
What unlikely contingencies «ay nevertheless taki 
place! Hdw improbable that two ships should dash 
against eacfi other, m the midst <ef the vast Pacific 
Ocean, and that steering conlrary courses, from parts 
4>f'the MPbrid so immensely distant fr^m each other, 
they i^ottid yet move so exactly in a line as to clash, 
fiH, and go to tiie -bottom, in a -sea where all the shiffs 
in the world might %e so dispersed as thatuone should 
flee toother 1 Yet this must have happened but for the 
f«markabk interference, which he 'has recorded. • Tlie 
flame Providence indeed might as easily have conduct- 
ed them so'wide of each other, that they should never 
have met atiall,4>ut then this lesson would have beeu 
lost; at least, the -heroic- voyager would haveencom^ 
passed the gldbe without having had occasion to rekf^ 
an incident that so naturally suggests it. ' 

I am no morevdelighted with the season than you 
are. -The absence of the sun, which has graced the 
qprimg with much less of his presence, than he vow:h^ 
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safed to the winter, has a very uncomfortable effect 
upon my frame. I feel an invincible aversion to em- 
ployment, which I am yet constrained to fly to as my 
only remedy against something worse. If I do no* 
thing, I am dejected ; if I do any thing, I am weary ; 
and tliat weariness is best described by the word lassi- 
tude, which of all weariness in the world is the most 
oppressive. But enough of myself and the weather. 
. The blow we have stnxck in the West Indies ynjl, I 
suppose, be decisive at least for the present year, and 
so far as that part of our possesfsions is concerned iq 
the present conflict. But the news-writers, and their 
correspondents, disgust me, and make me sick. One 
victory after such a long series of adverse occiiniences 
has filled tliem with self-conceit, and . impertinent 
boasting; and while Rodney is almost accounted a 
Methodist, for ascribing his success to Providencei 
men who have renounced all dependence upon such 
a friend, without whose assistance nothing can be 
done, threaten to drive the French out of the sea, 
laugh at the Spaniards, sneer at the Dutch, and are to 
carry the world before them. Our enemies are iqpt to 
brag, and we deride them for it; but we can nngas 
loud as they can, in the same key, and no doubt wher- 
ever our papers go, shall be derided in our turn. An 
Englishman's true glory should be, to do his business 
well, and say little about it ; but he disgraces himsetf 
•when he puffs his prowess as if he had finished his task, 
when he has but jujit begun it- 

Youra^ 

W. C, 
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TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

June 12, 1782. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Every extraordinary occurrence in our lives affords 
us an opportunity to learn, if we will, something more 
of our own hearts and tempers, than we were before 
aware of. It is easy to promise ourselves beforehand, 
that our conduct shall be wise, or moderate^ or reso- 
lute, on any given occasion. But when that occasion 
occurs, we do not always find it easy to make good the 
promise: such a difference there is between theory and 
practice. Perhaps this is no new remark ; but it is not 
a whit the worse for being old, if it be true. 

Before I had published, I said to myself— ^you and 
I, Mr. Cowper, will not concern ourselves much about 
what the critics may say of our book. But having once 
sent my wits for a venture, I soon became anxious 
about the issue, and found that I could not be satisfied 
with a warm place in my own good graces, unless my 
friends were pleased with me as much as I pleased my- 
self. Meeting with their approbation, I began to feel 
the workings of ambition. It is well, said I, that my 
friends are pleased, but friends are sometimes partial, 
and mine, I have reason to think, are not altogether 
free from bias. Methiuks I should like to hear a 
stranger or two speak well of me. I was presently 
gratified by the approbation of the London Magazine, 
and the Gentleman's, particularly by tliat of the former, 
and by the plaudit of Dr. Franklin. By the way, 
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magazines are publications we have but little respect 
for, till we ourselves are chronicled in them, and then 
they assume an importance in our esteem which before 
we could not allow them. But the Monthly Review, 
the most formidable of all my judges, is still bdiind. 
What will that critical Uhadamaflthus say, when my 
^shivering genius shall appear before him ? Still. he keeps 
me in hot water, and I must wait another month for 
.his award. Alas! when I wish for a favourable sen- 
tence from that quarter (to confess a weakness that I 
should not confess to all), I feel myself not a little in- 
fluenced by a tender regard to my reputation here, 
even among my neighbours at Olney. Here are watch- 
makers, who themselves are wits, and who at present 
perhaps think me one. Here is a carpenter, and a 
baker, and not to mention others, here is your idol Mr. 

'- , whose smile is feme. All these read the 

Monthly Review, and all these will set me down for a 
dunce, if those terrible critics should show, them the 
example. But oh! wherever else 1 am accounted 
dully dear Mr. Griffith, let me pass for a genius at 
Obey ! 

We are sorry for little William's illness. It is ho\i'- 
ever the privilege of infancy to recover almost imme- 
diately what it has lost by sickness. We are sorry too 

for Mr. ^'s dangerous condition. But he that is 

well prepared for the great journey cannot enter on it 
too soon for himself, though his friends will weep at his 

departure. 

Tours, 

W. C. 
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TO THE REV. WILUAM UNWIN. 

July 16, 1782. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Though some people pretend to be clever in the 
way of prophetic^ forecast, and to have a peculiar 
talent of sagacity, by which they can divine the meaning 
of a providential dispensation, while its consequences 
are yet in embryo — I do not. There is at this time 
to be found I suppose in the cabinet, and in botk 
houses, a greater assemblage of able men, both as 
speakers and counsellors, than ever were contemporary 
in the same land. A man not accustomed to trace the 
woridngs of Providence, as recorded in Scripture, and 
that has given no attention to this particular subject, 
wlnie employed in the study of profane history, would 
assert boldly, that it is a token for good, tliat much 
may be expected from them, and that the country, 
though heavily afflicted, is not yet to be despaired of, 
distinguished as she is by so many characters of the 
highest class. Thus he would say, and 1 do not deny 
that the event might justify his skill m prognostics. 
God works by means, and in a case of great aational 
perplexity and distress, wisdom and political ability 
seem to be the only natural means of deliverance* 
But a mind more religiously inclined, and perhaps a 
little tinctured with melancholy, might, with equal pro- 
bability of success, hazard a conjecture directly oppo- 
site.— Alas! what is the wisdom of man, especially 
when he trusts in it as the only God of his confidence? 
-^When I consider the general contempt that is poured 
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upon all things sacred, the profusion, the dissipation, 
the knavish cunning of some, the rapacity of others, 
and the irapeilitence of all; I am rather ibdined to 
fear that God, who honours himself by bringing 
human glory to shame, and by disappeintiDg the ex* 
pectations of those whose trust is in creatures, has 
signalized the present day as a day of much human 
sufficiency and strength, has brought together from all 
quarters of the land the most ilhistrious men to be 
found m it, only that he may prove the vanity of idols» 
and that when a great empire is foiling, and he has 
pronounced a sentence of ruin against it, the inhabi* 
tants, be they weak or strong, wise or foolish^ must fidl 
with it. I am rather confirmed in this persuasion, bj 
observing that these luminaries of the state had no 
sooner fixed themselves in the political heaven, than 
the fall of the brightest of them shook all the rest. 
iThe arch of their power was no sooner struck than 
the key-stone slipped out of its (^ace ; those that were 
tlosest in connection with it followed, and the whole 
builduig, new as it is, seems to be already a ruin. — If 
a man should hold this language, who couki coumt 
him of absurdity ? The Marqub of Rockangkan is 
minister — all the world rejoices, anticipating aiucceas 
in war, and a glorious peace. — ^llie Marquis of Rockr 
ingham is dead — all the world is afflicted, and relapses 
into its former despondence, — What does thb prove, 
but that the Marquis Was theur Alnugphiy, and tiiat 
now he is gone, they know no other?--<But let us wait 
a little, they will find another — Perhaps the Duke of 

Portland, or perhaps the unpopular , whom 

they now represent as a devil, may obtain that honour. 
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Thus Cro>d 18 &rget ; and when he is, Ins jadgments are 
geoerally hfareaianbrfuicers. 

How rfiail I confert you upon tiie subject of your 
prasant -dislveis I Pardon aae that I find myself obliged 
t/o smfle at it, beotuse who hut yourself would be dis- 
tressed u]Mn such an occasion ? You have behaved 
pOlitcAy, and like -a geotlenan $ you have hospitably 
ofiend your house to a stranger^ who could not, ki 
your neighbourhood at least, have been comfortably 
aooomraodated any where else. He, by neither leftis- 
ing nor accepting an offer that did him too moeh 
liooottr, has disgnotd hmaelf, but not you. I think 
for the ittliire you must be cautious of kiying yourself 
op^ to>a stmuger, and never again exfiose yourself to 
incivilities from an archdeacon you are not acquainted 
with. 

Though I did not mention it, I felt with you what 

you suffered by the 4osb of Miss , I was only 

silent because I could minister no consolation to you 
on such a subject, but what i knew your mind to 
be already stored with. Indeed, the application of 
comfort in such cases is a nice business, and per- 
haps wiien best managed might as wdl he let alone. 
1 mnember wtBidmg many years ago a long trea- 
tise -oo the sabiect of consolation, wiiljten ki Freaefa ; 
the author'^ name I fovgot, Init I wrote these words 
in ikt raavgin*-*€lpeciai «OBsolatu>n! at leaat for a 
Frenohmaii, who is a 'Cveatsie the most easily «om- 
Ibrted of any in the world ! 

We aae as happy in Lady AAsttn, and she in us, 
as evert^liamnig a lively ioMginatiofi, apd being pas- 
sioaately desirous of consolkiatiiig aiji into one lamily 
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(for she has taken her leave of Londoa)> she has jasi 
sprung a project which serves at least to iamose us, and 
to make us laugh — it is, to hire Mr. Small's house^ on 
the top of Clifton-hill, which i| large, commodioaa, 
and handsome, will hold us conveniently, and any 
friends who may occasionally favour us with a visit — 
^ the house is furnished, but, if it can be hired without 
the fiimiture, will let for« trifle—your sentiments if 
you please upon this demarche! 

I send you my last frank — our best love attend you 
individually, and all together. I give you joy of a 
happy change in the season, and myself also. I have 
filled four sides in less time than two would have cost 
me a week ago— such b the effect of sunshine upon 
sueh a butterfly as \ am. 

Yours, 

-' W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Aug. 3» 1782. 
MY DEAR FSIENP, 

Entertaining some hope that Mr. Newton's next 
letter would fumi^ me with the means of satis^ 
fying your inquiry on the subject of Dr. Johnson's 
opinion^ I have till now delayed my answer to. your 
last ; but the information is not yet come, Mr. Newton 
having intermitted a week more than usual, since hit 
last writing. When I receive it, favourable or not, it 
shall be communicated to you; but I am not over 
sanguine in my expectations from that quarter. Very 
J^sirned and very critical heads are hard to please, 
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ffe majr perhaps treirt ine with leclity for "die 
of the svft^ct and derign, !>ut the cotnposition I 
tfaifik will ^hardly escape his censure, 'ntoagh idl 
doctors may not t)e of the same tnind, there is one 
doctor at least, ivhom I have lately discovered^ my 
professed admirer. He too, like Johnson, was WiA 
difficulty persuaded to read, having an aversion to 
adi poetiy, except -the Night Thoughts^ whidi on a 
certain oceasion, when being confined on board a ship 
he had no other ^employnient, lie got 'by heart. He 
was however prevailed upon, and read me several 
times over ; so tibat if my volume had sailed with him, 
Instead of Dr. 'Young's, I perhaps might have occupied 
tlMt ili^lf in his memory which he then allotted to tbt 
doctor. 

It is a sort of paradox, but it is -true: we are 
never more in danger than when we tbin^ ourselves 
most seicure, nor in Tcahty more secure than when 
we seem to he most in danger. Both sides of this 
appavent contradicfion were latdy verified in my 
experience — Passing from the green-house to the 
barn, I saw three kittens (for we have so many in our 
refinue) looking with fixed attention on somethmg, 
wbidh lay on 4he threshold of a door nailed up. 
I took but little notice of them at first, but a loud hks 
cfigaged me to attend more dosely, when bdibid — a 
tiper ! <&e largest that I remember to have seen 
rearing itsdf, darting its foiked tongue, and ejiaculating 
the aforesaid hiss at the nose of a kitten almost in 
eontM: ^Ith his lips. I ran into the hall ibr a hoe 
with along hlindle, with which 1 intended to ^saH 

V2 
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liim^ and reHirniog m a few-st^oopids miased turn : he 
was gone, and I feared had escaped me. Still however 
Ihe kitten sat watching immoveably upon the saoie 
spot I concluded therefore that, sliding between the 
door and the threshold, he had found his way out <yf 
the- garden into the yard. — I went round immediately^ 
and there found him in close, conversation with the old 
cat, whose curiosity being excited by so novel an^ap* 
pearance inclined her to pat his head repeatedly with 
her fore foot, with her claws however shea^ed^.aiid 
not in anger, but in the way of philoso|^ic iqquiiy 
and examination. To prevent her falling a victim to 
so laudable an exercise of her talents, I interposed in a 
moment with the hoe, and perfcnrmed upon.him.iuiaiCt 
of decapitation, which though not immediately mortal 
proved so in the end. Had he slid into the passages, 
where it is dark> pr had he, when in the yard, n^et with 
no interruption fironi the cat, and secreted himself in 
ftny of the out-houses, it is hardly posrible but that 
some of the family must h^ive been bitten; he might 
have been trodden upon without being perceived, and 
have slipped away before the sufferer could have dis- 
tinguished what foe had wounded him. Three yens 
ago we discovered one in the siime place, whidi the 
barber slew with a trowel. 

Our propoiKd renpoval to Af r. Small!s was, as you 
appose, a jest, or rather a joco*serious matter. We 
never looked upon it as entirely feasible, yet we saw 
in it something so like practicability, that we did not 
esteem it altogether unworthy of our attentioa. It 
•yas one of those projects which peo{de of lively ihMt 
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gkiatioiis play with, and admire for a few days, an|d 
then break in pieces. Lady Austen returned on 
Thursday from London, where she spent the last fort- 
night, and whither she was called by an unexpected 
opportunity to dispose of the remainder of her lease. 
She has therefore no longer any connexion with the 
great city, and no house but at Olney. Her abode is 
jto be at the vicarage, where she has hired as much 
. room as she wants, which she will embellish with her 
own furniture, and which she will occupy as soon as 
the minister's wife has produced another child, which 
is expected to. make its entry in October.- 

Mr. Bull, a dissenting minister of Newport, a learn- 
ed, ingenious, good-natured, pious friend of ours, who 
sometimes visits us, and whom we visited last week, has 
put into my hands . three volumes of French poetry, 
composed by Madame Gubn — ^a quietist say you, and 

a fimatic, I will have nothmg to do with her 'Tis 

very well, you are welcome to have nothing to do with 
her, but m the mean time her verse is the only French 
verse I ever read that I found agreeable ; there is a 
neatness in it equal to that which we applaud with so 
much reason in the compositions of Prior. I have 
translated several of them, and shall proceed in my 
translations, till I have filled a Lilliputian paper-book I 
happen to have by me, which wh^n tilled I shall pre- 
sent to Mr. BulL He is her passionate admirer, rode 
twenty miles to see her picture in the house of a 
stranger, winch stranger politely insisted on his accept- 
ance of it, and it now hangs over his chimney. It is 
a. striking portrait, too characteristic not to be a strong 
resemblance, and, were it encompassed with a glory, 
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instead of hmBg dressed k a wm'« liood, might pass 
ior ^ iiueof an aagel. 


I I I Bl 


TO LADY AUSTEN. 

To watch the storms, and liear the sky 
Give aK onr almanacks the Tie j 
To dMlLe with eoM, noA «ee the plaieB 
fea entMin 4hN)Wtf^tf wMh wintrsr rains; 
'Tis tfaos I spend m^ iMaamti heae, 
Afl4 wish myself ft JDutcb n^nfaeer ; 
1 then sheuld have no need of wit ^ 
For himpish Hollander unfit ! 
Nor fihofrid I then repine at mod, 
Or^neadews MugM wfth « flood ; 
Bmt in a bof livewcil ooobmt, 
^^3o4 ^ndit jnst^y eleneiit; 
ShoaJd he a clod^ and not n maiy 
Nor wish in vain for Sister Ann, 
With eharltat>le aid to dn^ 
My nmid tmt of its proper quag ; 
tSlwakI kwte the genits^f a'booK, 
A«d no ambttioQ to hmw mmm. 

You a(eemy Imgiiiiiiiig*^ iomtkmmhvtt in timl 
«Miy pmMdevm io iinipAu^ioflmlijfeimy ballads 
— ExcMse Che (CowseoM^of mgr papeiw^I \mAe4 saeh 
a ^tufltttily bdbne I (bouM a«aoni|rtMh aojr tinigslefiUe, 
Ihat I caaM o&t affQBd tiaer* liataii $o.Miipioyai 
iogeoioflis aoiacbanic of tba loiHi 1o laake me a lai%er 
case; foryott^MM^obsenie tiiat aiy lines tani uptiMir 
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tails like Dutch mastives, so difficult do I find it to 
make the two halves exactly coincide with each other. 

We wait with impatience for the departure of this 
unseasonable flood. We think of you, and talk of you, 
but we can do no more, till the waters shall subside. I 
do not think our correspondence should drop because 
we are within a mile of each other. It is but an ima- 
ginary approximation, the flood having in reality as 
effectually parted us, as if the British Channel rolled 
between us. 

Yoqrs, my dear sister, with Mrs. Unwinds best lov? . 

W.C, 

Aug. Ij2, 1782. 


• TO THE REV. WIIXIAM BUIJ.. 

Ocf. ?r, 178?. 

Mon aimahle and tres cher Ami, 

It is not in the power of chaises or chariots to carry 
you where my affections will not follow you ; if I heard 
that^you were gone to finish your days in the Moon, I 
should not love you the less ; but should contemplate 
the place of your abode, as often as it appeared in the 
heavens, and say^— Parewell, my friend, for ever! Lost, 
but not forgotten ! Live happy in* thy lantern, and 
smoke the remainder of thy pipes in peac^ ! Thou art 
rid of Earth, at least of all its cares, and so far can I 
rejoice in thy ren^oval; and as to the ^res that ar§ to 
|be found in the Moon, I am resolved to suppose them 
lighter than those below — heayier they can hardly be. 
Madame Guion is finbbed, but not quite transcribed* 
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TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

MY. DEAR FRIEND, 

Yov are too modest; though your la9t cooaaated of 
three sides ooly I ^m certainly a letter io your debt 
It is possible that this present writing way prove m 
short. Yet, short as it may be, it will be a letter, and 
maki; roe creditor, and you my debtor. A letter in- 
deed ought not to be estimated by the length of it 
but by the contents, and how can the content! of any 
letter be more agreeable than your last ? 

You tell me that John Gilpin made you laugh tean, 
and that the ladies at court are delighted with my 
Poems. Much good nay they do them ! May they 
become as wise as the writer wishes them, and they 
will be much happier than he ! I kuow there is in the 
book that wisdom which cometh from above, because 
it was from above that I received it. May they receive 
it too ! For whether they drink it out of the cbtem, or 
whether it falls upon them immediately from the 
clouds, as it did on me, it is all one. It is the water 
of life, which whosoever drinketh shall thirst no more. 
As to the famous horseman above-mentioued, he and 
his feats are an inexhaustible source of merriment At 
least we find him so, and seldom meet wiUiout rcA^- 
ing ourselves with the recollection of them. You are 
perfectly at lit)erty to deal with them as you please. 
Auctare tantiim anonymo imprimaniur; and when 
printed, send me a copy. 
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I coiig;ratalat€ yoa on the diBcbaige of your duty 
and your conscience, by tbe paiM you have taken lor 
llw relief of the prisoners. — You proceeded wisely, 
jet courageously, and deserved better success* Your 
labours however will be remembered elsewhere^ when 
you shall be forgotten here ; and if the poor folks at 
Chelmsford shoukl never receive the benefit of them, 
you wili yourself receive it in heaven. It is pity that 
men of fortune should be determined to acts of benefi- 
cence sometimes by popular whim, or prejudice, and 
sometimes by motives still more unworthysr. The li- 
beral subscription raised in behalf of the widows of 
the seamen lost in the Royal Qeorge was an instance 
^ the fonner. At least a plain, short, and sensible 
tetter in tlie newspaper convinced me at the time^ that 
it woB an unnecessary and ki]udidottS collection : and 
the dffienhy you found In eiectuating your benevo^ 
lent ititsotiMrs on this occasion, constrains me to think 
tkut iMidk bec^ an affdr of ftiore noloriely than merely 
It^ Aimish aiew poor fbllowti with a little fiid topreserve 
their ^fftMllies from the frost, you wouM have sue*- 
needed beHer. Men reaHy pious delight ki doing good 
by stealths but nothing kss than an ostentatious dis- 
play a( bounty wHI satisfy madcind in general. I feel 
ftiyseif disposed to furnish yon with an opportmiity to 
shine in seenst. We do what we can. But that tan 
is little. You have rich fUeMb^ are eloquent <m aR 
oMisiolM, and know how to be pathetic on a proper 
one. The winter mWL be sev«i«ly felt at Olaey by 
Inimy, whose sohnety, industry, and honesty, recom- 
mend them to chmritiable tioCice : and we think we 
oouid tell such penous as Mr. — --> or Mr. < --, 
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half a dozen tales of distress, that would find their 
way into hearts as feeling as theirs. You will do as 
you see good ; and we io the mean time shall remain 
convinced, that you will do your best. Lady Austen will 
no doubt do something; for she has great sensibilitj 
and compassion. 

Yours, my dear Unwin, 

W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 

MY DEAR WILLIAM) 

On the part of the poor, and on our part, be pleased 
to make acknowledgments, such as the occasion caUs 
for^ to our beneficent friend Mr. >»-*. I call him 
ours, because having experienced his kindness to my- 
self in a former instance, and in the present his disin- 
terested readiness to succour the distiessed, my ambi- 
tion will be satisfied with nothing less. He may 
depend upon the strictest secresy ', no creature shaU 
hear him mentioned, either now or hereafter; as the 
person from whom we have received this bounty. But 
when I speak of him, or hear him spoken of by others, , 
which sometimes happens, I shall not forget what is due 
to so rare a character. I wish, and your mother wishes 
it too, that he c^uld sometimes take us 'in hb way to 

; he will find us happy to receive a person whom 

we must needs account it an honour to know. We 
shall exercise our best discretion in the disposal of the 
money; but in this town, where tlie Gospel has been 
preached so many years, where the people have been 
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favoured so long with laborious and conscientious mi- 
nistei^, it b not an easy thing to find those who make 
no profession of religion at all and are yet proper ob- 
jects of charity. The profane/ are so proikiie, so 
drunken^ dissolute, and in every respect worthless, 
that to make them partakers of hb bounty would be 
to abuse it We promise however that none shall 
touch it but such as are miserably poor, yet at the 
same time industrious and honest, two characters fre- 
quently united here, where the most watchful and un* 
remitting labour will hardly procure them bread. We 
make none but the cheapest laces, and the price of 
them is fallien almost to nothing. Thanks are due to 
yourself likewise, and are hereby accordingly rendered, 
for waving your claim in behalf of your own pa*- 
rishioners. You are always with them, and they'aie 
always, at least some of them, the better for your re- 
sidence among them. OIney is a populous place, in- 
habited chiefly by the half-starved and the ragged of 
the Earth, and it is not possible for our small party 
and small abitity to extend their operations so far as 
to be much felt among such numbers. Accept there- 
fore your share of their gratitude, and be convinced 
that when they pray for a blessing upon those who re- 
lieved their wants, He that answers that prayer, and 
when he answers it, will remember his servant at 
Stock. 

I little thought when I was writing the history of 
John Gilpin, that he would appear in print — I intend- 
ed to laugh, and to make two or three others laugh, 
of whom you were one. But now all the world 
laughs, at least if they have the same relish for 

VOL. I. X 
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atalc ridkvkHis ia itidf, and qiuoDfly toU, as wehavf 
.^WeU<*-*tliey do not fdwa^rs laugh «o knoceiitly^ and 
at 6o MiaU an 'expense — ^for ki a world like tbis^ 
aboiBiding witk subjects for salire» and with satirical 
wite to mark them, a kvgh that hurts nobody has at 
kaal the gmoe of novidty to reeoounend it. Swift^g 
dailing motto was» Ftae fo t0g€t€lk—2k good wish 
for a philosopber of Us complexion, the greater pait 
of whose wisdom, wheucesoever it came^ most cer- 
tainly came not from above. Lm b&gMielle htm no 
enemy in me, though it has neither so warm a fticndt 
nor so ablea one, as if bad in him. If I trifle^ and 
aaerely trifle, it is because I am ledueed to it by ne* 
cessity-— a melancho&y that nothing else so ^feetuaUy 
dkspea»»t engages me sometimes in the ardnona task 
of being merry by force. And> strange as it may 
seera» the ouMt ludicrous lines I ever wrote have faecs 
written in the saddest mood, and, but for that snd* 
dcflt mood» peilmps had neiwr been written at alL 

Ifaear from Mrs. Newton, that some great penons 
have ipoken with great approbation of a certain boek 
— ^Who they are, and what they have said, I am to be 
tcM in a future ietttf * The Monthly Reviewers in 
the mean tune have satisfied on wdl enough. 

YouTS, my dear William, 

W. C. 


X 
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TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

My dear William, Doctor Beattie k a regp«ctaUa 
chajractef . I account liiui a mail of sense, a pbilo* 
Mpbei^ a fichokuv a penon of distiDgoisbed geniiWi 
aiKl a good writer* I believe him too a Cfaristian ; 
with a jprofiMiad reverence for the ecr^uri^ witb 
gpeat jEeal and ability to enforce tfae beUef of it (both 
whicb be exerts witb the candoiur and good-manners 
of a gentleman); he seems weJl entitled to that •]low« 
ance ; and to doiy it faim> would impeach one'» own 
ligfat to the ajppellation. With all these good things 
to reoommoid him^ there can be ao dearth of Auffi* 
eient reasons to read his writings* You iavoiuied me 
some years since with one of bis vohime^; b^ which 
I was, both pleased and instructed: and I beg that 
you will send me the new one, when you can con« 
venieutly spare it, or rather bring it yourself, while 
the swallows are yet upon the wiog; for the summer 
b going down apace. 

You tell me you have been asked, if I am intent 
upon another volume f I reply-— npt at present, «ot 
being convinced that I have met m'^ sufficaeot en« 
couragement. I account myself happy in having 
pleased a few, but «n not rich enough to degpm the 
many* I do not know what sort of market my 
commodity has found, but if a sladk one, I m$At be- 
ware how I make a second attempt. My bookseller 
will sot be wilbng to incur a certain loss ; and I can 
IIS little afibrd it Notwithstanding what I have said^ 
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I write, and am even now writing for the press. - I 
told yoQ that I had translated several of the poems 
of Madame Guion. I told you too> or I am mis- 
taken, that Mr. Bull designed to print them. That 
gentleman is gone to the sea-side with Mrs. Wilber- 
force, and will be absent six weeks. My intention is 
to surprise him at his return with die additibn of as 
much more trandation as I haVe already given ^ him. 
This however is still less likely- to be a popdlar work 
than my former. Men, that have no religion, would 
despise it.; and men, that have no religious experience, 
would not understand it. But'the 6t^ih of simple 
and unaffected piety in the original is sweet beyond 
expression. She sings like an angel, and for that very 
reason has found but few admirers. Other things I 
write too, as you will see on the other side, but these 
merely for my amusement*. 

W.C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

JiMt. .19* 1783. 

My dear William, not to retaliate, but for want of 
opportunity, I have delayed writing* From a scene 
of most uninterrupted retirement, we have passed at 
once into a state of constant engagement ; not that 
our society is much multiplied. The addition of an 
individual has made all this difference. Lady Austen 

• This letter closed with the English and Latin Venef oq 
fk€ lo9$ of the Royal George.. See Poems, vd. iii* 
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iMid we (MBS our days alteniately at aach otter's dk- 
iemt. Iq Hie mommg I walk with one or either of tte 
ladies, and in the aftemoofi wind thread* Thns <!Kd 
Hercules and Samson, and thus do I; and were both 
those heroes fivmg, 1 should not fcar to challenge 
them to a trial of skiN in that hosiness, or doebt to 
beat them both. As to killing lians, and .other aoHMe* 
meats of that kmd, wi^ which Ihey were so de^ 
lighted, I shooM be their hunMe servant, and beg to 
DC excaseci* 

Having no frank, I cannot Mnd you Mr. ■— ^ s 
two letters as 1 intended. We corresponded as lopg 
as the occasion required, and then ceased, Channed 
with his good sense, poihteness, and lihcial ity to the 
poor, I was indeed ambitious of continuing a cor*' 
respottdence with him, and told him so. Peiinps I 
had done more prudently had I never proposed k. 
But warm hearts are not fiimons ibr wisdom, and 
mme was too warm to be very consklerate on such an 
occasion. I have not beard 'fit>m him since, and have 
long given up all expectation of it. I know he is too 
busy a man to have leisure for me, and ought to have 
recollected it sooner. He found time to do much 
goody and to employ us as his agents in doing it, and 
that m%ht have satisfied me. Though laid under the 
strictest injunctions of secresy, both by him, and by 
yon on his behalf, I •consider myself as under no i>fa&- 
gation to conceal from you the fc ttll/l a iitffli he nmde. 
Otdy, inmytnm,'! begieave <o <requcit secnsy on 
your part, beeanse, intimate m yan are with him, aad 
higHy as he values you, f cannot yet be ante that the 
commmnealimi woukl please hmi, hli tdeKcades on 

X 2 
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this suli^t being, as sii^ular as his bi^evolenoe, He . 
sent forty pounds, twenty at a time. Ohiey,has not 
had such a friend this many a day ; nor has there been 
an instance at any time of a few poor families so effec* 
tually relieved, or so completely encouraged to the 
pursuit of that honest industry by which, their debts 
bein^ paid, and the parents and children comfortably 
dothied, they are now enabled to maintaio themselves. 
Their labour was almost in vain before; but now it 
answers; it earns them bread, and all their other 
wants are plentifully supplied, 

I wish, that by Mr. \ assistance, your pur« 

pilose in behalf of tlie^ prisoners may be effectuated. 
A. pen so . fonnidable as his might do much good, if 
prc^rly directed. The dread of a bold ceusure is 
ten times more moving than the most eloquent per- 
suasion. They , that cannot feel for others, are the 
persons of all the world who feel most sensibly for 
themselves. 

Yours, my dear friend, 

W. C, 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

Feb. 8, 1783. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

When J contemplate the nations of the earth, and 
Uieir conduct towards each, other, through the medium 
of a scriptural Ugbt, my opinions of them are exactly 
like your own. Whether they do good or do evil, I 
see them acting under the permission or dii^ctioQ of 
that Providence who govern^ the earth, whose opera- 
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tioBs. are as irreaistible as tbey are silent aiid unsus- 
pected. So far we are perfectly agreed ; and howso- 
ever we may diflfer uponjoferior parts of the subject, 
itisy as you say, an aflair of no great consequence. 
For instance, you think the peace a better than we 
deserve, and in a certain sense I agree with you : as a 
sinful nation we deserve no peace at all, and have 
reason enough to be thankful that the voice of war is 
9t any rate put to silence. 

Mr. S 's last child b. dead ; it Uved a little 

while in a world of which it knew nothing, and is gone 
to another, in which it is already become wiser than 
the wisest it has left behind. The earth is a grain of 
sand, but the interests of man.are commensurate with 
the heavens. 

Mrs. Unwin thanks Mrs.- Newton for her kind 
letter, and for executing her commissions. We truly 
love you both, and think of you often. 


W.C. 


TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. . 

Feb. IS, BDd SO, 1783. 
MT BBAB FRIEND, 

In writing to you I never want a suligect Self is 
always at hand, and self with its concerns is always 
inleresting to a friend. 

You may thmk perhaps, that having commenced 
poet by profession, I am always writing verses. Not 
so — ^I have written nothing, at leairt finished nothing, 
Huce I published^exoept a certain flMetious history 
of John Gilpin, which Mr. Unwin woukl send to the 
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YM&c Advertiser. Perhaps ^a miglit read it wMi. 
out snspeolin^ Uk asthor. 

Mj book prociiies me ivrom^ tvUdi my laodes^ 
will not permit me lo vptdfy, e«oept om whieli, 
omdest &s f am, i cmnot sappves»--4i very iMBdeome 
letter f ram Dr. Ffanklifi at Pftwy. These Ihiite il tas 
broa^ ma. 

I hafe been reftieBbiiig myself with a mSk in the 
garden, where I find that Jammry (who according to 
Chancer was the husband of May) ben^ dead, Fe- 
bniary has oamied the widow, 

YourSy Bcc 

W. C. 

TO JOSEPH HUUU ESQ. 

Olnej, Feki 9o, 178S. 

Suspecting that I should not have hinted at Dr. 
Franklin's encomium tmder any other influence than 
that of vanity^ I was several times on the point of 
burning my letter for that vety reason. But not hav- 
ing time to write another by the same post, and be- 
lieving that you would have the grate to pardM a 
Uttie self^tomplaoemty in an author on so trying sa 
oecasion, I let it ptm. One sm natuaally lawisla 
another, and a greater ; and thus it happens aoiry Ar 
I have no way lo gratiff yawr corieiRty, hut by trans- 
eiihing the letter in ^uealimi. it is addmssed, by lie 
way, not to ue^ but to an iunrniiiitnan of niae, wha 
had transmittad the yafcinip toUm wiUmotlny kaoir« 
ledge. 
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SIR, 

I received the letter you did me the honour of 
writing to me, and am much obliged by your kind 
present of a book. The relish for reading of poetry 
had long since left me, but there is something so 
new in the manner j so easy, and yet so correct in the 
language, so clear in the expression, yet concise, and 
so just in the sentiments, that I have read the whole 
with great pleasure, and some of the pieces more 
than once, J beg you to accept my thankful ac- 
knowledgments, and to present my respects to the 
author. 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

B. FRANKLIN. 


TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Great revolutions happen m this Ant's nest of ours. 
One Emmet of illustrious character and great abilities 
pushes out another ; parties are formed, they range 
themselves in formidable opposition, they threaten 
eadi other's ruin, they cross over and are mingled to- 
gether, and like the coruscations of the Northern 
Aurora amuse the spectator, at the same tune that by 
some they are supposed to be forerunners of a genenil 
dissolution. 

There are political earthquakes as well as natural 
ones, the former less shocldng to the eye, W not al-* 
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ways less fatal iu their inflaence than the latter. The 
image idiieh Nebuchadnezzar saw in his dream was 
made up of heterogeneous and incompatible mate- 
rials, and acciordingly broken. Whatever is so formed 
must expect a like catastrophe. 

I have an "etching of the late Chancellor hangmg 
over the parlour chimney. I often contemplate it; 
and call to mind the day when I was intimate with the 
original. It is very like him, but he is dbguised by 
his hat, which, though fashionable^ is awkward; by 
his great wig, the tie of which is hardly discernible in 
profile ; and by his band and gown, which give him 
an appearance clumsily sacerdotal. Our friendship 
is dead and buried, yours b the only surviving one of 
all with which I was once honoured. 

AdieUf 

W.C. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

April 5, I78S. 
MY DBAR Flil&ND, 

WflBK one has a letter to write, there is aotfaiqf 
move useful thatt to make a beginning. In the fint 
place, bectnse wriesB it be begun, there is no good- 
reason to hope it «Htt ev«r be ended ; and seoMidly, 
becanae the begmnmg is half the business ; it being 
mnch more diffiedlt to put the pen in moti^D at first, 
than to eontinue the pra^gress of it, what oaee 
moved. 

Mrs. C ^s fflness, likely to provie nMrtal, and 

seizi^ her at such a time, has excited much eonqiaft- 
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tion m my breast, and in Mu. Unwin's^ both Sow her 
and her daughter. To have parted Mttb « chSd she 
loves so much, inteiidiiig soon to follow her ; to find 
hefself arrested before she could set oat» and at so 
great a distance ftt>m her most valued relations, her 
daughter's life too threatened by a disorder not often • 
curable, are drcamstanees tm^ aftcting. She has 
indeed much natural fortitude, and to make her con- 
dition still more tolerable, a good Christian hope for 
her support. But so it is, that the distresses of those 
who leurt need our pity excite it most ; the amiable- 
flcssofthe charader engages ear sympathy, and we 
nouni for persoa for whoin perhaps we- might more 
reasonably n^fotee. 'Aere is still however a possibl- 
Nty that she may reoover; an event wemm^ wish for, 
though for her to depart wonld be for better. Thus 
we wouM riways withhold from the skies tiiose who 
«lone can reach them ; at least till we are ready to 
bear them company. 

Freaent our love, if you please, to Miss €■■ 
I saw m the Gcntleamn's Bfagarine for last month an 
iMOOunt of a phyncfian who has discovered a new 
method of treating consumptive eases, which has 
auooeedcd wonderfoHy in the trial. He finds the 
aeat of dm (Sstemper in the stomach, and cures it 
principally by emetics. The old method of eocooiH 
terii^ the disofder has proved so unequal to the task, 
that I should be onich inclined to any new practice, 
that comes weH recommended. He is spoken of as a 
sensible and judicious man, but his name I have 
forgot. 
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Our love to all under your roof, and id particular 
to Miss Catlett, if she is with you. 

Yours, my dear friend. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

May 5, 1783. 

You. may suppose that I did not hear Mr. 


pi»ach,,but I heard of him. How different is that 
plainness of speech, which a spiritual theme requires^ 
from that vulgar dialect which this gentleman has mis- 
taken for it i Affectation of every sort is odious, espe- 
cially in a minbter, and more especially an aflfectation 
that betrays him into expressions fit only for the 
mouths of the illiterate. Truth indeed needs no or- 
nament, neither does a beautiful person; but to 
clothe it therefore in rags, when a decent habit was at 
hand, would be esteemed preposterous and absurd. 
The best proportioned figure may be made atknmt 

^y ^^^SS^ ^^ ^^* ^^^ ^^^'^ truths, which, came 
down from Heaven, though they cannot forego their 
nature, may be di^uised and disgraced by unsuitable 
language. It is strange that a pupil of yours ahouM 
blunder thus. You may be consoled however by 
reflecting, that he could not have erred so grossly, tf 
he had not totally and wilfiilly departed both. from 
your instruction add example. Were I to describe 
your style in two words, I should call it plain and 
neat, simplicem munditiis, and I do not know how I 
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could give it juster praise, or pay it a greater compK* 
ment. He that speaks to be understood by a congre* 
gation of rustics, and yet in terms that would not 
olfeud academical ears, has found the happy medium. 
This is . certainly practicable to men of taste and 
judgment, and the practice of a few proves it. Hoc- 
tenus de Concianando, • 

' We are truly glad to hear that Miss C '■ — is 

better, and heartily wish you more promising accounts 
from Scotland. Dehemur morti nos nostraque. We 
all acknowledge the debt, but are seldom pleased 
when those we love are required to pay it. The de- 
mand will find you prepared for it. 

Yours, my dear friend, 

W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

May If, 1789. 

My dearfriend, a letter written from such a place as 
this is a creation ; and creation is a work for which mere 
mortal man is very indifferently qualified. Ex nihilo 
nihil Jlt^ is a maxim that applies itself in every case 
where deity is not concerned. With this view of the 
matter, I should charge myself with extreme folly for 
pretending to work without materials, did I not know, 
that although nothing could be the result, even that 
nothing will be welcome. If I can tell you no news, 
I can tell yon at least that I esteem you highly ; that 
my friendship with you and yours is the only balm of 
my life ; a comfort, sufficient to reconcile me to an 

VOL. I. Y 
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existence dtttkate irf* every otlier, Tbb it vol the 
laaguage of to-day, only tfae eftct of a tramieiit 
eloud suddealy broiigitt over me^ and Aoddenly to be 
removed^ but puactuatty exprntive of ay babitaal 
inine of mind, siaeh as it has been tbeae ten years. 

lo the Review of iast month, I met with an aoeooDt 
of a sermon preached by Mr. Pftley, at the eonseerar 
tion of his friend. Bishop Law. The eritic admires 
and eitok the preacher, and devoutly prays the loid 
of the harvest to send forth more such laboura:8 inia 
his vineyard. I rather didfer from him in opiaioii, 
not being able to ooiyecture in what respect the vine* 
yard vnll be benefited by such a measure. He m oer^ 
tainly ingenious, and has stretched his ingenuity to 
the uttermost in order to exhibit the church esta- 
blislied, consisting of bishops, priests, and deacons, 
in the most favourable point of view. I lay it down 
for a rule, that when much ingenuity is necessary to 
gain an argument credit, that argument is unsound at 
bottom* So is his, and so are all the petty devices 
by which he seeks to enforce it. He says fint, '' Ibet 
the appointment of various orders in the church is 
attended with this good consequence, that each class 
of people is supplied with a cieigy 4^ their own leviel 
and description, with whom they aiay live and asso^ 
date on terms of equality.'' But in order to effect 
this good puipose, there ought to be at leaat three 
parsons in every parish, one for the gentry, one for 
the traders and mechanics, and one for the lowest of 
the vulgar. Neither is it easy to find many parishes, 
where the laity at huge have any society with their 
minister at dl. Tlils timefyrt is fandful, and a mere 
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invention. In tfae next place he says it gives a dignity 
to the fDMbtry itself, and the eleigy share in the re- 
ipect paid to their superiors. Much good may sncb 
IMitieipation do them ! They themselves know how 
little it amounts to. The dignity a parson derives 
from the lawn beeves and square cap of his diocesan 
tHU never endanger his humility. 
Pope says truly-— — — 

Worth makes the man, and want of it th« fellow ; 
The rest is all but leather or pruncllo. 

Again^^^ Rkb Md splendid shuations in the church 
tmv^ been jwtiy negaidcd as priaes, hefal out to invite 
persons of good bopos, and ingenuous attainments/' 
Agreed. But the priae held out tn the Scripture is 
of a very different kind ^ and our ecdenastioal baits 
are too often snapped by the worthless, and persons 
of no attainments at all. They are indeed incentives 
to avarice and ambition, but not to ^se acquire* 
ments by which only the ministerial function can be 
adorned — zeal for the salvation of men, humility, and 
self-denial. Mr. Paley and I therefore cannot agree. 

Yours, my dear friend, 

W. C. 


TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

I 9BfiL fbr my uncle, and do not wonder that his losa 
aMicts him. A oonnexiiMi that has subsisted so many 
years conMno^ be rent asunder witfaont great pam to 
the survivor. 1 hope however and doubt not but 
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when he has had a little more time for recollection, 
he will find that consolation in his own family, which 
Is not the lot of every father to be blessed with. It 
seldom happens that married persons live together so 
long, or so happily; but this, which one feels oneself 
ready to stiggest as matter of alleviation, is the very 
circumstance that aggravates his distress ; therefore he 
misses her the more, and feels that he can but ill spare 
her. It is however a necessary tax which all who 
live long must pay for their longevity, to lose many 
whom they would be glad to detain (perhaps those in 
whom all their happiness is centered), and to see them 
step into the grave before them. In one respect at 
least this is a merciful Appointment : when life has lost 
that to which it owed its principal relish, we may our- 
selves the more cheerfully resign it. I beg you would 
present him with my most affectionate remerabFance, 
and tell him, if you think fit, how much I wish that 
the evening of his long day may be serene and happy. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

May 31, 178S. 

We rather rejoice than moum with you on the occa* 

sion of Mrs. C 's death. In the case of believers, 

death has lost his sting, not only with re^)ect to those 
he takes away, but with respect to survivors also. 
Nature indeed will always suggest some causes of sor* 
row, when ^n amiable and Christian friend departs; 
but the Scripture, so many mor^, and so much morp 
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fanportant tesMNat to rejoice^ that on audi oocasionsj 
periii|M more remarkably than on any other, sonow 
18 tamed into joy* The kiw of our land is aAronted 
If we say the king dies, and kinsla ott It that he only 
demnes. Thky whieh b a fiction, where a monardi 
only is m ^questm^ in the case of a Christian is readity 
and traih. iU only lays aside a body, whkh It is his 
privilege lo be eneambered with no longer; and in* 
stead of dyk^> in that moment he begins lo live. Bat 
this file world does not understand, tfaersfore the 
kings of it most go on deasisuig to the end of the 
chsfiler^ 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM tWWIN, 

Jane 9, 1783. 
MY DEAH WILLIAM, 

OUB severest winter, commonly called the spriqg, is 
now over, and t find myself seated in my fkvourite 
recess, the green-house. In such a situation, so silent, 
so shady, where no human foot is heard, and where 
only my myrtles presume to peep in at the window, 
you niay suppose t have no interruption to conqplain 
of, and that my thoughts are perfectly at my com^ 
mand. But the beauties of the spot are themselves 
an interruption, my attention being called upon by 
those very myrtles, by a double row of grass pinks 
jost be^noiog to blosso^, and by a bed of beans 
already in bloom ; and you are to consider it, if yon 

* The Task appears to have been began between the writ- 
ing of this letter and that which immediately follows. 

Y 2 
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pkase, as n6 small proof of my regard, that though 
yoa have to many powerful rivals, 1 disengage myself 
Iron them ally and deVote this hoiir entirely to you. 

You are not acquainted with the Rev. Mr. Bull, of 
Newport, perhaps it is as well for you that you are 
not. You would regret still more than you do, that 
there are. so many miles interposed between us. He 
spends part of the day with us to-morrow. A dis* 
senter, but a liberal one; a man of letters and> of 
genius ; master of a fine imagination, or rather not 
master of it ; an imagination which; when he finds 
himself in the company he loves, and can confide in, 
runs away with him into such fields of speculatioD, 
as amuse and enliven every other imagination that has 
the happiness to be of the party ! At other times be 
has* a tender and delicate sort of melancholy in his 
disposition, not less agreeable in its way. No men 
are better qualified for companions in such a world 
as this, than men of such a temperament. Eveiy 
scene of life has two sides, a dark and a bright one, 
and the mind that has an equal mixture of melancholy 
and vivacity is best of all qualified for the contempla- 
tion of either. He can be lively without levity, and 
pensive without dejection. Such a man is Mr. Bull. 
But — he smokes tobacco — nothing is perfect — > 

Nihil est ab omni 

Parte beatum. 

On the other side I send you a something, a song 
if you please, composed last Thursday — the incident 
happened the day before *. 

Yours, 

W. C. 
* Here followed his song of the Rose. 
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TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

Jane 13, 1783. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I TKANK you for your Dutch communications. The 
sufirage of such respectable men must have given you 
much pleasure, a pleasure only to.be exceeded by the 
coq^iousness you had before of having published 
truth, and of having served a good master by doing 
so. 

I have always regretted that your ecclesiastical 
history went no further ; 1 never saw a work that I 
thought more likely to serve the cause of truth, nor 
history applied to so good a purpose., The ikcts in^ 
contestable, the grand observations upop them aU irre- 
fragable, and the style, in my judgment, incomparably 
better than that of Robertson or Gibbon. I would 
give you, my reasons for thinking so, if I had not a 
very urgent one for declining it. You have no ear 
for such music, whoever may h^ the performer. What 
you added, but n<Bver printed, is quite equal to what 
has appeared^ whioh I think might Jbave encourage 
you to proceed, though you missed that freedom in 
writing which you found before. While you were at 
Oiney this was at least possible : in a 3tate of retire* 
ment you had leisure^ without which 1 3iippose Paul 
himself could not have written his j^btles. But 
those days are fled, and every hope pf a continuation 
is fled with them. 

The day of judgment is spoken of not only as a 
ftuiprise, but a Sioare — a snare upon all thje inhabitants 


J 

of tlie earth. A difierence indeed will obtaio ia 
favour of tlie godly, whidi is, that though a snare, a 
sudden, in some sense an unexpected, and in every 
sense an awful event, yet it will find them prepared to 
meet it. But the day being thus characterised, a wide 
field is consequent^ dpen Yb conjecture ; some will 
look for it at one period, and Sonne at anotiitf ; we 
shall most of us prove «t hi^ to have b^ciiti unitakeii, 
and if any should prove to have guessed ari^, they 
will reap no advantage, the felicity 6f then- conjetturt; 
being incapable of proof till the day itself shall proive 
it. My own sentiments upon the subject app^ to 
me perfectly scriptural, thbugh I have no doubt that 
they differ totally from those of idl who have ifver 
thought about it; being howetet so sitigttlar, and of 
no importance to the happme^ of mankind, imd 
being moreover difficult to swallow, jnst in propoffion 
as they are peculiar, I keep them to itiysetf. 

{ ani, atid ahvays have been, a great tibsetvet of tia-r 
rural appearances, but I think not a superstitious one. 
The faliibtlity of those speculations which lead meii 
of fanciful mhids to interpret Scripture by the contin* 
gendes of the day, is evident from tliis eonsidenttion, 
that what the Qod of die Seriptuties has seen fit to 
conceal, he will not as the God of iiatnte pobfidi; 
He is one and the same in bodi capacities, and con* 
si^tent vv^ himself; and his pntpose, if fae designs 
n secret, impeitetrable, in whatever way We aftemptto 
open it. It is impossible howevcar for an obsorver 
of natural phaenomena not. to be struck With the sm- 
gurarity of the present season, tihe logs I men^ned 
b my last stHl continue, though till ye^erday Ae 
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Eartb was as dry as intense heat could make it. The 
sun continues to rise and set without Jiis rays, and 
hardly shines at noon, even in a cloudless sky. At 
eleven hist night the moon was a dull red, she was 
nearly at her highest elevation, and had the colour 
of heated hrick. She would naturally, I know, have 
such an appearance looking through a misty atmo- 
sphere; but that such an atmosphere should obtain 
for so long a time, and in a country where it has not 
happened in jny remembrance even in the winter, is 
rather remaricable. We have had more thunder 
storms than have consisted well with the peace of the 
fearful maidens in Olney, though not so many as .have 
happened in places at no great distance, nor soiaolent*: 
Yesterday morning however at seven o'clock two fire- 
balls burst either in the steeple or close to it. Wil- 
liam Andrews saw them ^eet at that point, and im- 
mediately after saw such a smoke issue from the aper- 
tures in the steeple as soon rendered it invisible : the 
noise of the explosion surpassed all the noises I ever 
heard — you would have thought that a thousand 
sledge-hammers were bajtt^^g gijeat stones to pow- 
der^ all in the s^me instant. The weaf>ber is. still as 
hoty and the air as full of vapour, as if Jthere had 
he^i neither ram nor thunder all the summer. 

There was once a periodical paper published, 
called Mist's Journal : a name >¥eU adapted to the 
sheet .before you. Misty however as I am, I do not 
mean to be mystical, but to be understood, like an 
almanack-maker, according to the letter. As a poet» 
Jtievertbeless, I claim> if any womierfiil evejot should 
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follow, a right to apply all and every sodi post-prog* 
Hostici to tbc parpoiee af the ttagic mnse. 

Yoors, 

W.C. 


TO THE REV. JOHK NEWTON. 

MY DRAR FllIBND, 

iToOR letter reaehed Mr, S-— while Mr. — — was 
with him ; whether it wrottgfat any efaange in his 
opitiioQ of that gentleman, as a pteacher, I know not, 
but for my own part I giv^ you fall credit for the 
soiiiidiiett and reetitude tff^^ourg. Mo aiati was ever 
scolded out of his sins. The heart, corrupt as it is, and 
because it is so, grouts angry if it be not treated with 
soaie management and good manners, and scolds again. 
A surly mastiff will bear perhaps to be stroked, tbongh 
be will growl even under that operation, but if you touch 
him roughly, he will bHe. There is no grace that the 
spirit of self can coanterf^ with more success than a 
lehgious zeal. A man thhdts he is fighting for Christ, 
and he is tilting for his own notions. He thinks 
that he is skilfully searching the hearts of others, 
when he is only gratifying the malignity of his own, 
atid charitably supposes his hearers destitute of all 
grace, that he may shine the more in his own eyes by 
ooMparison. When he has performed this notable 
task, he wonders that Acy are not converted : •• he 
hte given it them soundly, and if they do not tremble, 
and Mifm that God is in him of a truth, h^ giv^ 
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tbem 19 as repiobal«> iocom^lt, and ioit for cvo*/' 
But a mm that Iotqb »e, if be sees me in aa error, 
will pity me, and endeavour calmly to convince me of 
it» and posuade me to forsake it. If he has great and 
good newit to tell me, he will not do it angrily, and in 
nuieh heat and disconpoaure of spirit It is not there* 
lore easy to conceive on mhMt ground a minister can 
justify a oondnet wUeb only proves that he does not 
mdetstand his errand. Hie ohsurdity of it ivould cer- 
tainly strike him, if he were not himself deluded. 

A people will always love a minister, if a minister 
seems to love his people. The old maxim, Simile 
agii in nmile, is in no case more exactly verified ; 
therefore you were beloved at Olney, and if you 
|M«ached to the Chickesawes, and Chachtawsi would 
be equa% beloved by them. 

w.c* 


TO THB B£V. JOHN HEWTON. 

Jvne ]^, nss. 
MT DBAB FBIBND, 

Thb translation of your letters into Dutch was news 
that pleased me mueh. I intended plain prose, but 
a rhyine obtruded itself, and I became poetical wheu I 
least expected it When you wrote those letters you 
did not dream thj^ you were designed for an apostle 
to the Dutch. Yet so it proves^ and such amoi^ 
many others are the advanta^ we derive from the 
art of printing : an art in which ii^di^utably man 
was instructed by the same great teachc*r who taught 
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him to embroider for the service of the sanetuwy, and 
which amoHiits almost to as great a blessing as ^e gift 
of tongues. 

The summer is passing . away , and hitherto has 
hardly been cither seen or felt^ Perpetual <:k>Qds inter- 
cept the influence of the sun, and for the. most part 
there is an autumnal coldness in the weather, Plough 
we are almost upon the eve of the loi^gest day. 

We are well, and always mindful of you ; be miad- 
ful of tts^ and assured that we love you. 

Yours, my dear friend, 

W.C. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

July W, irss. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

You cannot have more pleasure in receiving a letter 
from me, than I should find in writing it, were it not 
almost impossible in such a place to find a subject. 

I live in a world abounding with incidents, upon 
which many grave, and perhaps some profitable ob- 
servations might be made ; but those incidents never 
reaching my unfortunate ears, both the entertainiDg 
narrative and the reflection it might suggest are to me 
annihilated and lost. I look back to the past week, 
and say, what did it produce? I ask the same question 
of the week preceding, and duly receive the same an- 
swer from both— nothing!— A situation like this, in 
which I am as unknown to the world, as I am igno- 
rant of all that passes in if, in which I have nothing to 
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do but to thinky would ex^tly suit me, \^ere my suIh 
jecU of meditation as agreeable as my leisure is unin<^ 
ternipted. My passion for retirement is not at all 
abated, after so many years spent in the most sequest<^ 
ered state, but rather incresised. A drcnmstance I 
should esteem wonderful to a degree not to be ac^ 
counted for, coosidering the condition of my mind, 
did I not know, that we think as we are made to 
think, and of course approve and prefer, as Provi- 
dence, who appoints the bounds of our habitation^ 
chooses for us. Thus am I both free and a prisoner 
at the same time. The world is before me ; I am not 
shut up in the Bastile ; there are no moats about my 
castle, no locks upon my gates; of which I have not 
the key — but an invisible, uncontrollable agency, a 
local attachment, an inclination more forcible than I 
ever felt, even to the place of my births serves nte for 
prison walls, and for bounds which I cannot pass. 
In former years I have known sorrow, and before I 
had ever tasted of spiritual trouble. The eA^ct was 
an abhorrence of the scene in which I had suffered so 
much, and a weariness of those objects which I had so 
long looked at with an eye of despondency and dejec« 
tion. But it is otherwise with me now. The same 
cause subsisting, and in a much more powerful degree, 
fails to produce its natural effect. The very stones in 
tlie garden-walls are my intimate acquaintance. I 
should miss almost the minutest object, and be dis^ 
agreeably affected by its removal, and am persuaded 
that were it possible I could leave this incommodious 
nook for a twelvemonth, I should return to it again 
with rapture, and be transported with the siglit of ob- 
VOL. I. z 
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jfotf whidi to all the worU beside wouU be at leaafe 
iadifeient; some ef then perhaps^ audi at the ragged 
thatch and the tottering waUa of the neighhoaffug^ 
cottafei» diflgiiating. But «o it iBy and it » to, be- 
cause hosek to be my abode, wad because such is the 
af^pointnent of Him that phiced me m 'Uh-^ 

Iste terraram mihi |pr»ter onmes 
AngalitB ridet 

It is the place of dl the world I loye the most, not for 
ai^ happioeas it affords me, bat because here I can he 
mieiable with laost couTenieooe to myself* and with 
the least disturbance to otb»s. 

You wonder, and (I dare say) uHfingttedly, becauae 
you do not think yourself entitled to such ptiaise* that 
1 pr^ your style, as an hisfoKian« to that of the two: 
flsost renowned writers of Instory the present day has 
seen; Thai you may not suspect me of having said 
more than my real 0{Mnion will warrant, I will tell yoa 
why. In your style I see no affectation. In every 
line of tbc^ I see nothing else. They disgust me a^ 
ways, Robertson with bis pomp and his strut, and Gib* 
bon with Ins finical and French manneis. You are 
as cinrect as they« Yon expresa yourself with as macfa 
piedsion. Your words are ranged with as much pro- 
priety, but you do not set ^(our periods to a tune. 
They discoirer a perpetual desire to exhibit themselves 
to advantage, whereas your subject engrosses you. 
Tbey sing, and you say ; which, as history is a things 
to be said, and not sung, is, in my judgment, vesy 
much to your advantage. A writer that despises their 
tricks, and is yet neither in^egant nor intnurmpnious. 
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prciires himself) by tbttt smgte cfKunistatiee, a mtm of 
8«pemr judgment and ability to them botb. You 
have my reaiod*. I bonour a manly cbamcler^ in 
wfaicb fo^ sense, and a derire of d<Mng good, are tbe 
piedonraant featares— but affectation is an emetic. 

W.C. 


pro THE REV. WILLIAM BULL] 

Atl^ $, 178S, 

TouH seaside situation, your beautifiil. prospects, your 
£ne rides, aiid the sight of the palaces which you 
have seen, we have not envied you ; but are glad diat 
you have enjoyed them. Why should we envy any 
luau } Is not our green-house a cabinet of perfumes f 
It is at this moment fronted with carnations and hiX- 
sams, with mignionette and roses, with jessamine and 
woodbine, and wants nothing but your pipe to make it 
truly Arabian ; — a wilderness of sweets! The Soia is 
«nded but not finished, a paradox, which your natursd 
acumen, sharpened by habits of logical attention, will 
enable you to reconcile in a moment. Do not ima- 
^e, however, that I lounge over it-— on the contrary, 
I find it severe exercise, to mould and fashion it to 
my mind *! 

I was always an admirer of thander-storms, even 
before I knew whose voice I heard in them; but es- 
pecially an admirer of thunder rolling over the great 

« The prosecation of tlie Task seems to have been deferred 
tin towards the eod of October. 
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wateiB* There b somethiiig singolaiiy majestic ia the 
sound of it at sea, where the eye and the ear have ud- 
interrupted opportunity of observation, and the con- 
cavity above being made spacious reflects it with more 
advantage* I have consequently envied you your 
situation^ and tbeeiyoyment of those refreshing breezes 
that belong to it. We have indeed been regaled with 
some of these bursts of ethereal jnusic. — The peab 
have been as loud, by the report of a gentleman who 
lived many years iu the West Indies, as were ever 
heard in Ihpse islands, and the flashes as splendid. 
But when the thunder preaches, an horizon bounded 
by the ocean is the only sounding-board. 

I have had but little leisure, strange as it may seem^ 
and that little I devoted for a month after your de- 
parture to Madame Guion. I have made fair copies of 
all the pieces I have produced on this last occasioD» 
and will put them into your hands, when we meet. 
They are yours, to serve you as you please ; you may 
take and leave, as you like, for my purpose is already 
served ; they have amused me, and I have no further 
demand upon them. The lines upon friendship how- 
ever, which were not sufiiciently of a piece with the 
others, will not now be wanted. I have some other 
little things, which I will communicate when time 
sluill serve ; but I cannot now transcribe them. 
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TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Aagiut 4, 1783. 

My dear William, I feel myadf sensibly obliged hj Ae 
infcrest you take in tbe siiceesi( ef my prodiiotidiid. 
Ycior feelings upon the sabject are««Gh as I should ham 
Jiiyself, bad I an opportunity ofeadKng Jahasoa aside to 
Jtaahe tbe ioqaiiy you ptqjoie. Bat I am pretty w^ 
pMpated for the wont, and 80 knigas I bave tbedpinidn 
of a few eapable juries in my fkvour, and am hereby 
joonvineed tbat I ha^ mdtfaer dngtaeed myself oor my 
8ai>|ect;> shall not feel myself dispo sed to any extreme 
anxiety abont tbe sale. To aim widi success at the 
spiritual good ef mankmd, and to become popular by 
writing on scriptural subjects, were an nnreasonable 
amlbidotty €ten for ii poet to entertain ki days lihe 
these* Verse may hate many dmrm^, but tes none 
powt^al enough to conquer the averskm of a dissi^ 
|)ated ftge to such iastrndiOH. Ask the qoestionthevc^ 
foie bcAdly, and be not ntorttted eiten thoi^h he 
should shake his head, and drop fab diin ; for It is no 
more Ami we ha^e reason to expect We wMl lay the 
fimlt opott tbe me of the times^ and we wil ao^it 
the poet. 

I am ghid yon were pleased with my Latin ode, anA 
indcod with my English (Srgis, as much as I was my« 
M$If. The tane kid me onder a disadvantage, obHg^ 
me to write m Alexandrines ; which I Biip|K)se woifkl 
sittitno £isr but a FVendi one; neither did I ii^end 
|my tfamg more than that the subject and the words 

?2 
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should be sufficiently accommodated to the music. 
The ballad is a species of poetry I believe peculiar to 
this country, equally adapted to the drollest and the 
most tragical subjects. Simplicity and ease are its 
proper characteristics. Our forefathers excelled in it ; 
but we modems have lost the art. It is observed,' 
that we have few good Boyish odes. But to make 
amends, we have many excellent ballads, not inferior 
perhaps in true poetical merit to some of the very best 
odes that the Greek or Latin languages have to boast 
of. It is a sort of composition I was ever fond of, and 
if graver matters had not called me another way, 
should have addicted myself to it more than to any 
other* I inherit a taste for it from my father, who 
succeeded well in it himself, and vfho lived at a time 
when the best pieces in that way were produced. 
What can be prettier than Gay's ballad, or rather 
Svrift's, Arbuthnot's, Pope% and Gay's, in the What 
do ye call it-*— ^'Twas when the seas were roaring?'^ 
I have been well informed that they aU contributed, 
and that the most celebrated association of clever fel- 
lows this country ever saw did not think it beneath 
them to unite their strength and abilities in the com- 
positkm of a song. The success however answered 
their wishes. The ballads that Bourne has translated^ 
beautiful in themselves^ are still more beautiAil in his 
ymsiojk of them, infinitely surpassing in my jadgment 
all that Ovid or Tibullus have left behind them. 
They ar<e quite as elegant, and lar more touching and 
pathetic than the tenderest strokes of either. 
. So nmch for ballads, and ballad writers. — ** A wor- 
thy subject/' ypu will say, '' for a num, whose head 
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migbt be filled with better things :'' — ^and it is filled 
with better things, but to so ill a purpose, that I tlurust 
into it all manner of topics that may prove more amus- 
ing ; as for instance, I have two goldfinches, which in 
the summer occupy the green-house. A few days 
since, being employed in cleaning out their cages, I 
placed that which I had in hand upon the table, 
while the other hung against the wall : the windows 
and the doors stood wide open. I went to fill the 
fountain at the pump, and on my return was not a 
little surprised to find a goldfinch sitting ofi the top of 
the cage I had been cleaning, and singing to and 
kissing the goldfinch within. I approached him^ and 
be discovered no fear; still nearer, and he discovered 
none. I advanced my hand towards him, and he took 
no notice of it. I seized him, and supposed I had 
caught a new bird, but casting my eye upon the other 
cage perceived my mistake. Its inhabitant, during my 
absence, had contrived to find an opening, where the 
wire had been a little bent, and made no other use of 
the escape it afibrded him, than to salute his friend, 
and to converse with him more intimately than he had 
done before. I returned him to his proper mansion, 
but in vain. In less than a minute he had thrust his 
little person through the aperture again, and again 
perched upon his neighbour's cage, kissing him# as at 
the first, and singing, as if transported with the fortu- 
nate adventure. I could not but reelect such friend- 
ship, as for the sake of its gratification had twice de- 
clined an opportunity to be free, and, consenting to 
their union^ resolved that for the fiiture one cage 
should hold them both. I am glad of such inddeqt§, 
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For at a piudi, and wli^ I tie^d ttAejAaAmtamt^ tii« 
v^f^ification of tiitiii fterres to divert me. 

1 trafiscrib^ for ymt a piece of Madam GdioD, not 
as tiie beit, hnt as being shorter tlett many, aiid as 
good as most of Item. 

Yours ever« 

W.C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM XJNWIN. 

Sept f, 178S. 
MT O^HtL FSIEMD, 

So long a sUenee needs m «tpd<^. i ha^ been hia^ 
dered by a tkrecsweebs visit fn^A oat Hotton fiiefid*» 
and by a nM, luid fevetUb oMapkiiit, wbich ate bisM 
jtfst removed. 

Hie French poetess is cerfainly eheirgeabk wicb tte 
ikult' yon inentieil» thoag^ L ttion^t it not so giavasf 
in theineee I sent you. I have endeavovfed indeed^ 
in idl tiie translMiotis i bove made, to eore bar of tbat 
evil, either by the sappresskn of passs^ exceptiMh 
able opon Hiat aeooaat^ or by a more sober and to- 
spectfiil manner of exfaession. MB bowever she init 
be found to have converMd £M&iHsirly with 6od, but 
t bope not ftilsomely, nor so as to give i«asofiabkd»^ 
gust to a religions reader. That 6od should deal 
i^miliarfy with man, or whieh is the smM ttdug^ tiiat 
be shonkl permit man to deal fkmiliatly vriHi kirn, 
s^ems not very diffieatt to conceive, or fwcsomp tt ^w s 
to suppose, when some things are taken hito eoasider^ 
ation. Wo to the sinner that shall dare to tahe a 
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Jiberty with him that is not warranted by his word, or 
to which he himself has not encouraged him. When 
lie assumed man's nature, he revealed himself as the 
friend of man, as the brother of every soul that loves 
him* He conversed freely with man while he was on 
earth, and as freely with him after his resurrection. 
I doubt not therefore that it is possible to enjoy an 
access to him even now unincumbered with ceremo- 
nious awe, easy, delightful, and without constraint. 
This however can only be the lot of those who make it 
the business of their lives to please, him, and to cultivate 
communion with him. And then I presume there can 
be no danger of offence, because such a habit of the 
soul is of his own creation, and near as we come, we 
come no nearer to him than he is pleased to draw us.. 
If we address him as children, it is because he tells us 
he is our father. If we unbosom ourselves to him as 
to a friend, it is because he calls us friends; and if we 
speak to him in the language of love, it is because he 
first used it, thereby teaching us that it is the language 
he delights to hear from liis people. But I confess 
that through the weakness, the folly, and corruption 
of human nature, this privilege, like all other Christian 
privileges, is liable to abuse. There is a mixture of 
evil in every thing we do, indulgence encourages u» 
to encroach, and while we exercise the rights of chil- 
dren, we become childish. Here I think is the point in 
which my authoress failed, and here it is that 1 have 
particularly guarded my translation, not afraid of re- 
presenting her as dealing with God familiarly, but 
foolishly, irreverently, and without due attention to 
his majesty, of which she is somewhat guilty. A won«r 
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deriiil fettU for such a woman to fUl imo, who upent 
ber life in the eontemplation of his glory« who seems fb 
have been al^rays impresfifed with a sense of it, and 
sometimes quite absorbed by the views she had of it 

w.c. 




TO THE REV, JOHN NEWTON. 

MT DBAm rBIBND» 

Mrs. Unwik would have answered your kmd aote 
from Bedford, had not a pain in her side prev«ttt«d 
fier. I, who am her seeietary upon such oecasioiu^ 
should eertainly have answered it for her, bat was 
hibdered by illness, having been myself seised with a 
fover immedtateiy after your departure. Tlie ae< 
<H>unt of your recovery gave us great pleasure, and i 
am persuaded that you will fed yourself repmd by the 
information that I give you of nune* The teveiies 
your head was filled with, while your disorder w«a 
most prevalent, though they were but reveries, and 
the offspring of a heated imagination, affi>rded you yei 
a comfortable evidence of the predominant Mas of 
your heart and mind to the best subjects. I had none 
such'-^deed I was in no degree ddirious, nor haa 
any thing less than a fever really dangerous ever made 
me so. In this respect, if in no other, I may be soM 
to have a strong head ; and perhaps for the saaw rea» 
son that wme would never make me drunk, an ordi- 
nary degree of fever has no effect upon my nndei^ 
standing. The epideasie begins to be more, inortal aa. 
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Ae aatiuttB comes oii» and in Bedfordshire it is rqwrt- 
ed» how truly I cannot say, to be nearly as fatal as 
the plafiie. I heard lately of a clerk in a public 
office, whole chief employment it was for many years 
to administer oaths, who being Ught-beaded in a ferer, 
of which he died, spent the last week of his life io 
crying day and night—" So help you God— kiss the 
|>ook — ^give me a shilling/' What a wretch in com- 
parison with you ! 

Mr. S has been ill almost ever since you left 

us ; and last Saturday, as on many foregoing Satur- 
days, was obliged to dap on a blister by way of pre- 
paration for his Sunday labours. He cannot draw 
breath upon any qther terms. If holy brders were 
ahvays conleried iq[K>n such conditions, I question but 
evesa bisbopricks themselves would want an occupant; 
But he is easy and cheerful. 

I beg you will menttcm me kindly to Mr. Bacon, 
and make bim sensible that if I did not write the para* 
graph he wished for, it was not owing to any want of 
Fespect for the desire he expressed, but to mere inabi- 
lity. If in a state ot qiind tbit almost disqualifies me 
for society, I could possibly wish to form a new cOo- 
nexioo, I should wish to know him; but I never ^all, 
and things being as they are, I do not r^ret it. Yon 
aie my old friend, Hierefore I do not spare you; 
having known you in better days, I make you pay for 
2py pleasine I mA^ then afford you, by a commnai- 
cation of B^ present pains. But I have no clmms of 
this sort upon Mr. Bacon. 

/Be pleased to remember us both, with much affec- 
tion, to Mrs. Newton, and to her and your Eliza ; 
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to Miss C—— likewiscrif she is with you. Poor Eliza 
droops and languishes, but in the land to which she is 
going, she will hold up her head and droop no more* 
A sickness that leads the way to everlaUing life is 
better than the health of an antediluvian. Accept our 
united love. 

My dear friend. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. C. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

Sept. 3.% 178S. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, . 

We are glad that having been attacked by a fever, 
which has oHen proved fatal, and almost always leaves 
the sufferer debilitated to . the last degree, you find 
yourself so soon restored to health, and your strength 
recovered. Your health and strength are useful to 
others, and in that view important in his account who 
dispenses both, and by your means a more precious 
gift than either. For my own part, though I have 
not been laid up, I have never been perfectly well 
since you left us. A smart fever, which lasted indeed 
but a few hours, succeeded by lassitude and want of 
spirits, that seemed still to indicate a feverish habit, 
has made for some time^ and still makes me very unfit 
for my fevourite occupations, writing and reading— 
so that even a letter, and even a letter to you^ is uot 
without its burthen. 

John has had the epidemic, and has it still 

but grows better* When he was first seized with it^ 
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he gave notice that he shonld die, bat 10 this only in^ 
stance of prophetic exertion he iseems to have been 
niistaken : be has however been very near it. I should 
have told you, that poor John has been very ready to 
depart, and much comforted through his wliole ill^ 
ness. He, you know, though a silent, has been a very 
steady profb»or. He indeed tights battles, and gains 
victories, but makes no noise. Europe is not asto- 
nished at his feats, foreign academies do not seek him 
for a member; he will never discover the art of fly- 
ing, or seed a globe of taffeta up to Heaven. But 
be will go thither himself. 

Smce you went, we dined with Mr. . I had 

sent him notice of our visit a week before, which like 
a contemplative, studious man, as he is, he put in his 
pocket and forgot. When we arrived, the parlour 
windows were shut, and the house had the appearance 
of being uninhabited. After waiting some time how- 
ever, the maid opened the door; and the master pre- 
sented hiAitelf. It is hardly worth while to observe 
so repeatedly that hb garden seems a spot contrived 
only for the growth of melancholy, but being always 
afl^cted by it in the same way I cannot help it. He 
showed me a nook, in which he had pkiced a bench^ 
and where he said he found it very refreshing to 
smoke his pipe and meditate. Here he sits, with his 
back against one brick-wall, and his nose against an- 
other, which roust you know be very refreshing, and 
greatly assist meditation. He rejoices the more in 
this niche, because it is an acquisition made at some 
expense, and with no small labour; several loads of 
earth were removed in order to make it, which loads of 

VOL. I. A A 
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earthy had I the management of them, I should earry 
thither agam^ and fill up a place more fit in appear- 
ance to be a repository fi>r the dead than the linn^* 
I would on no account put any man out of conceit 
with his innocent enjoyments, and therefore never tell 
him my thooghts upon this subject, but he is not ael-* 
dom low-spirited, and I cannot bnt suspect that his 
situation helps to make him so* 

I shall be ohUged to you for Hawkesworth'a Voy- 
ages, when it can be sent conveniently. The lon^ 
evenings are beginnu^, and nothii^ diortenatbem so 
efiectually as reading aloud. 

Yours, my dear firiend, 

w.a 


TO THE REV. WILUAM UNWIN- 

Sept «!>, 17R1. 
MY DEAR WILLI AM> 

Wb are sorry that yon mid your housdiold partake 
so largely of the ill efiiKts of this unhealthy season* 
You are happy however in havmg hitherto escaped 
the epidemic fever, which has prevailed nroch in th» 
part of the kingdom, and carried many o£ Your 
mother and I are well. After more tiran a fortnight^» 
indisposition, which slight a|^hrtioD is quite ade^ 
qoate to the description of all F sirffered, I am at 
length restored by a grain or two of emetic tartar. 
It is a tax I generally pay in antumn. By tl» tune^ f 
hope, a purer ether dian we have seen lor months, 
and these brighter suns than tfie summer had to boast,, 
have cheered your ^nrits, and made your existence 
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more comfoiiabk. We are rational. Aat we are 
aiikoal toa» and therefore subject to the iniueoees 
of the weather. The cattle m the fidds show evir 
dent tsymjptWBM of lassitude and disgust in an un- 
pleasant season; and we, their lords and masters^ 
are constrained to ^mpathiae with them: the only 
differ^ioe between us is, that they know not the 
cause of thehr dejection, and we do, but, for our 
humiliatioti, are eqaidly at a loss to care it Upon 
this account I have sometimes wished myself a plii«> 
lo$o|A«r. How happy, in comparison with myself, 
does the sagacious investigator of nature seem, 
whose fiincy is eves emplc^d in the invention of 
byp^he$e8, and his teason in the support of themi 
IVbile he is accounting lor the or^ (tf the winds, he 
has no leisure to attend to their influence upon him« 
self— and while he connders what the sun is made of, 
forgets that he has not aiiDde for a month. One pro« 
ject indeed supplants another. The V9rtk$9 of Des« 
cartes gave way to the gfavitation of Newton> and 
this again is threatened by the electrical fluid of a 
modem. One generation blows bubbles^ and the 
neit breaks them. But in the mean, time your phi- 
ksopber is a happy man. He escapes a thousand 
inquietudes to which the indolent ate subject, and 
finds his ocoqpatkm, whether it be the pursuit of a but^ 
terfly^ or a demonstration, the wholesomest exercise in 
the world. As he proceeds, he applauds himself. 
His discoveries^ thon^ eventfolly perhaps they prove 
but dreams, are to bim realities* The world gate at 
him, as he does at new phsenomena in the heavens, 
^d perinps undesstancls bun as little. But thisdees 
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not prevent their praises, nor at all distuib faim in the 
enjoymeot of that self-complaeence^ to which hb ima- 
ginary success entitles faim. He wears his honours 
while he lives, and if another strips them off when he 
has been dead a century, it is no great matter; he 
can then make shift without them. 

I have said a great deal upon this subject, and know 
not what it all amounts to. I did not intend a syllable 
of it when 1 began. But currenle ealamo, I stumbled 
upon it. My end is to amuse myself and you; Hie 
former of these two points b secured. I shall be 
happy if I do not miss the latter. 

By the way, what is your opmion of these air- 
balloons f lam quite charmed with the discovery. 
Is it not possible (do you suppose) to convey sudi a 
quantity -of inflammable air mco the stomach and 
abdomen, that the philosopher, no longer gravitating- 
to a centre, shall ascend by his own compatathre 
levity, and never stop till he has reached the medium 
exactly in equilibrio mth himself? May he not by 
the hdp of a pasteboard rudder, attached to his pos^ 
tenors, steer himself in that purer element with ease, 
and again by a slow and gradual dischaige of his 
aerial contents, recover his former tendency to the 
earth, and descend without the smallest clanger or 
inconvenience 1 These things are worth inquiry ; and 
(I dare say) they will be inquired after as Uiey de« 
serve: The pemue non homini data} are likely to be 
less regretted than they were ; and perhaps a flight of 
academicians and a covey of fine ladies may be no 
uncommon spectacle in the next generation. A letter 
which appeared in the public prints last week con* 
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iHoee$ me, that tti€ learned are tiot wMKHit bopes of 
some ittcii improvemctit upon this dkcorttji The 
imtlidr 18 a tenable and ingenkNas maa, and under a 
reasDoaUe apfrrefaensiott that the %n(Mrant may feel 
themselfes ineliHed to laugh open a subject that affeeto 
himself with the utmost seriousness, with mudi good 
manners and management bespeaks their patienee» 
suggesting, many good consequences that may resalt 
fieota a course of experiments upon this machifle, and 
amongst odiers, that it may be of nse in asoertataing 
the shape of contineiits and islands, and the face of 
wide^xtended and hf distant countries; .an end not 
to be hoped for, unless by these means of exbtiordi- 
miiy eieirfttion the human pttMpect may be immensely 
eniai^ed, and the phikeopher, exalted to the skies, 
attaki a tkw of the wiiole hemisphere at once. But 
whether he is to ascend by the mere infla^n of hia 
person j as hinted above, or whether in a sort of band* 
box, supported upon baHoons, is not yet apparent, 
nor (I suppose) eten in his own idea perflfectly decid<*d. 
Yours, my dear Wiffilam, 

W.C 

TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

' Oet. 6t 17S3. 

' MY BEAU *BIEt^0, 

ft is indeed a melancholy eonsideratiott, that the 
Gospel, whose direct tendency is to promote the hap- 
pmesa of mankind in the present life, as wdl as m the 
fife to come, and which so eilcctuaily answers the de- 
sign of its author, whenever it is wcH understood and 

A A 2 
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siocerdy believed, should through the ignoranee, Uie- 
bigotry;, the superstition of its professors, and the am- 
bition of popes, and princes, the tools of popes, have 
produced incidentally so much mischief; only fur- 
nishing the world with a plausible excuse to worry- 
each other, while they sanctitied the worse cause with 
the specious pretext of zeal for the furtherance of the. 
best. 

Angels descend from Heaven to publish peace be- 
tween man and his Maker— the Prince of Peace him- 
self comes to confirm and establish it, and war, hatred, 
and desolation are the consequence. Thousands 
quarrel about the interpretation of a book wfaidi 
none of them understand. He that is slain dies 
firmly persuaded that the crown of martyrdom ex-, 
pects him ; and he that slew him is equally convinced 
that he has done God service. In reality they are 
both mistaken, and equally unentitled to the honour 
they arrogate to themselves. If a multitude of blind 
men should set out for a certain city, and dispute 
about the right road till a battle ensued between 
them, the probable effect would be that none of them 
would ever reach it; and such a fray, preposterous 
and shocking in the extreme, would exhibit a picture 
in some degree resembling the original of which we 
have been speaking. And why is not the world thus 
occupied at present? even because they lu^ve ex- 
changed a zeal, that was no better than madness, for 
an indifference equally pitiable and absurd. The holy 
sepulchre has lost its importafice in the eyes of na- 
tions called Christians, not bfecause the light of true 
wisdom has delivered them from a superstitious at- 
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lachmeDt ta the spoty but because he that was buried 
In it is ho longer legarded by them as the Saviour of 
the world. The exercise t>f reason, eolightened by 
philosophy, has cured thent bdeed of the misery of 
an abused understandbg^ but together with the ddit^ 
aiod they have lost the substance, and for the sake of 
the lies that were grafted upon it have quarrelled with 
4fae truth itself; Here then we see the ne plus ultrd 
of human wiMJom, at least in affidrs of religion. It 
cnUgfatens the mind with respect to nonessentials^ but 
with respect to that in which the essence of Christi.- 
nnity consists, leaves it perfectly in the dark. It can 
diseover many errors that in different ages have dis* 
graced the faith ; but it is only to make way for the 
admission of one more latal than them all, which re* 
presents that laith itself as a delusion. Why those 
cvik have been permitted shall be known hereafter. 
One thing in the mean time is certain, that the folly 
and fienzy of the professed disciples of the Gospel 
Iiave been more dangerous to its interests, than all the 
avowed hostiKties of its adversaries ; and perhapa for 
this cause these mischieft mi^t be suffered to prevail 
for a season, that its divine original and nature might 
be the more illustrated^ when it should appear that it 
waff able to stand its ground for ages against that 
most formidable of all attacks, the indiscretion of its 
iiiends. The outrages that have followed tlib per- 
version of the truth have proved indeed a stumbling- 
block to individuab ; the wise of this world, with all 
their wisdom, have not been able to distinguish be- 
tween the blessing and the abuse of it. Voltaire was 
4)fieoded» and Gibbon has turned lus back ; but the 
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fiodE of Chriil it stBI noafkbed, and still uwreitte^ 
Hotiritintttiidilis tbe mibditf of m phaoM^her \$ «Ut 
t« GOBfcHbraad into a slone^ and a fkk into a anpaBti^ 
I an modt obliged to 7M for tbr vo^nlgn^ w^iieli I 
fMtivad, and began to vtad kat niglrt. My iiiiagii> 
tiation B so d^tifvatttd tipas tbeie oetmA^m, ^Mt 
I saeni to partake with tli« navigatani » aM the dasi- 
gtts tbejr eaeoaatetad. I lose my anciMiri my mmth 
taiil if teat into shfads; i kilt a shark> and by8igiiaea» 
ireise with a Patagotiiaiii and ail ttii witboat mmog 
fnun the fiiaiide. The principal ftaite of thtse im 
cuksi that iiafe been made sttoond tbe f^dbe/scxMi 
likely to be tie aaiuBenieiit of those Unit atidd at 
hiMBtk Piscoveriesi have been nade, but eadh ^Sa^ 
f^verks ae wHi hal% satistfy the expense o# aaeh 
mMkirtakiiigs. We bihonigift awi^ aa iadian, afld^airt 
jng debaaebed kiai , we sent him home againr to eatt» 
memieate the inibetbti to his toimtiy-^fioN^ spott to he 
mre, but sueh a^ wiH not defray the cost* B^etiott 
that H«eUpoa bread-frdif, and have no mines to make 
them worthy of ^our acqaaaltaace, will he but IMa 
visited fer the ftMuie. So niaeh the bettor ibr them! 
their poferfy b indeed their mercy. 

Yours, my dear fiiend, 

W. C. 

' '■^"' ■** 

TO THE REV, JOHN KEWTON. 


MT 0BA.R FRIENDt 

I AM .ranch obliged to you for your Anwrican 
dMei^ and ieei the oUigatkm. perhaps mojse/sensifalji^ 
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the labour of transcribing being in particular that to 
tirU;h I myself have the greatest aversion. The Loy- 
alists are much to be pitted ; driven from all the com- 
forts that depend upon and are intimately connected 
with a residence in their native land, and sent to cuW 
tivate a distant one^ without the means of doing it ; 
abandoned too^ through a deplorable necessity, by 
the government to which they have sacrificed all ; they 
exhibit a spectacle of distress, which one cannot view 
even at this distance without participating in what they 
leel. Why could not some of our useless wastes and 
forests have been allotted to their support? To have 
built them houses indeed, and to have furnished them 
mtfa implements of husbandry, would have put us to 
no small expense; but I suppose the increase of po* 
polation^ and the improvement of the sofl, would 
aoon have been ^t as a national advantage, and have 
indewnified the st^te, if not enriched it. We are boun* ' 
tifui to foreigners, and neglect those of our own 
household* I remember that compassionating the 
laiseries of the Portuguese, at the time of the lisboo 
eatthquake, we sent them a ship load of tools to dear 
away the rubbish with, and to assist them in rebuild- 
ing the city* I remember too, it was reported at the 
time, that the court of Portugal accepted our wheel* 
barrows and spades with a very ill grace, and treated 
our bounty with contempt. An act like this in behalf 
of our brethren, carried only a little further, might 
possibly have fedeemed them from ruin, have resulted 
in emoluinent to ourselves, have been received with 
joy, and repaid with gratitude. Such are ray specu- 
lations upon the subject^ who not being a politician 
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by profe«doii» and very ieldom gmng my •ttentkm' 
for a moment to such a matter, may not be aware of 
difBkxiUies and objeotbns, which they of the cabbet 
0UI discem with half an eye. Perhaps to have taken 
under our protection a race of men proscribed by tiie 
Congress might be thought dai^jerons to the inteMst» 
we hope to have hensaAer in their high and mightf 
r^^s and affectioiis. It is ever the way of those 
who rule the Earth, to leave out> of their redUNiii^ 
Him who rules the universe. They forget that the 
poor have a friend more pow^fiil to avenge, thni 
they can be to oppress, and that tieacfaciy and perfidy 
BBMist ther^ie prove bad policy in the end. Tlw 
Americans themselves appear to me to be in a sitan^ 
tioo little leas pitiable than that of the deserted Ijoy^ 
alists. Their fears of arfaitntry imposition wen cer* 
tionly well founded. A strugj^e therefore might be 
necessary, in order to pcevent it,, and this end eugte 
siwely have been answered withoul a rsnunciation of 
df^ndence^ But the passiotts of a whole people, 
^nee put in motion, are not soon quieted* Coatest 
begets aversion, a little success inspires move anibi^ 
tious hopes, and. thus a slight quarrel ternuaatea al 
last in a breach never to be healed, and perhaps in 
the ruin of both parties. It does not seem likdy, 
that a country so distittguished by the Creator will) 
every thi^g thai can make it desuable^ should be 
given up to desdation for ever; and they nuqr pos^ 
libly have reason on tbeir sMe, who suppose that ki 
time it witt have the pro-eowienoe over all others ; but 
^heday of such prosperity seems far distaat^^Omm- 
potepce indeed can basteiiit^ iUid it may dawn whai| 
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k IS least expected. But we govern oursdves in all 
our reasonings by present a^ipearances. Penons al 
least no better informed than myself are constrained 
to do so, 

I intended to have taken another sidi^ct when I 
began» and I wish I had. No man living is less quali- 
ied to settle nations than I am ; but when I write to 
you, I talk> that is, I write as fiist as my pen can rim» 
and on this occasion it ran away with me. I acknow- 
ledge myself in your debt for your last favour, but 
cannot pay you now, unless you will accept as pay« 
ment, what I know you value more than all I can say 
beside, the most unfeigned assurances of my afiection 
for you and yours. 

Yours, &c. 

W. C. 


TO JOSEPH MILL, ESQ. 

Oct. £0, 17S3. 

I SHOULD not have been thus long silent, had I 
known with certainty where a letter of mine migiit 
find you. Your summer excursions however are now 
at an end, and addressing a line to you in the centre 
of the busy scene in which you spend your winter I 
am pretty sure of my matk. 

I see the winter approaching without mudi concern, 
IhoQgli a passionate lovor of fine weather and the 
pleasant scenes of summer; but the long evenmgs 
have their. comforts too, and there is hardly to be 
found upon the earth, I suppose, so snug a creature 
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as an Englishman by his fireside in th^ tvinter. I 
mean however an Englishman that lives in the coun*' 
try, for in London it is not very easy to avoid intru-* 
sion. I have two ladies to read to, sometimes more^ 
but never less— at present we are circumnavigating 
the globe, and I find the old story with which I 
amused myself some years since, through the great 
felicity of a memory not very retentive, almost new» 
I am however sadly at a loss for Cook's voyage, can 
you send it ? I shall be glad of Foster's too. These 
together will make the winter pass merrily, and you 
will much oblige me. 

W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Nov. 10, iras* 

MY DEAR WILLIAM, 

I HAVE lost and wasted almost all my writing time, in 
making an alteration in the verses I either enclose or 
subjoin, for I know not which will be the case at pre-* 
sent*. If prose comes readily, I shall transcribe them 
on another sheet, otherwise, on tliis. You will un« 
derstandy before you have read many of them, that 
they are not for the press. I lay you under no other 
injunctions. The unkind behaviour of our acquaint- 
ance, though it is possible that in some instances it 
may not much alSect our happiness, nor engage many 
of our thoughts, will sometimes obtrude itself upon us 

^ Verses from a poem entitled Valediction. Vide Poems, 
vol. 'uu 
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with a degree^of importunity not eaisily resisted i and 
then perhaps^ though almost^ inseDsible of it before^ 
we feel more than the occasion will justify. In such 
a moment it was that I conceived this poem, and gave 
loose to a degree of resentment, which perhaps I 
ought not to have indulged, hut which in a cooler 
hour I cannot altogether condemn. My former inti- 
macy with the two characters was such, that I could 
not but feel myself provoked by the neglect with 
wliich they both treated me on a late occasion. So 
much by way of preface. 

You ought not to have supposed that if you had 
visited us last summer, the pleasure of the interview 
would have been all your own. By sudi an imagina- 
tion you wrong both yourself and us. Do you sup- 
pose we do not love you ? You cannot suspect your 
mother of coldness ; and as to me, assure yourself I 
have no friend in the world with whom I communicate 
without the least reserve, yourself excepted* Take 
heart then^ and when you find a favourable opportu- 
nity to come, assure yourself of such a welcome from 
us both as you have a right to look for. But I have 
observed in your two last letters somewhat of a de- 
jection and melancholy, that 1 am afraid you do not 
sufficiently strive against. I suspect you of being too 
sedentary. '^ You cannot walk.'' Why you cannot 
is best known to yourself. I am sure your legs are 
long enough, and your person does not overload them* 
But I beseech you rkle, and ride often. I thmk I 
have heard you say, you cannot even do that without 
an object. Is not health an object? Is not a new 
(H-ospect, which m most countries is gained at the end 

VOL. I. B B 
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of every mfle, aa ol^t ? Assure yourself tiiat easy 
chairs are no friends to cheerfulness, and that a hmg 
winter spent by the fireside is a prdude to an un* 
healthy spring. Every thing I see in the fields is to 
me an object^ and I can lo<dK at the same rivulet, ojr 
at a faandsone tree^ every day of my life, with new 
pleasure. This indeed ia partly the effect of a natural 
taste for rural beauty, and partly the effect of habit; 
for I never in all my life have let slip the opportunity 
of breathbg fresh air^ and of conversing with natare, 
when I could fairly catch it. I earnestly recoounend 
a cultivatbn of the same taste to you, suspecting that 
you have negltacted it» and suffar for doing so. 

Last Saturday se^miight, the moment I had com- 
posed myself in my bed, your mother too having just 
got into hers, we were alarmed by a cry of fire on the 
staircase. I immediately rose, and saw sheets of 
flame above the roof of Mr. Palmer^s house, our 
opposite neig^Ubour. The mischief howler was not 
so near to him as it seemed to be» having begun at a 
btttcher^s yard, at a little distance. We made all haste 
down stairs, and soon threw open the 4reet door, for 
the reeqrtion of as much lumber^ of aU sortB^ as our 
house would hold, brought mto it by sfvml who 
^ thottglitit necessary to move their furnitnre. In two 
Jhniis time we had so much that we could hold no 
more, even the unmhabited part of pur bnikiiag 
being filled. Not that we ourselves were entirely 
Becure^-an adjoining thateh, on wtnch £dl shpwers of 
iq>arks, bdag rather a dangerous. ne^hbour. Provi- 
dentially however the night was perfectly calm, and 
we escaped.. By four in the morning it \yaseztin- 
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gnUied, iavbg emimaed mmj otot-lnuhUngs, but no 
direilii^hoiiie. Your notter M^r^ a little in btr 
betdth, from tbe fat^;iie aad biistle of the oigbty bul 
soon reoDVttwI. As for aie> it hurt me not. The 
sligiitest wind woiyd bave earned tbe fire to the ¥ei3F 
cxtfeouty of tbe town» there. being amltitiides oi 
thatdied bnildiiigs- and fiiggot-piks so near to eaeb 
other, that they must. bate profed infallible eoifr* 
ductors. 

Tbe balloons prosper: I congratniate you upon it. 
Thanks to Montgolfier, we ihaU fly at last. 

Yours my dearfKend^ 

W.C, 


■^*— ^— I. 


TO THE REV. WItLIAM UNWIN. 

MT BBAR WILLIAM, 

An evening imexpecttdly retiitd, and ivhicb yoat 
mother and i spend without company (an oocnnence 
fin* from freqnent), affi>rds me a fiivourable oppoitn* 
aily to wiile by to»mommr's post, wUch else I conk) 
not have found. Yon are vefy good to eonsider ray 
Ktemry necessities arith so much afttentioUf and I Itel 
prbportionably grateftd. Blair's Leetuies (thoogh I 
suppose they must make a part of nvy private studies, 
not being oil paptum feBminarum) will be peifecdy 
irdcome. Yon say you felt my verses ; I assure you 
that in tins you fbUowed my example^ for I £eh them 
iirat. A mnofs lordship is nothing to me, any fortbet 
than in connexion with qualities that entitb Um to my 
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Inspect If be thinks himself privileged by it to treat 
me with neglect, I am his humble servant^ and shall 
never be at a loss to render him an equivalent. I will 
not however belie my knowledge of mankind so mucb^ 
as to seem surprised at a treatment which I had abund- 
ant reason to expect. To these men withwhomt I 
was once intimate, and for many years, I am no longer 
necessary, no longer convenient, or in any respect 
an object. They think of me as of the man in the 
moon, and whether I have a lantern, or a dog and 
faggot, or whether I have neither of those desirable 
accommodations, is to them a matter of perfect indi^ 
ference ; upon that point we are agreed, our indiffer- 
ence is mutual, and were I to publish again, which is 
not impossible, I should give them a proof of it. 

L'Estrange's Josephus has lately fiimished us with 
evening lectures. But the historian is so tediously 
circumstantial, and the translator so insupportably 
coarse and vulgar, that we are all three weary of him. 
How would Tacitus have shone upon such a subject, 
great master as he was of the art of description, con-* 
dse without obscurity, and affecting without being 
poetical* Bat so it was ordered, and for wise reasons 
no doubt, that the greatest calamities any peofrfe ever 
suftred, and an accomplishment of one of the most 
signal prophecies in the Scripture, should be recorded 
by one of the worst writers. The man was a tempo-' 
riser too, and courted the favour of his Roman mas- 
ters at the expense of his own creed, or else an infidel 
and absolutely disbelieved it. You will think me very 
difficult to please; I quarrel with Josephus for the 
want of elegance, and with some of our modem his^ 
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torians (or bnvk^ too m«Ksb* Wilk bim, for rubtuttg 
ngbt ibrwaid like « gsisette» witkoul sto^qg to mite 
m single obfiemition by tbe wa^r; aad wkh thon^ fee 
pieteiM}wg tj» deliasato cherMken tlnil; esisttd two 
tbottsaad years age^^ and to diso^ver te fltetives hy 
which they were infltteiiced^ with the aane fveciBieii 
aa if tb^ hiid been their coiilem{H>iari6s.— ^S^plkity 
is become a very rare qiasdity ia a writer. Li die dt»- 
dUae of great kingdoHis, and where refineoMnt ht all 
the arts is carried ta aa access, I snppeee it is ahmys 
rwe. The bttev Roman writers am ranarhahle ler 
folse anMunent, they were yet m doubt admited by 
the readers, of their own day ; and with respect to 
avttora of the firesent eraii the most popakr aaloag 
them appear to me equally oeosiurahle on the Saite 
account Swift and Addison were simple. 

Yonr mother wants room for a postacfript^so my lee^ 
tare mnst oondnde abruptty*. 

Toi^ 

w. a 

M»' f H!LiL 

TO THE KEY. WILUAM UNWIN. 

MY DEAR FltI£ND» 

yt k hard npoa us striplings who have nacks still 
]mig (N'« B« I myself have an uncle stiU alive) that 
these venerable gentlenten, should stand in our way, 
even when the ladies: are in ^^Mstien ; tlmt 1; for iur 
«tanee» sbeuld find in one page of your letter a hope 
that Mies Shutdeworth wc«ld be of yomr party, and 
be told in the next that she is engaged to your uncle. 

Bb2 
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Well we may perlmps never be uncles, but we ma^' 
leafombly hope that the time is coming, when others; 
as yoin^as we aite now, shall envy us the privileges of 
old age, and see us engross that share in the attention 
of the ladies to which their youth must a^re in vain. 
Blake our compliments if you please 16 your sister 
Eliza, and tell her that we are both mortified at having 
missed the pleasure of seeing her. 

-Balloons are so much the mode, that even in this 
countiy we have attempted a balloon. You may pos- 
sibly remember that at a place cs^ed Weston, a little 
more than a mile fit>m Olliey, there lives a family^ 
whose name is Throckmorton. The present possessor 
of the estate is a young man whom I remember a boy* 
He has a wife, who is young, genteel, and handsome. 
They are PajHsts, but much more amiable than many 
Protestants. We never had any intercourse with the 
fimiily, though ever since we lived here we have en- 
joyed the range of their pleasure grounds, having been . 
favoured with a key, which admits us into all. When 
this man succeeded to the estate, on the death of his 
elder brother, and came to 'settle at Weston, I sent 
him a complimentary card, requesting the continuance 
of that privilege, having till then enjoyed it by favour 
of his mother, who on that occasion went to finish her 
days at Bath. You may conclude that he granted it, 
and for about two years nothing more passed between 
us. A fortnight ago, I received an mvitation in the 
civilest terms, in which he told me that the next day 
he should attempt to fill a balloon^ and if it would be 
any pleasure to me to be present, should be hBpjpf to 
see me* Your mother and I went. The whole coun- 
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try were there, but the balloon could not be filled. 
The endeavour was, I believe, very philosophieaUy 
made, but such a process depends for its success upon' 
such niceties as make it very precarious. Our recep* 
tfon was however flattering to a great degree, insomuch 
that more notice seemed to be taken of us, than we 
could possibly have expected, indeed rather more than 
of any of his other guests. They even seemed anxious 
to recommend themselves to our regards. We drank 
chocolate, and were asked to dine, but were engaged. 
A day or two afterwards, Mrs. Unwin and I walked 
that way, and were overtaken in a shower. I found « 
tree that I thought would shelter us both, a large elm, 
in a grove that fronts the mansion. Mrs. T. observed 
ns, and running towards us in the rain insisted on our 
walking in. He was gone out. We sat chatting with 
her till the weather cleared up, and then at her in- 
stance took a walk with her in the garden. The gar- 
den is almost their only walk, and is certainly their 
only retreat in which they are not liable to interrup- 
tion! She offered us a key of it in a manner that 
made it impossible not to accept it, and said she would 
send us one. A few days afterwards in the cool of the 
evening we walked that way again. We saw them 
going toward the house, and exchanged bows and 
curtsies at a Histance, but did not join them. In a 
few minutes, when we had passed the house, and had 
almost reached the gate that opens out of the park 
hito the adjoining field, I heard the iron gate belong- 
ing to the court-yard ring, and saw Mr. T. advandng 
hastily toward ns, we made equal haste to meet him, 
be presented to us the key, which I told him I estei&m- 
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ed « singahr fcvour, aad after a few sadi speeclnv 
as ate made <m 9Mfib o ccat i oeB ^ we parted. Thia hap* 
pened abcnit a week ago* I eoaduded notUiig leaa* 
than that sdl tbig eivility aad atteation was de2giied« 
im ikmr party as a prelude to a aeliFer aeqiiaktance ; 
but here atpiseanil the matter reals. I •hould tibc 
eaeeedwe^y to be ea an easy footiag ther^ to fke a 
motmg caU bow aad then, and to ccceiiFe oiie» Imt 
Bothiag more. ¥q9 though he is piie of the aioel 
agreeable mao I eyer saw, I could not wish to visit 
him m any ofter way ; neither oar house, luwtoiv, 
ai»vant8» or iaeeale, beiog 4uch as qualify us (o make 
eutertaiomeuts, neither would I on any aecomit he 
Introdiieed to the jMighbouring gentiy. Mr. X« it 
altogether a ma* of ftshioa» and lespeetaUa mi every 
aeeouAt. 

I have told you a long story. FansweL We nam- 
her the days as ll^y pees^ and ate g^ that we riiidl 
eee you md your sister aooa 

YquMi fce» 

W.C 


TO THfe R£V. WILUAM UNWIN. 

Jan. 3,1704. 
MY DEAR WILLIAM5 

Your silence be^ to be distressing both to your 
mother and me^ and had I not received a letter from 
you last night, I should have written by this posi to ii»- 
quire after your health. How can it be, that you^ 
who are not stationary like me, but often change your 
situation, and mix with a variety qf company, should 
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suppose me famished with such abundant materiaJs, 
aad yourself destitute ? I assure you laithfully, that I 
do not find the soil of Olney prolific in the growth of 
such articles as make letter-writing a desirable employ- 
ment* No place contributes less to the catalogue of 
incidents, or is more scantily supplied with anecdotes 
worth notice. 
We have 

One parson, one poet, one belman, one cryer, 
And the poor poet is onr only 'tqttire. * 

Guess then if I hfiye not more reason to expect twa 
letters from you, than you one from me. The prin- 
cipal occurrence, and that whkh aiects me most at 
present, came to pass tUs moment. The stair-foc^t 
door, being swelled by the thaw, would do any thiug 
better than it would open. An attempt to force it 
upon that oflke has been attended with, such a horrible; 
dissolution of its parts, that we were immediately 
obliged to introduce a chirurgeoni commonly called 
a carpenter, whose applications we have some hope 
will cure it of a locked jaw, and heal its numerous 
fractures. His medicines are powerful chalybeates, 
and a certain glutinous salve, which be tells me is made 
of the tails and ears of animals. The consequences 
however are rather unfavourable to my present 
employment, which does not well brook noise, bustle, 
and interruption. 

• This being the case, I shall not perhaps be either so 
perspicuous, or so diffuse, on the subject of which you 
desire my sentiments, as I shoidd be, but I will do 
my best. Know then that I have learnt long since of. 
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AbM Rajnri, W hate all aMMMpolieB, as kj/otmrn^ 
Jkowaoever maaaged, to the intNtali of coouMice at 
hrga; cooMqiMntly Ibe chaitar in qoestioo moailtd 
nalatai^falebeaAfieittito^iBiQe. Una however 
ii of itietf I confess 110 safieicBt leasos to justify tiw 
laattBiptian of it. But such leaaoas I Uunk are not 
wanting. A grant of that kind, it is wdl kiiowa, w 
always forfeited by the nonperformanGeof the con- 
ditions. And why not equally forfeited^ if those con- 
ditions are exceeded, if the des^ of it be perverted, 
and its operation extended to objects which were never 
in the conleaq^tetion of the donor f This appears to 
Bie to be no minepresentation of their ease, whose 
chatter b supposed to be in dasger. It constitutes 
Iben a ttadaig coa^Mmy* awl gives them an ezdusiva 
light to tiattc hi the East Indies. Bat it does no 
more. It invests them with ao sovereignty; it does 
BOt convey to them the royal prersgative of making 
war and pnce, which the Ung cannot riieimte if he 
would. . BtttlfaispKrogative they have exercised, and, 
fBtfjbiimg the ttrms of their instiCution, hai^ possessed 
themselves of an immense territory, which they have 
roled with a rod of hon, to which it is impossiMe they 
should even have a right, unless such a one as it is a 
disgrace to pkad — the right of conquest. The potein 
tatesof thisconntty they dash in pieces Ifliea potter% 
vessel, as often as they please, making the happmess 
of thirty millkins of mankind a consideration sobordi* 
nate to that of then* own emolument, oppressh^f tbem 
as often as it may serve a lucrative purpose, and in no 
instance, that I have ever heard, consulting then: inte* 
rest or advantage. That government therefore is boiin^ 
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to interfere, and to unki|ig these tyrants, is to roe self- 
evident. And if having subjugated so much of this 
miserable world, it is therefore necessary that we must 
keep possession of it, it appears to me a duty so bind- 
ing on the legislature to resume it from the hands of 
those usurpers, that I sliould think a curse, and a bit- 
ter one, must follow tlM neglei^ of it. Bat suppfose 
this were ckme, can they be legally deprived of their 
charter? In truth I think so. If die abase «Bd pei^ 
versioD of a charter can amount to a defeaaanoe «f it, 
never were they so grossly palpable as in this instaaee ; 
never was charier so justly forfeited. Neither am I 
at all afraid that such a measure shouM be drawB 
into a precedent, mless it could be atteg^d as a svft. 
cient leasoB for not hanging a rogue, that p^iliaps 
magistracy might grow wanton in the exercke of Miek 
a power, and now and then hang up an honest mail 
for ks amusement. When the governors of the bank 
shall have deserved the same seteiity, I hope they wiH 
meet with it In the mean time I do not think them a 
whit more in jeopardy becanae a coiporatton of phm^' 
derers have been brought to justice. 

We are well, and love you aU. I never wrote in 
soch a hurry, nor inr such disturbance. Pardon the 
eActs, andbtlieve me yours aAetipnatoly, 

W.C. 
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TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

. MY DEAR FRIENDy 

I TOO have taken leave of the old year, and parted 
wUh it just v^ben you did, but with very different seniti- 
meots and feelings upon the occasion. I looked back 
upon all the passages and occurrences of it>' as a tra^ 
veller looks back upon a wilderness, . through which 
he has passed with weariness, and sorrow of heart, 
reaping no other fruit of his labour, than the poor 
coxisolation that, dreary as the desert was, he has left 
it all behind him^ The traveller would find even this 
comfort considerably lessened, if, as soon as he had 
passed one wilderness, another of equal length, and 
equally desolate, should expect him. In this particular, 
his experience and muie would exactly tally. I should 
rejoice indeed tliat the old year is over and gone, if f 
had not every reason to prophesy a -new one similar to 
it. 

I am glad you have found so much hidden treasure ; 
and Mrs. Unwin desires me to tell ^u that you did 
her no more than justice, in believing that she would 
rejoice in it. It is not easy to surmise the reason, why 
the reverend doctor, your predecessor, concealed it. 
Being a subject of a free government, and I suppose 
full of the divinity most in fashion, he could not £ear 
lest his great riches should expose him to persecution. 
Nor can I suppose that he held it any disgrace for a 
dignitary ofthe church to be wealthy, at a time when 
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eharchmen io general spare no pains to become so. 
But the wisdom of some men has a droll sort of knavisJi- 
Dess in it, much like that of the magpie^ who hides 
what he finds with a deal of contrivance^ merely for 
the pleasure of doing it. 

Yoarsy 

W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

Jan. 3, 1781 
MT OBAB WILLIAM/ 

When I first resolved to write an answer to your last, 
this evening, I had no thought of any thing more sub- 
lime than prose. But before I began, it occurred 
to me that perhaps you would not be displeased with 
an attempt to give a poetical translation of the lines 
you sent me. They are so beautiful, that I felt the 
temptation irresistible. At least, as the French say, 
it was plus forte que mot ; and I accordingly com- 
plied. By this means I have lost an hour ; and whether 
I shall be able to fill my sheets before supper, is as yet 
doubtful. But I will do my best. 

For your remarks, I think them perfectly just. Yon 
have no reason to distrust your taste, or to submit the 
trial of it to me. You understand the use and the 
fdH'ee of language as well as any man. You have 
quick feelings, and you are fond of poetry. How is it 
possible then that you should not be a judge of it ? I 
venture to hazard only one alteration, which, as it ap- 
pears to me, would amount to a little improvement* 
. VOL. I. c c 
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The ^venth and eighth lines I think I should like 
better thus— 


Aspirante levi xephyro et redeunte seretA 
Anni temperie, fcsciindo e cespite sorgnnt. 

My reason is, that the word eum is repeated too soon. 
At least my ear does not like it; and when it can 
be done without injury to the sense> there seems to be 
an elegance in diversifying the expression, as much as 
possible^ upon similar occasions. It discovers a com- 
mand of phrase, and gives a more masterly air to the 
piece. If extincta stood unconnected with telis^ I 
should prefer your word micant to the doctor's vigenU 
But the latter seems to stand more in direct opposi- 
tion to that of extinction, which is effected by a shafifc or 
arrow. In the day-time the stars may be said to die, 
and in the night to recover their strength. Perhaps 
the doctor had in his eye that noble line of Gray — 
** Hyperion's march they spy^ and gUtfrmg shafts 
of warT But it is a beautiAil composition. It is ten- 
der, touching, and elegant. It is not easy to do justice 
in Ei^lish, as for example^* 

Many thanks for. the books, which, being most 
admutibly packed, came safe. They will furnish us 
with many a winter evening's amusement. We are 
glad that you intend to be the carrier back. 

We rejoice toe that your cousin has remembered 
you in her wHIi The money she left to those who at- 
tended her hearse would have been better bestowed 

* See the note subjoined to the next Letter. 
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upon jou; and by this time perlmps she thinks so. Alas ! 
what an inquiry does that thought suggest, and how 
impossible to make it to any purpose ! What are tlie 
employments of the departed spirit f and where does 
it subsist ? Has it any cognizance of earthly things ? Is 
it transported to an immeasurable dbtance ; or is it 
still, though imperceptible to us, conversant with the 
same scene, and interested in what passes here ? How 
little we know of a state to which we are all destined ; 
and how does the obscurity, tliat hangs over that un- 
discovered country, increase the anxiety we sometimes 
feel as we are journeying towards it! It is sufficient 
however for such as you, and a few more of my ac- 
quaintance, to know that in your separate state you 
will be happy. Provision is made for your reception, 
and you will have no cause to regret aught that you 
have left behind. 

I have written to Mr. ■ My letter went 
this morning. How I love and honour that man ! For 
many reasons I dare not tell him how much. But I 
hate the frigidity of the style, in which I am forced to 
address him. That line of Horace — '' Dii tibi divi^ 
tiaa dederunt artemque fruendi^'''''W9a never so ap- 
plicable to the poef s fneud, as to Mr. . My 

bosom bums to immortalize him. But prudence says 
" Forbear I" and, though a poet, I pay reiqpect to her 
injunctions. 

I sincerely give you joy of the good you have un- 
consciously done by your example and (Conversation. 
That you seem to yourself not to deserve the acknow- 
ledgment your friend makes of it, is a proof that yoi| 
do. Grace is blind to its own beautv, whereas suph 
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virtues as men may reach witliout it, are remarkable 
aelf-admirers. May you make such impressions upon 
many of your order ! I know none that need them 
more. 

You do not want our praises of your conduct to* 

wards Mr. . It is well for him however, and 

stili better for yourself, that you are capable of such a 
part. It was said of some good man (my memory 
does not serve me with his name), " do him an ill turn 
and you make him your friend for ever," But it is 
Christiaoity only that forms such friends. I wish his 
i&ther may be duly affected by this instance and proof 
of your superiority to those ideas of you which he has 
so unreasonably harboured. He is not in my favour 
now, nor will be upon any other terms. 

I laughed at the comments you make on your own 
feelings, when the subject of them was a newspaper 
eulogium. But it was a laugh of pleasure, aud appro- 
bation: such indeed is the heart, and so is it made up. 
There are few that can do good, and keep their own 
secret, none perhaps without a struggle. Yourself, 
and your friend " , are no very common instances 

of the fortitude that is necessary in such a conflict. In 
former days, I have felt my heart beat, and every vein 
throb, upon such an occasion. To publish my own 
deed was wrong. I knew it to be so. But to conceal 
it seemed like a voluntary injury to myself. Sometimes 
I could, and sometimes I could not succeed. My 
occasions for sucl) conflicts indeed were not very 
puoierous* 

Yours, 

w.c. 
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TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

Jan. 25, 1784. 
MY DBAK FRIEND, 

This contentioD about East-Iudian patrou^ge seems 
not unlikely to avenge upon us, by its consequences, 
Ihe mischiefs we have done there. The matter in dis- 
pute is too precious to be relinquished by either party ; 
and each is jealous of tlie influence the other would 
derive from the possession of it. In a country whose 
politics have. so long rolled upon the wheels of corrup- 
tion, an affair of such value must prove a weight in 
either scale absolutely destructive of the very idea of 
a balance. Every man has his sentiments upon this 
subject, and I have mine. Were I constituted umpire 
of this strife, with full powers to decide it, I would tie 
a talent of lead about the neck of this patronage, and 
plunge it into the depths of the sea. To speak less fi- 
guratively, I would abandon all territorial interest in a 
country to which we can have no right, and which we 
cannot ^overp with any security to the happiness of 
the inhabitants, or without the danger of incurring 
either perpetual broils, or the most insupportable ty- 
ranny at home. That sort of tyranny, I mean, which 
flatters and tantalizes the subject with a show of free- 
dom, and in reality allows him nothing more ; bribing 
to the right and jeft, rich enough to afford the purchase 
of a thousand consciences, and consequently strong 
enough, if it happen to meet witli an incorruptible one, 
to render aH the efforts of that man, or of twentv such 
men, if they could be found, romantic, and of no at- 
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feet. I am the kbg^s most loyal subject, tmd most 
obedient humble servant. But by his majesty's leave, 
I must acknowledge I am not altogether convinced of 
the rectitude even of his own measures, or the simpli- 
city of his views; and if I were satisfied that he him- 
self is to be trusted, it is nevertheless palpable, that he 
cannot answer for his successors. At the same time he 
18 my king, and I reverence him as such. I account 
his prerogative sacred, and shall never wish prosperity 
to a party that invades it, and that under the pretence 
of patriotism would annihilate all the consequence of a 
character essential to the very being of the constitu- 
tion. For these reasons I am sorry that we have any 
dominion in the East : — that we have any such emolu* 
ments to contend about. Their immense value will 
probably prolong the dispute, and such struggles hav- 
ing been already made in the conduct of it, as have 
shaken our very foundations, it seems not unreasonable 
to suppose that still greater efforts, and more fatal, are 
behind ; and after all, the decision in favour of either 
side may be ruinous to the whole. In the mean time, 
that the Company tliemselves are but indilierently 
qualified for the kingship, is most deplorably evident. 
What shall I say therefore? I distrust the court, I sus« 
pect the patriots, I put the Company entirely aside, as 
having forfeited all claim to confidence in such a busi- 
ness, and see no remedy of course, but in the annihila- 
tion, if that could be accomplished, of the very exists 
ence of our authority in the East Indies. 

The late t)octor Jortio 
|Iad the good fortqne 
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To write these verses 
Upon tombs and hearses; 
Which ly being jinglishy ' 
Have done into English.* 


Yours, 

My dear friend, 


W.C. 


* f^or the Verses entitled << In brevitatem vitte spatii homi- 
nibos concessi/' together with Cowper's translation of them^ 
vide Poems, vol. iii. 
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